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Richard  I.  Combs 


It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  pages  of  the  1989-90  SKYLARK.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  18th 
consecutive  annual  issue  of  this  publication.  As  the  SKYLARK  has  matured  over  the  past  two  decades,  it  has  become 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  respected  collegiate  publications  of  its  kind.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  this  year  s  SKY¬ 
LARK  upholds  the  tradition  of  quality  in  literary  publication  that  you  have  come  to  expect  from  it. 

The  SKYLARK  is  much  more  than  a  student  publication  of  Purdue  University  Calumet.  This  publication  truly 
symbolizes  the  relationship  between  Purdue  University  Calumet  and  Northwest  Indiana.  The  SKYLARK,  just  as  the 
University,  draws  its  strength  and  support  from  the  Calumet  region,  and  then  returns  to  the  Calumet  region  a  sense 
of  its  own  life  and  cultural  heritage.  The  synergy  between  the  University  and  the  community,  as  symbolized  by  the 
SKYLARK,  generates  a  life  and  vitality  that  transcends  what  each  of  us  could  do  if  we  had  stood  alone  and  aloof 
from  one  another. 

Please  enjoy  the  following  pages  of  the  SKYLARK.  May  they  bring  much  enjoyment  by  tickling  your  fancy, 
inducing  you  to  wonder,  causing  you  to  think  and  ponder. 


Richard  J.  Combs 
Chancellor 
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William  I.  Bachman 


for  William  J.  Bachman 

you  are 
a  master 
of  line  and  stress 
and  harmony, 
artist 

of  the  living 
architectonic: 
of  windows 
that  transform 
morning  light, 
of  surfaces 
that  curve 

to  embrace  the  heart, 
of  rooms 
that  divide  space 
to  the  warmth 
of  human  dream, 
of  hope 
that  spires 

beyond  the  mortal  sun 
yours 

is  the  talent 
that  can  never  die 

—Charles  Tinkham 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  BILL  BACHMAN  BUILT 

by 

Pamela  Hunter 


Editor's  Note:  Architect  William  J.  Bachman  passed  away  in  June  of  this  year.  SKYLARK  is  honored  to  present  the  following  memorial  to  this 
man  whom  the  public  will  remember  for  the  many  buildings  he  designed  and  for  his  commitment  to  the  community.  We  felt  that  a  personal 
view,  rather  than  a  re-examination  of  Mr.  Bachman's  architectural  accomplishments,  would  be  appropriate.  And  what  better  way  to  learn  about 
him  than  to  tour  his  home,  which  he  himself  designed?  Prof.  Charles  Tinkham  and  Pamela  Hunter  spoke  to  Margaret  Bachman,  who  graciously 
invited  them  to  come  and  see  her.  The  following  article  is  the  result  of  that  informal,  informative  visit. 


Despite  the  wilting  heat,  holly¬ 
hocks  formed  a  crisp,  colorful 
reception  line  in  front  of  the  Bach¬ 
man  residence,  and  their  frilly 
flowers  gave  a  Victorian  accent  to 
the  Prairie-style  house.  Elsewhere,  a 
complementary  contrast  between 
landscape  and  architecture  was  evi¬ 
dent,  too.  On  one  side  of  the  house, 
vertical  wood  slats  fenced  in  a 
patio;  on  the  opposite  side,  a  brick 
wall  enclosed  a  terrace.  But  elm 
and  oak  trees,  lifting  the  eye  sky¬ 
ward,  provided  a  counterpoint  of 
spaciousness. 

Standing  in  the  foyer  of  her 
home,  Margaret  Bachman  said, 
"This  elevator  door  was  designed  by 
Louis  Sullivan."  A  framework  of 
iron  filigree,  it  stood  by  a  window 
overlooking  the  terrace  or  "bird 
cage,"  as  Mrs.  Bachman  called  it. 
Louis  Sullivan,  a  prominent  archi¬ 
tect,  is  best  remembered  for  design¬ 
ing  the  Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Co. 
department  store  in  Chicago.  And 
Mrs.  Bachman  was  pleased  that  her 
husband,  while  president  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  had  salvaged 
the  door  and  two  other  Sullivan 
pieces  when  the  Board  of  Trade 
building  was  demolished. 

No  wall  impeded  the  flow  of  the 
foyer  into  the  living  room.  Here,  the 
use  of  windows  to  create  a  conser¬ 
vatory  atmosphere  emphasized 
William  Bachman's  admiration  for 
the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 
Another  Wright-inspired  feature 
was  the  book  shelf,  which  looked 
like  a  frieze,  high  up  along  the  wall. 
But  area  rugs  on  the  floor  were 


clearly  placed  to  encourage  casual 
gatherings  and  put  the  "big  sky" 
effect  into  perspective. 

Unlike  many  people,  Mrs. 
Bachman  let  art  objects  dictate  the 
color  scheme  of  each  room.  Since 
she  and  her  husband  enjoyed  the 
paintings  of  Matisse  and  Chagall,  it 
wasn't  surprising  that  in  the  living 
room  "clashing"  colors  like  bold 
reds  and  greens  pulsated  vividly 
together.  Several  pillows  and  stool 
covers  had  been  worked  in  needle¬ 
point  by  Mr.  Bachman.  Sometimes 
he  borrowed  the  geometric  patterns 
from  hard-edge  paintings  because 
the  well  defined  outlines  of  circles 
and  rectangles  translate  easily  into 
needlepoint. 

"Bill  was  Teutonic,"  Mrs.  Bach¬ 
man  said,  maintaining  that  he  disci¬ 
plined  himself  to  do  at  least  seven 


rows  of  needlepoint  every  day. 
Each  of  three  large,  finely  executed 
wall  panels  had  taken  him  about 
seven  months  to  complete. 

Speaking  fondly  of  her  husband 
and  his  achievements,  Mrs.  Bach¬ 
man  called  him  a  "Renaissance 
man"  — someone  who  took  an 
interest  in  everything  and  who  did 
all  things  well. 

While  William  Bachman's  floor 
plan  for  the  original  house  and  its 
two  additions  connected  the  rooms 
in  a  maze-like  fashion,  touring  the 
house  wasn't  confusing.  In  fact,  at 
every  turn  the  visitor  felt  as  though 
he  were  about  to  come  upon  a  plea¬ 
sant  surprise.  And  he  was  seldom 
disappointed  by  what  he  found. 

In  the  dining  room,  the  focal 
point  was  a  table  Bachman  had 
created.  Using  another  "lacy"  Sul  I  i- 


Bachman  Residence  in  Hammond,  IN 
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Margaret  Bachman  with  examples  of  her  husband's 
needlework. 


van  elevator  door,  he  had  covered  it 
with  plate  glass,  and  this  unusual 
table  top  was  supported  by  a  base 
of  cast  iron  and  wood.  Around  the 
table,  the  seats  of  Thonet  chairs 
exhibited  further  examples  of  Mr. 
Bachman's  needlepoint.  Every  seat 
cover  displayed  an  architectural 
detail  or  the  entire  edifice  designed 
by  a  well  known  architect.  Monti- 
cello,  the  home  of  another 
"Renaissance  man"  — Thomas 
Jefferson  — graced  one  chair. 

The  post-war,  modern  furniture 
of  the  Herman  Miller  Furniture 
Company,  including  a  storage  case 
designed  by  Charles  Eames,  enli¬ 
vened  the  next  room,  the  studio. 
Protected  under  glass,  Italian  archi¬ 
tectural  models  of  Chicago  and 
New  York  caught  the  eye.  The  latter 
was  complete  with  a  well  wrought 
representation  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  a  structure,  according  to 
Mrs.  Bachman,  that  fascinated  her 
husband.  Besides  paintings  by  Calu¬ 
met  Region  artists,  Mr.  Bachman's 
watercolors  also  brightened  the 
walls.  His  confident  use  of  light  and 
expert  modeling  perspective 
revealed  a  mastery  of  more  than 
architecture. 


Ending  the  house  tour  in  the 
master  bedroom,  Margaret  Bach¬ 
man  mentioned  that  dressers  and 
chests  weren't  necessary  because 
her  husband  had  designed  built-in 
storage  space  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  house.  Also  in  this 
room  was  the  last  of  the  three  archi¬ 
tectural  pieces  by  Sullivan.  One  of 
his  bronze  entablatures  was 
attached  to  the  wall.  But  instead  of 
overlooking  an  elevator  door,  it 
now  served  as  an  impressive  head- 
board. 

"Bill  didn't  put  on  an  act,"  Mrs. 
Bachman  concluded.  Then  she 
spoke  of  her  stepson  and  of  her  two 
adopted  daughters,  whom  Mr. 
Bachman  had  adopted  when  they 
had  married.  Smiling,  she  summed 
up  her  family  as  one  that  had 
chosen  to  be  together. 

And  the  furnishings  in  the  home 
that  Bill  Bachman  built,  from  the 
Victorian  fainting  couch  to  a  bed 
once  owned  by  gypsies,  reflected 
the  importance  of  choice  as  made 
by  a  "Renaissance  man"  and  his 
gracious  wife. 


Louis  Sullivan  elevator  door  overlooking  the  terrace. 
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Poetry  &  Prose 


This  year,  we  are  happy  to  introduce  Helga  Schubert,  a  distinguished  German  author,  to  SKYLARK  readers.  This 
publication  of  Ms.  Schubert's  story,  "All  In  One  Day,"  translated  by  Ulrike  Wheeler,  who  is  a  native  of  Germany  and 
a  graduate  student  in  English  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  — represents  the  first  translation  of  Ms.  Schubert's  work 
into  English. 

Born  and  educated  in  Berlin,  Schubert  worked  as  a  clinical  psychologist  before  turning  most  of  her  attention  to 
writing  in  1977.  Since  then,  she  has  authored  several'collections  of  short  stories,  a  series  of  children's  books,  and  has 
seen  her  work  performed  on  radio,  stage,  screen  and  television. 

Schubert  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  Heinrich-Greif-Preis  Award,  as  well  as  the  Heinrich-Mann-Preis  Award 
presented  by  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

In  addition  to  writing,  Schubert  still  spends  one  day  per  week  working  as  a  marriage  and  sex  therapist  at  a 
counseling  center  in  Berlin. 

We  at  SKYLARK  are  proud  to  be  the  first  to  publish  Schubert's  work  in  English,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  be  as 
intrigued  as  we  are  with  "All  In  One  Day." 
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ALL  IN  ONE  DAY 

by 

Helga  Schubert 


In  the  morning,  the  square  caved 
in.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  hole  and  a 
jet  of  flames.  The  stairs  over  the 
hole  also  collapsed.  There  had  been 
a  fire  in  the  tunnel  beneath  the 
square.  So  it  got  too  hot  for  the 
square.  It  split  open. 

In  the  morning,  a  man  laughed. 
He  doesn't  usually  laugh.  Nobody 
understands  why  women  stay  with 
him.  He  laughed  when  he  thought 
about  his  friend.  How  his  friend  had 
fallen  from  a  horse.  And  how  he 
asked  him  whether  he  always  dis¬ 
mounts  that  way. 

Two  days  later  he  drove  his 
friend  to  the  train  station.  It  took  his 
friend  four  minutes  to  board  the 
train.  In  the  sleeping  car,  he  stood 
up  the  entire  time  because  of  the 
pain  and  also  the  next  day  during 
the  presentations.  The  chairman 
even  reprimanded  him  for  being 
impolite. 

When  he  thinks  about  that,  he 
still  has  to  laugh  about  his  friend. 

At  noon,  a  man  was  afraid  behind 
the  dark  glasses  that  tell  of  his 
blindness.  Because  his  hearing  is 
getting  worse.  If  he  can't  hear  the 
noise  of  the  glass  when  he  cuts  it,  he 
won't  be  able  to  work  the  machine 
any  longer. 

Now  he  leaves  the  house  only 
with  his  wife.  Because  fourteen 
years  ago  he  fell  from  the  El- 
platform  onto  the  rails.  He  had 
walked  faster  than  usual  because 
his  colleague  had  taken  him  along, 
and  when  the  colleague  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  blind  man  didn't 
know  that  he  was  already  standing 
so  close  to  the  edge. 

At  noon,  two  met  for  lunch.  He 
talked  a  lot  about  himself.  That  one 


night  his  son  tied  a  garden  hose  to 
the  window-frame  on  the  second 
floor.  The  son  wanted  to  climb 
down  this  hose  to  visit  his  girlfriend. 
She  is  three  years  older  and  already 
seventeen. 

You  can't  talk  to  fourteen-year- 
olds  any  more  as  if  they  are  chil¬ 
dren,  he  says. 

And  then  he  tells  that  his  wife  cut 
herself  on  a  tin  can  and  has  to  wear 
her  arm  in  a  cast. 

She  tells  that  she  has  reserved 
seats  on  the  train  for  him  and  for 
her  and  that  she  is  looking  forward. 
To  the  trip  with  him. 

In  the  afternoon  a  woman 
doesn't  know  how  to  go  on.  She  has 
already  cried  herself  empty.  She 
lives  with  her  boyfriend,  so  she  gave 
up  her  apartment.  He  never  wanted 
to  notify  the  housing  authorities 
that  she  was  living  with  him 
because  he  was  ashamed.  Because 
he  was  married  and  his  wife  was  out 
of  the  country.  But  she  never 
minded  that:  because  they  were  so 
compatible  emotionally. 

Then  he  met  her  girlfriend.  To 
her,  marriage  is  not  immaterial. 
That's  why  he  got  divorced  and 
wants  to  marry  the  girlfriend  and 
since  he  tried  her  out  during  vaca¬ 
tion  and  is  satisfied. 

For  simplicity's  sake,  she  should 
switch  with  her  girlfriend,  who  has 
an  apartment.  If  she  doesn't  cause 
trouble,  he'll  pay  for  the  move. 

The  woman  lawyer  has  told  her 
she  should  take  advantage  of  so 
much  generosity  since  irritated  men 
can  become  very  unpleasant. 

In  the  evening,  a  woman  goes 
home  only  because  her  child  is 
waiting  and  because  the  child  so 
very  much  likes  to  eat  supper.  And 
the  child  is  not  at  all  grown  up  and 
wants  to  have  a  soft  animal  to 
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caress  or  someone  who  will  sit  for  a 
long  time  at  her  bedside  in  the  dark 
and  listen.  How  she  got  elected  to 
an  office  today  and  how  the 
teacher  really  wanted  a  different 
child  for  that  office  and  how 
nobody  wanted  that  child  because 
she  fights  and  scratches  all  the  time. 

In  the  evening,  the  phone  rings. 
There  is  still  someone  who  would 
like  to  talk  about  something  or 
listen  to  a  voice. 

In  the  evening,  someone  is 
walking  across  a  wide  bridge.  Stops 
at  the  railing  and  looks  into  the 
water  at  the  dam.  A  dead  fish  is 
floating  white  on  the  surface  and  is 
turning  in  the  eddy.  An  invoice 
floats  after  it.  It  had  once  been 
properly  filed.  That's  evident  from 
the  holes  in  the  margin.  Someone 
goes  on  walking  in  the  dark  and 
meets  nobody,  only  car  eyes 
glaring,  staring,  stands  at  the  cross¬ 
roads,  the  light  is  red  at  the  empty 
crossroads,  and  waits  for  the  green 
light. 

At  night,  someone  keeps  sitting 
at  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Because  he 
doesn't  want  to  lie  in  the  bed  that 
gives  beneath  his  weight,  under  the 
blanket  that  caresses  him.  Almost 
like  a  human  being.  The  light  is 
farther  away  than  the  darkness, 
which  is  near  and  weighs  on  his 
eyes. 

In  the  morning,  suddenly  there  is 
a  crack  in  the  earth. 

As  if  we  are  walking  on  a  skin  of 
dust. 

The  earth  can  open  under  us. 

—  Translation  by  Ulrike  Wheeler 


for  Barriss  Mills 
(who  quite  mistakenly 

thought  himself  a  failure) 

you  sat  in  the  sun 

of  the  late  spring  window 

students  passing  by 

young  smiling  lovely 

as  flowers 

saying  hello  to  you 

petals  of  their  words 

falling  on  you 

fragrance 

in  the  wind 

about  you 

and  you  spoke 

of  retirement 

of  your  failure  as  a  poet 

so  sudden  a  chill 

clouds  moving  in 

the  harshness 

of  a  sudden  frost 

but  suddenly 

your  words  fell  away 

forsythia  and  the  brightness 

of  magnolia 

climbed  the  trellis 

of  the  nearing  dusk 

and  distant  sky 

and  the  day 

went  out 

shining 

like  a  pure 

discovered  smile 

—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 


Convocation 


I. 

Grass  seeds  like  rice  grains  sink 

into  topsoil  darkly  turned  in  what  my  mother 

calls  treeboxes  —  tilled  strips  of  land 

which  line  the  street.  Uprooted 
in  dog  days,  our  front  maple  sagged 
under  swinging  boys.  She  burnt  it 

where  it  fell;  flames  swallowed  the  stump, 
swelled  like  bonfires  lit  to  conjure 
a  Cherokee  shaman  that  his  spirit  guard 

a  second  maple  the  city  planted 

near  a  blaze  of  forsythia  already  browning. 


May's  two  full  moons  hide  within  a  gossamer  net 
of  midday  clouds  to  enmesh  us,  sitting  close 
on  small  steps.  We  balance  paper  plates 

on  our  knees,  abandon  party  banter 
behind  glass  doors.  The  concrete  patio  echoes 
Day  Ryan  traffic,  as  dust  settles 

among  budding  lindens  whose  shadows  eclipse 
your  face  with  unanswered  questions. 

That  we  are  here  seems  more  marvel 

than  twenty  thousand  pilgrims  at  Montesilvano 
melting  their  eyes  in  devotion  as  the  sun 
vibrates  green  with  their  last  image,  while 

no  Virgin  smiles  in  noon  sky.  You  call  me 
"my  dear  lady."  I  would  unearth  such  miracle, 
quiet  seeking  after  purpose,  not  with  a  chalice 

but  a  dandelion  burning  its  yellow  reflection 
under  your  chin,  its  astral  confession. 

—  Martha  M.  Vertreace 
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Illustration  by  ]aye  Wallace 


A  Red  Cardinal  /  Flicked  His  Wings  And 

A  red  cardinal 
flicked  his  wings  and 
landed  in  the  yew  — a 

chip-chip  transient 
attracted,  perhaps,  by 
red  berries.  And 

then,  as 

hurtlingly  as  arrived, 
left  with  the  same  surprise. 

Thus  a  poem 
proves  best  when 
suddenly,  with 

fortuitous  favor, 
metaphor 

lands  unexpectedly 

here  where  silent  things 
stand  in  the  mind  in 
correct  combination. 

—  Michael  Kulycky 


Seeing  My  Ex-Wife  in  a  Restaurant 
Three  Years  After  the  Divorce 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
as  I  sat  down  with  my  date. 

I  was  immediately  embarrassed, 
as  if  caught  naked  by  a  stranger, 
emerging  from  a  shower. 

My  hand  went  up,  unsolicited, 

reaching  for  a  towel  to  hide  my  middle  parts. 

She  darted  her  head  aside 
but  knew  at  once  I  knew 
she'd  seen  me.  What  a  tangle 
we'd  got  into  in  just  seconds. 

She  smiled  and  I  smiled; 
we  both  nodded  our  heads. 

I  could  see  she  felt  guilty  too, 

although  she  tried  to  hide  it 

behind  a  slightly  haughty  air 

and  I  could  almost  hear  her  say 

'No,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,' 

and  I  wanted  to  hurt  her  with  an  old 

rejoinder  but  found  instead  I  wanted  more 

to  walk  with  her  to  the  edge  of  a  fog 

to  stop  under  an  old  lamppost 

and  say  to  her  'I  never  felt  more  alive.' 

Below  the  nimbus  of  the  blurry  light 
I  saw  myself  embrace  and  hold  on  tightly. 

We  should  have  grown  old  and  beautiful  together. 

—  Peter  Desy 
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More  than  anything  he  had  ever 
had  in  his  life,  the  little  brass  key 
gave  him  a  sense  of  power.  I'm  the 
only  one  who  can  open  it  and  I'm 
the  only  one  who  can  lock  it,  he 
thought  to  himself. 

He  didn't  know  that  he  had  been 
betrayed,  that  there  were  duplicate 
keys.  The  thought  simply  had  never 
occurred  to  him. 

Justin  stood  in  the  pantry  for  a 
moment,  watching  the  rain  make 
bubbles  on  the  window.  He  opened 
the  door  to  the  back  stairs  and 
ascended  them  quietly,  deciding 
against  putting  on  the  light.  No 
sense  taking  any  chances.  Besides 
he  had  climbed  these  steps  so  often 
he  could  easily  navigate  the  bends 
in  the  dark.  He  reached  the  top  and 
slipped  the  brass  key  in  the  lock  of 
the  door  of  his  room.  It  opened 
smoothly.  A  kind  of  magic,  Justin 
thought. 

Before  entering,  he  looked  down 
the  upstairs  hallway.  No  one  there. 
He  closed  his  door  and  snapped  the 
lock.  Now  for  his  second  key,  a  long 
narrow  one.  A  skeleton  key,  his 
father  called  it.  He  inserted  it  into 
his  top  dresser  drawer  and  reached 
in  for  his  treasures. 

They  were  all  there,  tied  neatly 
by  four  thick  rubber  bands  — pic¬ 
ture  cards  of  almost  every  player 
presently  in  the  major  leagues. 
Justin  reached  inside  the  old 
Schulte  cigar  box  for  his  favorite: 
the  entire  St.  Louis  Cardinal  team 
for  this  season,  as  well  as  guys  who 
had  played  for  the  Cardinals  over 
the  past  five  years  before  being 
traded.  Carefully  he  pulled  out  the 
nine  players  that  would  probably 
play  in  tomorrow's  game  and  lined 
them  up  in  their  positions  on  the 
top  of  his  dresser.  Then  he  knelt 
down  and  closed  his  eyes  and  made 
believe  they  were  ready  to  take  the 
field  against  the  New  York  Mets. 


GOING.  .  GOING.  .  GONE! 


by 

Eugene  C.  Flinn 


There  was  a  mighty  roar  from  the 
stands  as  the  umpire  called  out 
"Play  ball!"  The  Cardinal  pitcher 
threw  his  last  warm-up  pitch. 
Suddenly  Justin  jumped  to  his  feet. 
There  was  a  noise  on  the  back 
stairs.  Someone  was  coming. 
Quickly  he  closed  and  locked  the 
top  drawer,  and  slipped  out  of  his 
room.  He  managed  to  jump  inside 
the  bathroom  and  close  the  door 
before  the  intruder  reached  the  top 
of  the  back  stairs. 


What  a  time  his  father  had 
picked  to  leave.  He  should  have 
waited  for  the  beer  man  to  come 
around  like  the  peanut  and  popcorn 
men  had  been  doing  all  afternoon. 
He  sighed  and  placed  his  little 
transistor  radio  to  his  ears.  Justin 
liked  to  hear  someone  describe 
what  he  was  watching,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  watching  it. 

It  was  the  last  of  the  ninth  with 
two  out  and  a  full  count  on  Willie 
McGee.  Justin  had  a  great  seat— a 
box  behind  first  base.  His  Cardinals 
were  down  by  one  run,  but  the 
bases  were  loaded.  The  runners 
were  off  with  the  pitch. 

Crack! 

It  was  hit  solidly.  Howard 
Johnson,  the  Mets  third  baseman, 
dived  for  it  and  got  a  glove  on  it  just 
as  it  was  heading  for  the  outfield. 
One  runner  scored  and  a  second 
was  rounding  third.  But  McGee  had 
to  make  it  to  first  or  the  runs 
wouldn't  count.  Justin  closed  his 
eyes  and  concentrated  with  all  his 
might. 

"Oh  make  it,  Willie,  make  it 
Willie!" 

Johnson  got  up  on  one  knee  and 
threw  it  to  Hernandez  at  first.  The 
umpire  kept  one  eye  on  the  fleet- 
footed  McGee  and  another  on  the 
ball  that  was  steaming  towards  the 


first  baseman.  Justin  had  to  admit 
to  himself  that  the  thump  of  the 
glove  seemed  to  come  a  split 
second  before  McGee's  left  foot 
touched  the  bag.  The  umpire  made 
a  wide  arc  with  his  arms,  extended 
his  thumb  to  the  heavens,  and  in  a 
booming  voice  declared: 

"Yer  out!" 

Justin  had  been  wishing  for  Willie 
to  make  it  so  hard  that  he  didn't  see 
the  Cardinal  manager,  Whitey 
Herzog,  leave  the  dugout  to  rush 
out  on  the  field. 

"Get  back  on  first,  Willie," 
Whitey  yelled.  "Hurry  up." 

McGee  looked  at  his  skipper  with 
surprise  and  made  it  safely  to  the 
bag.  Justin  wondered  if  he  had 
counted  the  outs  wrong. 

Whitey  whispered  in  the  umpire's 
ear  and  the  umpire  demanded 
Hernandez's  glove.  He  examined  it 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  a  secret 
compartment  inside. 

"All  right,"  the  umpire  bellowed, 
"where's  the  ball?" 

"Why,  I-" 

"Did  you  catch  it?" 

"Sure  I  caught  it." 

"Where  is  it  then?" 

Hernandez  seemed  dumb¬ 
founded. 

"I  must  have  thrown  it  to  Gary 
Carter." 

"You  must  have?  Don't  you 
know?" 

The  home  plate  umpire  over¬ 
heard  Hernandez  and  called  out  to 
Carter,  who  had  taken  off  his  mask 
and  turned  to  walk  to  the  dugout. 
Justin  looked  around  for  his  father. 
It  was  too  bad  he  had  to  miss  this. 

"Did  he  throw  you  the  ball?"  the 
umpire  asked  Carter. 

"What  ball?" 

"The  ball  that  ended  — the  ball 
that  may  have  ended  the  game." 

"I  —  I  guess  so." 

"Where  is  it  then?" 
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Carter  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  began  to  grope  the  way  a  man 
does  when  he  is  looking  for  his  keys 
or  for  change  to  tip  the  elevator 
man. 

" I  guess  I  tossed  it  to  Doc 
Gooden." 

justin  perked  up  his  ears  so  he 
could  hear  Herzog  ask  the  other 
umpires  to  cordon  off  the  field  for 
security  reasons.  A  guard  gave  a 
note  to  an  usher  who  started 
running  pell-mell  up  the  stairs  to  the 
public  announcer's  booth.  The 
home  plate  umpire  called  to 
Gooden,  who  kept  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  outfield,  just  then  the 
public  address  announcer's  voice 
bellowed  across  the  crowded 
stadium. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I 
have  your  attention,  please.  The 
game  is  not  officially  over  as  of  this 
minute." 

justin  heard  the  loud  roar  from 
the  partisan  fans,  most  of  whom 
had  felt  the  Cardinals  had  lost. 

"The  problem  seems  to  be  that 
the  umpires  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  the  ball  that  may  have  made 
the  last  out." 

More  cheers,  mixed  with  laughter 
and  catcalls.  The  Cardinals  had 
been  trailing  all  afternoon  and  this 
announcement  seemed  finally  to 
portend  good  news.  But  when 
Davey  Johnson,  the  Mets  manager, 
sensed  that  the  game  he  thought  he 
had  won  was  now  being  questioned, 
he  stormed  onto  the  field  to  join  the 
shouting  match  between  Herzog, 
Hernandez,  and  Howard  Johnson. 
Justin  liked  fights  almost  as  much 
as  the  ball  game  itself.  He  leaned 
over  the  edge  of  his  box  seat  so  he 
could  hear  what  they  were  saying. 

"Show  me  the  rule  that  says  we 
have  to  show  the  umpire  the  ball 
that  made  the  last  out,"  Davey 
screamed. 

"We  always  maintain  the  right  to 
examine  the  ball,"  the  home  plate 
umpire  insisted. 

"But  that's  on  balls  and  strikes  — 
to  see  if  the  pitcher  scuffed  it," 
Gooden  argued. 

"How  do  I  know  the  last  out  was 
made,  if  you  can't  show  me  the  ball 
you  made  it  with?"  Herzog  asked. 


"But  the  umpire  saw  it," 
Hernandez  insisted.  "He  called  the 
batter  out,  didn't  he?" 

Justin  turned  his  radio  up  so  he 
could  hear  the  interview  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  stands  between 
first  base  and  home  plate.  The 
announcer  was  interviewing  anyone 
who  could  talk  to  him  without  using 
profanities.  Finally  he  decided  to 
sum  things  up. 


Illustration  by  jaye  Wallace 


"We  have  a  man  being  called  out 
without  proof  that  the  first 
baseman  ever  caught  the  ball.  But 
we  don't  have  any  rule  that  orders 
the  winning  team  to  produce  the 
ball  after  the  final  out.  And  therein 
seemed  to  be  the  most  convincing 
argument.  The  umpire's  call,  not 
overruled  by  his  colleagues,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  game  was  over  and 
the  Mets  had  won.  But  even 
Hernandez  is  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  the  ball  and  if  he  had 
really  caught  it  in  the  first  place." 

"I  heard  the  screams,  so  I  came 
back,"  Justin's  father  said.  "What 
happened?" 

"I  dunno,  Dad.  Listen." 

He  handed  his  radio  to  his  father. 

"I  just  talked  to  Whitey  Herzog, 
the  Cardinals  manager,"  the 
announcer  said.  "He  told  us  he  was 
protesting  the  game,  but  a  little 
while  ago  he  admitted  to  another 
reporter  that  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  on  what  grounds  he  would  pro¬ 
test  it." 


That  night  Justin's  father  let  him 
listen  to  the  eleven  o'clock  news 
with  him  to  see  the  controversial 
play  in  slow  motion  from  three  dif¬ 
ferent  television  angles.  In  each 
case  the  ball  seemed  to  disappear  a 
few  feet  before  it  should  have 
arrived  in  the  first  baseman's  glove. 
The  Mets  claimed  it  was  an  optical 
illusion.  The  commissioner's  office 
said  that  it  was  studying  the  matter. 

Mr.  Case  had  promised  his  son 
that  if  he  got  A's  in  science  and 
arithmetic,  he  would  take  him  to 
Busch  Stadium  when  the  Pirates 
were  in  town  for  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  game.  This  time  he  was  with 
Justin  when  it  happened. 

With  two  out  and  two  men  on 
base  Terry  Pendleton  lofted  a  high 
fly  to  center  field.  Andy  Van  Slyke 
began  to  circle,  waiting  for  it  to 
come  down.  Justin  knew  it  was  an 
easy  out,  but  it  was  hit  so  high  in  the 
air  that  if  the  center  fielder  mis¬ 
judged  it,  at  least  two  runs  would 
score.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  began 
wishing  as  hard  as  he  could. 

"Make  it  stay  up,  make  it  stay 
up,"  he  said  over  and  over  again. 
"Are  you  all  right,  Justin?"  his  father 
asked. 

But  Justin  was  busy  concentrat¬ 
ing  and  Mr.  Case  joined  the  rest  of 
the  spectators  in  watching  Van 
Slyke  circle  in  pursuit  of  the  ball, 
waiting  for  it  to  come  down. 

It  never  did. 

While  Pendleton  crossed  the 
plate,  the  entire  Pittsburgh  outfield 
was  still  looking  for  the  ball.  Justin 
listened  to  the  announcer  explain 
that  the  ball  must  have  been  lost  in 
the  sun  and  landed  somewhere  in 
the  outfield  without  anyone  seeing 
it.  Mr.  Case  said  the  same  thing  to 
Justin,  who  just  nodded  his  head 
and  smiled  as  he  fingered  his  little 
brass  key. 

It  was  a  busy  summer  for  the 
baseball  commissioner's  office.  The 
San  Francisco  Giants  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  their  leading  hitter  had 
been  struck  out  in  the  ninth  on  a 
pitch  that  left  the  pitcher's  hand, 
but  never  reached  the  plate.  The 
Chicago  Cubs  insisted  they  lost  a 
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sure  double  play  when  the  ball  "just 
disappeared  into  the  earth 
somewhere  around  second  base." 
And  the  San  Diego  Padres  claimed 
that  the  reason  six  bases  were  stolen 
on  them  in  a  single  game  was  that 
every  time  their  catcher  threw  to  a 
base,  the  ball  disappeared  in  flight. 
The  Sporting  News  started  totaling 
the  number  of  vanishing  baseballs 
with  the  other  statistics,  like  runs 
batted  in,  homers,  and  batting 
averages.  Just  before  the  World 
Series  they  reported  a  total  of  24 
missing  baseballs. 

Mr.  Case  thought  it  was  strange 
that  all  the  incidents  happened  at 
home  games  in  St.  Louis,  always 
when  he  and  Justin  were  at  the  ball 
park.  He  thought  it  was  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  a  mighty  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  and  even  talked  it  over  with 
his  wife.  But  Mrs.  Case,  who  had  a 
little  trouble  following  baseball  as  it 
was,  didn't  think  her  husband's 
unusual  stories  were  any  more 
mysterious  than  the  other  "goings- 
on"  in  baseball  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  hearing  about— like 
stealing  bases,  catching  flies,  and 
performing  the  "suicide  squeeze." 

After  each  game  Justin  would  go 
up  the  stairs  that  led  to  his  room, 
unlock  his  door  with  the  brass  key 
and  his  dresser  with  the  long  skele¬ 
ton  key.  Sometimes  he  would  check 
his  top  drawer  to  have  still  one 
more  look  at  his  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
ture  cards;  but  most  of  the  time  he 
would  open  the  bottom  drawer. 

There  he  kept  his  real  treasures, 
brilliant  white  spheres  with  only  a 
little  scuff  mark  here  and  there  and 
the  name  of  Bill  White,  National 
League  president,  scrolled  across 
them. 

By  the  end  of  the  season  he  had 
two  dozen  of  them. 


Marilyn 

The  joys  of  summer 
Have  faded  into  winter 
Leaving  harsh  coldness 

The  green  leaves  of  trees 
Now  become  nature's  rainbow 
But  only  briefly 

Loving  tenderness 
Fades  to  ugly  discontent 
In  a  close  friend's  heart 

The  seasonal  change 

Alters  the  warmth  of  your  eyes 

Turning  them  to  ice 

Where  did  your  love  go? 

Is  it  with  the  summer  sun? 
Must  I  always  wait? 

I  long. . . 

To  hear  your  sweet  laugh 
To  see  your  green  eyes  sparkle 
To  feel  your  soft  caress 

Snow,  so  innocent 
Few  await  its  arrival 
Many  more  flee  it 

Winter  soon  will  come 
Full  of  fury  and  anger 
Erasing  your  joy 


Must  it  be  this  way? 

Harsh  winters  will  always  come 
Must  you  come  with  it 

Let  me  hear  you  laugh 
Don't  become  a  prisoner 
Let  me  feel  your  love 

—  Daniel  F.  Landers 
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la  dama  de  la  noche 

I  drowse 
I  sleep 
I  dream 

there's  a  lady 
of  the  night 
in  my  yard, 
dark 

in  the  darkness 
of  my  yard  — 

in  the  light  wind 
she  hardly  moves 
and  she  does  not  speak 

she  is  quiet 
as  leaf, 
she  is  quiet 
as  a  host 

of  flowers  opening 
to  the  mystery 
of  moon's 
storied  light 

at  dawn 

she'll  be  plain  again, 
drab  again  — 

and  when  I  sleep 
at  the  coming  to  be 
of  any  moment's  beauty 
what  is  the  cost 
to  my  heart, 
to  my  soul? 

—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 


Illustration  by  ludy  Hodge 
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Country  Secrets 


Weeds 

encourage 

greatness. 

Their  contentment 
is  beyond 
the  ordinary 
confusion. 

Their  competition 
is  merely 
an  acclamation. 

Let  us  walk 
through  the  fields 
of  Queen  Anne's  lace. 

Aware  of  nothing 
but  the  empires 
of  our  being. 

—  George  Gott 


Passage 

Do  not  be  frightened  by  this  blankness.  Sound 
waters  are  largely  carpeted  with  fog. 

In  the  last  remaining  light,  the  channel's  edge 
extends  the  one  horizon  you  can  use 
to  navigate.  Your  craft  is  overwhelmed 
by  undercurrents,  but  it  rights  itself, 
and  though  the  charts  you  read  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  get  you  through  this  murk,  the  boat 
negotiates  the  waves  the  way  your  feet 
maneuver  through  a  dark  familiar  room. 

—  Jill  Marion  Maney 


Art  Work 

We  walked  into  your  apartment 
wide  as  Nebraska 
the  salts  of  Flat  Lake 
or  Warhol's  soup  cans 
between  coupled  chairs  that  curved 
I  believe  it  was  "YES" 
bold  as  blue  on  the  wall 
a  reminder 

Where  was  I  when  you  slept 
zipped  on  vodka  during  the  cruise  — 
perhaps  I  was  running  my  fingers 
over  some  long  white  sculpture 
or  peering  at  "Distant  Thunder" 
during  Wyeth's  visit  to  Chicago 

But  surely  I  was  not  thinking 
then  as  now 

I  will  bake  apples  in  the  sun 
crisp  them  hot  and  brown 
still  life 
for  you 

—  Elizabeth  Charlton 
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RX 

by 

Caroline  H.  Keith 


When  Emily  was  certain  she  had 
missed  the  bus,  she  started  the  long 
walk  home  from  school.  It  was  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  she  knew  every 
crack  in  the  sidewalk.  Some  days 
she  deliberately  stepped  on  the 
cracks.  "Step  on  a  crack,  break  your 
mother's  back."  She  had  learned 
the  chant  from  a  big  girl  who  was  in 
the  fourth  grade  and  who  explained 
that  it  probably  wasn't  true  so  it 
was  okay  to  say  it  once  in  a  while. 

Each  morning  Emily's  mother 
would  give  her  a  nickel  for  the  bus. 
"Don't  dawdle  and  miss  the  bus 
again,"  she'd  say  while  brushing 
morning  snarls  out  of  Emily's  brown 
hair,  her  hands  sometimes  gentle, 
although  lately  brusque  and  jerking. 
But  each  afternoon  Emily  would 
spend  the  nickel  on  a  Heath  Bar  at 
Olson's  Pharmacy.  She  loved  the 
musty  smell  of  the  oiled  wooden 
floor,  and  she  liked  to  stroke  the 
soda  fountain's  smooth  cold  marble 
counter.  After  twirling  on  one  of  the 
red  leather  stools  as  she  nibbled  the 
Heath  Bar  down  to  a  last  tiny  bite, 
she'd  head  for  the  racks  of  comic 
books  in  the  front  of  the  store.  Little 
Lulu  was  her  favorite.  Lulu's  mother 
was  hardly  ever  crabby. 

Emily  had  to  read  carefully, 
keeping  chocolate  tinged  fingers 
from  smearing  the  pages.  Mr.  Olson 
didn't  make  her  buy  the  books 
because  he  did  business  with  her 
father,  but  he  told  her  once  in  a 
loud  voice  that  he  COULD  NOT 
SELL  STICKY  MERCHANDISE.  Her 
father  told  her  Mr.  Olson  used  to  be 
skinny  and  had  flaming  red  hair 
before  he  got  fat  and  went  bald.  Mr. 
Olson  made  her  stomach  worry. 

After  she  was  positive  the  bus 
had  gone,  Emily  would  start  out, 
watching  the  sidewalk  for  bits  of 
tinfoil  and  clues  of  how  far  she'd 
walked.  Wooden  crates  meant  the 
grocery  store.  Sawdust  the  butcher 
shop.  Bricks  meant  she  was  crossing 


a  street  and  should  pay  attention 
for  cars.  She'd  counted  how  many 
bricks  went  from  corner  to  corner  — 
sjxty-three  — and  sometimes  she 
walked  on  tiptoe,  stepping  daintily 
on  each  brick,  a  ballet  dancer  in  toe 
shoes  fluttering  across  a  stage,  until 
she  reached  the  other  side. 

Grass  meant  she'd  gotten  past 
the  shops  and  she'd  begin  to  study 
every  tiny  white  house  to  see  if  the 
curtains  were  open.  Usually  they 
were  closed. 
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Her  own  big  brick  house  had  lots 
of  windows  and  her  mother  kept 
them  clean,  kept  the  silk  curtains 
wide  open,  but  there  was  never 
anyone  to  watch  go  by,  or  call  out 
to.  There  were  no  other  houses 
nearby  except  one  old  dilapidated 
farm  house.  There  were  no  ladies 
for  her  mother  to  talk  with,  and  no 
children  for  Emily  to  play  with, 
other  than  her  little  brother  Timmy, 
because  her  house  was  out  in  the 
country.  And  Timmy  was  no  fun  to 
play  with. 

She  often  wondered,  as  she 
looked  at  the  carefully  tended 
lawns  in  town,  if  people  with 
neighbors  ever  were  lonely.  Did 
they  call  out  their  windows  to  laugh 
and  gossip  with  each  other?  Emily 
hopped  down  the  block  on  one  foot 
until  her  leg  got  so  tired  she'd 
forgotten  her  question. 

When  she  saw  the  grimy  Skelley 
Gasoline  station  she  knew  she  was 
halfway  home.  She'd  stop  and  read 
the  white  lettering  on  a  sign  in  front 


of  Dr.  Gunther  Peterson's  clinic: 
Veterinarian.  The  black  metal  sign 
was  shaped  like  a  powerful  bull. 
She  loved  the  big  word  and  chanted 
the  six  parts  of  it,  vet-er-i-nar-i-an,  as 
her  feet  kept  time.  But  the  sign 
reminded  her  she  was  halfway 
home  and  she  would  begin  to  walk 
backwards.  "Two  steps  backwards, 
one  step  forward.  One  step  forward, 
two  steps  backwards,"  she  sang  to 
herself,  prancing  and  dancing  in 
front  of  Dr.  Peterson's  black  metal 
bull. 

One  block  away  stood  a  train 
trestle.  Her  arms  got  goose  bumps, 
waiting  for  the  hiss  of  steam.  The 
trestle  was  black  and  the  train  went 
over  it,  while  cars  and  people  had 
to  go  under  it.  The  train  was  black, 
too,  and  made  a  terrible  chuffing 
noise.  She'd  frisk  anxiously  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  the  trestle, 
sometimes  skipping  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Skellgas  pumps,  until 
the  locomotive,  with  its  cowcatcher 
and  cloud  of  wild  white  smoke, 
finally  passed.  Then  she'd  walk 
slowly  under  the  overpass  and 
watch  for  cinders  still  falling 
through  the  tracks. 


Beyond  the  trestle  everything 
changed,  for  the  town  stopped. 
There  were  no  more  houses,  no 
more  sidewalks.  No  cracks. 

Emily  scuffed  her  feet  to  make 
the  dirt  path  swirl  dust  onto  her 
brown  shoes.  She  hated  brown.  Her 
mother  said  OXfords  were  SENsible 
shoes.  If  she  had  saddleshoes  she 
could  walk  faster  and  not  get  home 
late  everyday  and  make  her  mother 
frown.  Saddleshoes  wouldn't  track 
in  dirt  and  mud  and  make  ugly 
brown  footprints  on  the  kitchen 
floor  to  make  her  mother  scold.  Her 
mother  wore  sensible  shoes  and  a 
full  polkadot  apron  over  her  yellow 
searsucker  housedress.  She  had 
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tired  grey  eyes  with  deep  shadows 
underneath  and  didn't  smile  as 
much  as  she  used  to. 

When  Emily  kicked  stones  off  the 
path  onto  the  asphalt  road,  little 
clumps  of  dirt  clung  to  her  white 
ankle  socks.  The  dark  clumps 
looked  like  freckles.  She  hated 
freckles.  They  were  brown  like  her 
hair  and  her  eyes.  Whenever  Timmy 
wanted  to  make  her  mad  he'd  call 
her  "freckle  face." 

"Moo,"  said  Emily,  making  a  face 
at  Mr.  Kendrick's  cows.  She  climbed 
onto  the  wooden  fence  rail  and 
slung  one  leg  over.  "Moo,  you  fat 
old  milk  cows.  You  make  ugly 
brown  cow-pies."  The  huge  animals 
would  lumber  toward  Emily  and 
she'd  scramble  down  the  fence,  run 
past  their  meadow,  run  all  the  way 
to  her  driveway  without  stopping. 
Then  she'd  turn  and  call,  "Moo,  I'm 
not  scared  of  you!"  before  she'd 
peer,  biting  her  lip,  to  see  if  her 
mother  was  watching  from  the 
window. 

"You're  late  and  your  shoes  are  a 
filthy  mess."  Emily's  mother  said 
nearly  the  same  thing  everyday. 

"What  time  will  Daddy  be 
home?"  Emily  asked. 


"Why  do  you  always  ask  when 
you  know  he  can't  get  home  until 
he  sees  his  last  patient?  Get  your 
shoes  and  socks  off,  Emily  Jane 
Cameron,  and  don't  start  any  fights 
with  your  brother." 

Her  mother  turned  back  to  the 
kitchen  counter.  She  was  singeing 
chicken  over  a  candle  flame.  It 
smelled  like  scorched  linen  and 
sometimes  her  mother  burned  her 
fingers.  Emily  mouthed  a  silent 
"moo!"  behind  her  mother's  back. 
She  studied  the  candle's  flame  care¬ 
fully,  staring  at  the  black  wisps  of 
smoke.  They  curled  around  the 
pimpled  pink  chicken.  Her  mother's 
hands  were  quick.  Emily  left  the 
kitchen  quietly. 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  room 
and  thought  of  the  houses  in  town. 
She  picked  up  Bess,  her  oldest  doll, 
and  shook  her,  saying,  "Not  one 
more  cookie  for  you  because  of  the 
mess  you  made  last  time.  And  you 
can't  go  visiting  in  Central  City.  You 
have  to  stay  right  here  all  by 
yourself."  She  threw  Bess  onto  the 
floor  and  watched  the  doll's  eyelids 
close  slowly  over  wide  blue  eyes. 

When  her  father  came  home  they 
sat  down  to  dinner  together.  Emily's 


father  carved  the  chicken.  "Well, 
now,  this  looks  just  delicious,"  he 
said.  Emily  watched  his  deft  move¬ 
ments  as  he  made  neat  incisions 
and  then  speared  the  separated 
chicken  parts  with  the  long  fork  of 
his  special  bone-handled  carving 
set.  He  lifted  each  piece  expertly, 
pausing  just  long  enough  to  flick 
tiny  drops  of  fat  back  onto  the 
platter  before  placing  a  second 
joint  here,  a  wing  there,  serving 
every  portion  without  dripping  any¬ 
thing  onto  the  white  tablecloth. 

"Eat  your  broccoli,"  Emily's 
mother  said. 

When  no  one  else  was  looking 
Emily  sneaked  her  broccoli  into  the 
thick  paper  napkin  on  her  lap  and 
wrapped  it  up  to  throw  into  the 
garbage  pail  when  she  helped  clear 
the  table. 

Timmy  slipped  his  half-eaten 
drumstick  onto  her  lap.  She  looked 
at  him  so  ferociously  that  he  began 
to  chew  the  inside  of  his  thumb. 

Father  said,  "It's  beautiful  out 
tonight.  A  full  moon."  He  looked  at 
Emily  and  Timmy.  "It  was  so  bright 
that  I  could  see  my  shadow  when  I 
locked  up  the  office." 
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"Will  you  children  pulease  finish 
your  milk,"  Emily's  mother  said. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  Emily  would  get  in  her  father's 
black  Plymouth.  The  cows  stared  at 
them  as  they  drove  past. 

Sometimes  they'd  make  house 
calls  way  out  in  the  country.  Her 
father  would  lug  his  black  bag  from 
its  place  on  the  floor  behind  his 
driver's  seat.  He'd  walk  fearlessly 
past  big  barking  farm  dogs  and 
roosters  crowing  and  flapping  up 
dust  while  the  hens  scattered,  white 
feathers  flying.  Old-looking  women 
would  hold  the  door  open  wide  for 
him.  Sometimes  people  waved  to 
her  out  in  the  car  and  once  a  little 
boy  brought  her  a  piece  of  choco¬ 
late  cake.  She  would  wait  in  the  car, 
playing  with  the  gear  shift.  It  stuck 
straight  up  from  the  floor  and 
separated  the  driver's  part  of  the 
seat  from  her  side.  She  tilted  her 
head  to  one  side  and  pretended  to 
drive.  When  her  father  came  back 
to  the  car  and  caught  her  playing 
with  the  stick-shift  he  laughed  and 
said,  "You  look  pretty  saucy  and 
pert,  missy.  When  your  feet  can 
reach  the  pedals  I'll  teach  you  to 
drive." 

But  usually  they  drove  straight  to 
her  father's  office  in  town  where 
she  helped  him  put  up  medicine. 
His  nurse,  Sherrill,  would  already  be 
there.  She  was  pretty,  with  wavy 
hair  the  color  of  fresh  butter,  and 
she  wore  bright  red  fingernail  polish 
and  bright  red  lipstick.  When 
Sherrill  spoke  her  voice  seemed  too 
high  and  giggly,  Emily  thought.  She 
smiled  too  much. 

Saturdays  they'd  go  to  the  office 
early,  but  Sundays  not  until  after 
church.  That's  when  the  farmers 
came  into  town  wearing  suit  jackets 
over  their  overalls.  Some  town 
people  said  that  was  called  a 
farmer's  tuxedo  and  snickered,  but 
Emily's  father  said  they  worked 
hard  and  he  made  time  to  listen  to 
them  tell  about  new  kinds  of  hybrid 
seeds,  or  how  the  heavy  rain  all  last 
week  might  delay  harvesting. 

Emily  would  begin  her  work  by 
taking  a  dozen  little  white 
envelopes  out  of  a  big  box.  If  she 
were  alone,  she'd  read  the  heavy 


black  lettering  out  loud: 

Thomas  H.  Cameron,  M.D. 

PRESCRIPTION  Rx 
There  were  blank  lines  on  each 
envelope  where  she  printed  the 
names  of  the  pills  she  would  count 
out  very  precisely  and  slide  into  the 
side  openings.  She  knew  by  heart  to 
put  exactly  twenty  digitalis  tablets 
in  three  envelopes,  twenty  neo- 
antergen  in  four.  Then  the  big  white 
sulfa  pills  made  up  the  rest.  She  was 
proud  that  her  father  let  her  put  up 
the  medicines.  "Take  one  four  times 
a  day,"  she  printed  carefully  on 
each  envelope.  The  sticky  stuff 
tasted  sweet  when  she  sealed  the 
envelopes. 

If  anybody  needed  something 
different,  her  father  — or  sometimes 
Sherrill— would  tell  her  and  show 
her  which  jar  to  get.  Daddy  said  all 
his  patients  liked  Sherrill  and  that 
she  knew  exactly  where  everything 
in  the  office  belonged.  Sherrill  had 
been  his  nurse  for  a  year.  The  other 
nurse  he  had  before  complained 
about  coming  in  on  weekends  when 
working  people  and  farmers  could 
make  appointments  or  get  into 
town.  Daddy  said  he  couldn't 
manage  without  Sherrill.  Her 
mother  had  stopped  dropping  by 
the  office  after  Sherrill  started  to 
work. 

One  Sunday  Emily  filled  and 
sealed  an  envelope  before  she 
wrote  on  it.  The  pills  made  it  so 
bumpy  she  couldn't  print  the  letters 
straight.  She  almost  cried,  but 
Sherrill  came  into  the  medicine 
room  just  then,  so  she  jammed  the 
envelope  deep  into  the  pocket  of 
her  blue  pinafore  and  later  buried  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  wastebasket. 

"Hi  honey.  You  look  so  nice 
today,"  Sherrill  said,  her  blue  eyes 
smiling.  Emily  looked  down  at  the 
floor.  It  was  cement,  painted 
reddish-brown  to  cover  the  cracks, 
and  it  was  so  hard  that  she  guessed 
even  an  aspirin  tablet  would  break 
if  it  fell  off  the  counter. 

"We  need  some  more  sulfadi¬ 
azine,"  Sherrill  said.  "Would  you 
please  fill  a  few  more  envelopes, 
and  put  forty  of  them  into  each?  I 
think  you  should  use  the  larger 
envelopes."  Sherrill  held  a  big 
amber  jar  out  to  Emily,  but  the  little 


girl  had  busied  herself  searching 
through  the  drawers  for  the  box 
with  the  biggest  envelopes.  When 
Sherrill  finally  set  the  jar  down, 
Emily  began  counting  out  the  pills. 
Dr.  Cameron  entered  the  medicine 
room.  "Well,  darling,"  he  said  smil¬ 
ing  at  Emily,  "I  see  you've  got 
everything  all  set."  Emily  looked  up 
at  her  father  quickly,  but  he  and 
Sherrill  were  leaving  the  room 
together  and  Sherrill  was  laughing 
as  she  whispered  something  to  him. 
He  laughed,  too. 

Monday  Mr.  Kendrick's  cows  got 
out  of  the  gate,  and  on  her  way 
home  from  school  Emily  stepped  in 
a  fresh  cow-pie.  The  cows  were  just 
safely  back  inside  the  fence  when  it 
happened.  She  didn't  say  "moo" 
that  day,  but  cried,  "You  dumb  fat 
brown  cows!  I  hate  you!"  and  ran 
up  to  her  house  without  checking  to 
see  if  her  mother  was  watching. 

"Your  feet!  Oh  Emily,  go  outside 
this  very  minute  and  don't  come 
back  in  until  your  shoes  are  clean." 

Timmy  said  in  a  sing-song, 
"Freckle-faced  cow-pie, 

Stinky  shoes  from  the  moo's." 

"Shut  up  or  I'll  tell  everyone  you 
wet  your  bed,"  Emily  shouted  at 
him. 

When  her  mother  told  her  to  set 
the  table  for  dinner  that  afternoon 
she  looked  up  at  her  mother  and 
asked,  "Does  daddy  like  Sherrill?" 

Her  mother  replied  quickly,  "Of 
course  he  does.  She  works  for  him." 

Emily  clutched  the  four  dinner 
plates  tightly  to  her  chest.  "Is  that 
why  he  called  her  'darling'?" 

Her  mother's  face  suddenly 
looked  as  if  old  crosspatch  Mr. 
Olson  had  said  something  really 
mean.  Emily  noticed  the  shadows 
under  her  mother's  eyes  seemed 
darker  than  usual.  She  chewed  the 
inside  of  her  cheek.  "Guess  what 
happened  at  school  today, 
Mommy,"  she  exclaimed.  "I 
skinned  my  knee  at  recess  and  Miss 
Mills  had  to  put  iodine  on  it.  It 
stung!" 

She  was  glad  when  the  telephone 
rang  right  then.  It  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  call  and  her  mother  first  took 
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the  name  and  number,  and  then 
said  to  try  the  office,  and  if  there 
was  no  answer,  to  call  the  page 
system  at  Central  City  Hospital. 
When  she  hung  up  she  said,  ''Would 
you  please  help  me  fix  a  tossed 
salad,  Emmie,  after  you  set  the 
table?"  and  touched  her  daughter's 
brown  hair  for  just  a  moment.  Emily 
set  the  table  and  didn't  ask  what 
time  daddy  would  be  home.  Her 
mother's  shoulders  looked  tired. 

At  dinner  that  night  her  mother 
forget  to  tell  her  and  Timmy  to  eat 
their  vegetables.  Her  father  said, 
"We  had  quite  a  day  at  the  office." 
Emily  and  Timmy  looked  up  expec¬ 
tantly  to  hear  what  happened,  but 
Emily's  mother  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  fetch  some  extra 
napkins  and  he  never  finished  the 
story. 

The  next  day  when  Emily  walked 
up  the  driveway  her  mother  wasn't 
waiting  for  her  at  the  door.  The 
kitchen  was  empty.  No  food  was  on 
the  counter.  She  went  downstairs  to 
the  garage  and  her  mother's  green 
Nash  was  gone. 

"Where's  Mommy?"  she  asked 
Timmy. 

"I  don't  know.  She  said  she  was 
going  out  for  a  drive." 

Timmy  climbed  up  onto  the 
kitchen  stool.  He  found  the  sugar 
bowl,  put  it  on  the  counter,  and 
began  sucking  sugar  from  his  wet 
fingers.  Emily  turned  on  the  radio 
and  leaned  her  thin  elbows  on  the 
counter.  The  late  afternoon  radio 
programs  usually  gave  hog  prices  in 
between  stupid  songs  about  Purina 
Cattle  Chow.  But  sometimes  the 
announcer  would  tell  about  a  lost 
cat  or  dog  and  say  if  anybody  saw  it 
they  should  ask  the  telephone 
operator  for  his  number:  550.  Once 
Mr.  Whitmire's  champion  Black 
Angus-  bull,  Dynamite,  got  loose 
and  the  radio  man  said  he  never  got 
so  many  calls  ever. 

When  her  father  came  home  he 
asked  where  Mother  was.  Emily 
looked  at  Timmy,  who  bit  at  the 
cuticle  of  his  index  finger. 

Dr.  Cameron  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  made  scrambled  eggs. 
Emily,  Timmy,  and  their  father  sat 
down  to  eat  at  the  uncovered  table. 
Timmy  didn't  even  tell  Emily  there 


were  cooties  in  her  milk.  She  didn't 
say  she  hated  eggs.  In  fact,  no  one 
said  anything  until  Dr.  Cameron 
asked,  "Did  Mother  say  when  she'd 
be  back?" 

Timmy's  wide  eyes  looked  fright¬ 
ened  as  he  replied,  "She  went  for  a 
drive,  Daddy."  But  Emily  could 
only  stare  at  the  yellow  lumps  on 
her  plate.  Forkful  by  forkful  she 
began  forcing  cold  eggs  into  her 
mouth.  She  peeped  at  her  father's 
face.  He  had  spilled  a  little  puddle 
of  milk  onto  the  table,  and  although 
his  fingers  reached  for  a  napkin  and 
wiped  the  mess  up  in  one  sweep,  his 
face  looked  peculiar  and  he  was 
staring  straight  through  the  mirror 
on  the  wall. 

They  sat  there  a  long  time. 
Timmy  began  to  fidget  and  suck  his 
thumb  when  they  heard  the  garage 
door  close.  Emily's  father  was  on  his 
feet  as  her  mother  walked  into  the 
dining  room. 

"I  went  for  a  drive  and  stopped 
at  the  Prairie  Chapel  Church  for 

their  Tuesday  night  dinner.  I'm 

tired,  Tom.  Would  you  put  the 
children  to  bed?"  She  was  wearing 
her  good  pale  blue  linen  dress  with 
the  lace  collar.  She  had  on  her  high 
heeled  Spectator  shoes. 

The  next  Saturday  when  Emily's 
father  unlocked  the  office  door 

Emily  said,  "Sherrill  must  be  late." 

Her  father  said,  "Sherrill  has 

found  a  new  job  at  the  hospital  in 
Central  City."  He  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  he  said  quietly, 
"I'll  need  you  to  help  me  with  a 
special  job.  Today  you  get  to  meet 
my  new  nurse."  He  slowly  walked 
out  of  the  medicine  room,  fingers 
tightly  gripping  the  rubber  part  of 
the  stethoscope  around  his  neck, 
eyes  looking  down  at  the  cracked 
cement  floor. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  Emily  was 
arranging  her  envelopes,  a  large 
woman  in  a  white  starched  uniform 
strode  into  the  room.  She  wore  a 
stiff  white  cap  in  her  grey  hair  and 
pulled  a  package  of  Beechnut  gum 
from  her  immaculate  pocket. 

"I'm  Cora.  You  must  be  Emily.  I'll 
bet  you  like  gum,  and  when  you 
finish  with  putting  up  the  pills  for 
today,  this  is  for  you.  Do  you  think 


you  could  show  me  where  your 
father  keeps  the  cotton,  the  gauze 
bandages,  and  the  adhesive  tape? 
Land  sakes,  he's  hidden  everything 
so  well  I  wonder  if  I'll  ever  get  the 
knack  of  things.  I'm  glad  you're 
here  to  help  me." 

Emily  smiled  back  at  the  robust 
woman,  and  cupboard  by  cup¬ 
board,  drawer  by  drawer,  showed 
her  where  everything  belonged.  She 
told  her  how  Mr.  Olson  was  sort  of 
nice  and  sort  of  mean,  except  when 
he  got  mad  and  his  face  turned  fire- 
engine  red  and  then  he  was  really 
truly  scary.  She  told  her  that 
Bismarks  and  cinnamon  twists  were 
scrumptious  and  cost  five  cents  at 
the  Tan  Top  Bakery  across  the 
street. 

Monday  morning  Emily's  mother 
gave  her  a  nickel  for  the  bus.  "Don't 
miss  the  bus,  Emmie,"  her  mother 
said  as  she  fluffed  up  her  daughter's 
dark  hair  with  her  hands  and  smiled. 
The  smile  drooped  at  the  edges  a 
little. 

That  afternoon,  as  an  old  yellow 
and  green  bus  wheezed  up  to  the 
stop  in  front  of  Olson's  Pharmacy, 
its  fumes  made  dust  swirl  across  the 
bricks.  Emily  jumped  up  through 
the  door  quickly  so  she  would  not 
soil  her  new  saddleshoes. 

That  night,  alone  in  her  dark  bed¬ 
room,  she  strained  to  hear  the  com¬ 
forting  rise  and  fall  of  voices 
talking.  But  the  house  stayed  com¬ 
pletely  still.  She  heard  the  low  hum 
of  the  kitchen  exhaust  fan  when  its 
motor  turned  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  much  later  she  heard  the 
distant  moan  of  a  freight  train's 
whistle.  Shivering,  she  pulled  her 
bedspread  up  to  her  chin.  Bess,  her 
doll,  was  cradled  tightly  in  one  arm. 

Emily  closed  her  eyes.  Her 
eyelids  quivered  so  much  they  kept 
her  awake.  There  was  a  weight  on 
her  chest  that  made  it  hard  to 
breathe.  She  wished  she  were  Bess. 
Bess  was  just  a  toy  little  girl.  When 
she  lay  down,  her  eyelids  lowered 
themselves  easily  over  her  eyes  and 
never  trembled  because  she  had 
said  something  dreadful. 
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lilac  bouquets 


to  go  back 
to  the  twirl 

of  home-grown  icicle  radishes 
in  Bavarian  china  saltcellars 


Illustration  by  Amy  Harold 


Stacking  Firewood 

Laughter  of  my  daughter,  4  years  old, 
clear  and  bursting  from  silence 
like  surprised  pigeons,  the  whir 
of  them  taking  to  quick  flight  — 

whose  mother  has  said  something 
she  finds  funny 

rippling  through  the  line  of  solemn 
100  year  valley  oaks 

reaching  me  in  the  woodshed 
where  I  have  been  stacking  firewood, 

stop  to  pen  this  — 

—  Peter  Brett 


to  the  lemoned  and  sugared  iced  tea 
sweating  on  the  north  porch 
in  its  crystal  pitcher 

to  the  mossed  hollow 

full  of  the  bloom  of  lily-of-the-valley 

waiting  under  that  porch  for  me  to  creep  into 

to  the  turtle  dove's 

nesting  coo  wavering  through 

the  shimmer  of  a  July  afternoon  in  Kansas 


to  the  toe  thumping  rock 

of  Gram  in  the  porch  swing  outside  the  window 
slow  jigging  to  her  low  hum  of  Sweet  Molly  Malone 


—  Sheryl  L.  Nelms 


When  I  Was  a  Child  a  Hill  Was.  .  . 

Home  for  sweetly  smelling  dogwood  trees 
Hunting  ground  for  hungry  cats 
Heartless  depriver  of  lavender  sunsets 
Generous  provider  of  juicy  wild  blackberries 
And  the  delicate  divider  between  us  and  China. 

—  Patty  West  Hopkins 


to  the  easy  knowing  of  childhood 

that  everything  is 

always 

right 


to  Gram  and  Gramps'  four-poster 
feathered  with  the  puff 
of  goose  down 

to  the  Philco  fan 
oscillating  me  into  naptime 

to  the  soft  flip  of  lace  curtains 
breeze  fluffed  and  tickling 
my  cheek 
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Illustration  by  William  Meyer 
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THE  MAN  WHO  LOVED 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


by 

Michael  Dobberstein 


Gant  knew  he  was  on  to  some¬ 
thing  the  first  time  he  drove  through 
Prairieville.  Not  that  he  could  say 
exactly  what  it  was  that  struck  him 
about  the  town,  just  that  something 
was  different.  Something  about  the 
late  August  heat  made  the  bright, 
dusty  air  pulse  against  his  wind¬ 
shield  with  an  almost  electric  shim¬ 
mer,  while  the  weathered  old  build¬ 
ings  he  drove  past  stood  out  sharply 
against  the  hard  blue  of  the  sky,  as 
though  etched  there  by  a  fine  hand. 
Solid  and  grave  in  the  afternoon 
light,  each  building  looked  as 
though  it  could  last  forever,  no 
matter  what. 

He  felt  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  storefronts  were 
empty,  their  doors  boarded  up.  He 
had  expected  that.  Small  towns  like 
Prairieville  were  dying  all  over  the 
state  and  Gant  liked  driving  through 
them  sometimes  when  he  left 
Dallas  on  business.  He  liked  the 
silence  in  such  out  of  the  way 
places,  was  drawn  by  the  sense  of 
quiet  decay  in  old,  warped  wood, 
crumbling  stone.  Prairieville  was 
only  thirty  miles  from  Dallas  but  he 
had  never  been  here  before.  Nor 
had  he  ever  noticed  how  rich  and 
strange  summer  light  could  be, 
playing  on  dusty  windows,  drawing 
every  line  and  crack  out  of  old 
wood. 

Gant  drove  slowly  down  the  main 
street  and  parked  at  the  curb.  There 
was  little  traffic,  but  the  street  was 
far  from  empty.  A  pickup  rattled 
by,  and  two  women,  one  of  them 
pushing  a  baby  in  a  stroller,  walked 
lazily  up  the  sidewalk,  their 
shadows  sharp  and  black  behind 
them.  When  Gant  got  out  of  the  air- 
conditioned  car,  he  began  to  sweat 
instantly  in  the  fierce  heat,  but  he 
was  in  the  light;  he  was  part  of  it. 

He  wanted  to  stretch  his  legs,  he 
told  himself.  He  walked  down  the 


street,  listening  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  footsteps  on  the  worn  concrete 
of  the  sidewalk,  and  paused  briefly 
at  abandoned  storefronts  to  note 
the  plywood  nailed  up  over  doors, 
the  darkened  interiors  behind  plate 
glass  streaked  with  dirt.  There  was 
an  iron  lamppost  on  the  corner  and 
he  stopped  by  this  too,  looking  at 
how  the  light  revealed  each  nick 
and  scratch  in  the  ribbed,  metal 
base.  It  occurred  to  him  that  even 
something  designed  simply  to  stand 
in  one  place  got  heavy  use  over 
time. 

Some  businesses  seemed  to  be 
thriving.  He  strolled  into  a  hardware 
store,  browsed  racks  of  tools,  bins 
of  nails,  bolts,  open  crates  full  of 
hinges,  lengths  of  pipe,  odds  and 
ends.  The  place  had  a  mysterious, 
pleasant  smell,  a  hardware-store 
smell  of  quiet  work,  old  solvents, 
age.  When  Gant  left  the  store,  the 
man  behind  the  counter  looked  up. 

"Help  you,  mister?" 

"No  thanks,"  Gant  said.  "Just 
looking." 

Janice  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
combing  out  her  long,  straight  hair, 
a  hand  mirror  on  the  lap  of  her 
robe. 

"Where  did  you  say  you  wanted 
to  go?"  she  asked. 

"Prairieville,"  Gant  answered.  "I 
thought  we  could  take  Trish,  drive 
up  on  Sunday.  Just  for  the  drive, 
you  know,  have  a  look  around.  Get 
a  bite  to  eat." 

Janice  studied  the  brush,  looking 
for  grey  hair.  Then  she  looked  care¬ 
fully  in  the  mirror  at  her  eyebrows, 
temples,  teeth. 

"What's  in  Prairieville?" 

"Not  much,  really.  It's  just  a 
small  town."  He  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  pulled  off  his  shoes. 
"I  thought  the  three  of  us  could 


spend  some  time  together.  See 
north  Texas." 

"We  live  in  north  Texas.  We  see  it 
every  day." 

"We  see  Dallas  every  day. 
Prairieville  is  different." 

"You  said  it  was  just  a  small 
town."  She'd  found  a  grey  hair,  and 
searched  through  a  bureau  drawer 
for  tweezers. 

He  finished  undressing,  put  on  his 
pajamas.  "We'll  just  go  for  a  drive. 
A  drive  in  the  country." 

"Fine  with  me."  She  looked  at  his 
back  in  the  mirror.  "I  like  Sunday 
drives  in  the  country." 

Gant  drove  up  Highway  75, 
Janice  beside  him,  Trish  settled  in 
the  back  seat,  moodily  studying  the 
rolling,  sere  hills  dotted  with  low 
trees  that  stretched  along  the  road. 
Trish  was  thirteen  and  thought 
spending  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Prairieville  was  dumb.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sunday  afternoons  were 
dumb  because  there  was  never  any¬ 
thing  to  do.  She'd  agreed  to  go 
because  humoring  her  father  made 
her  feel  grown  up. 

The  countryside  excited  Gant.  He 
hummed  under  his  breath  and 
lightly  tapped  his  fingers  on  the 
steering  wheel  to  the  rhythm  of 
some  inner  music.  Janice  glanced  at 
him  occasionally.  After  fourteen 
years  of  marriage,  she  did  not 
believe  her  husband,  or  indeed  life 
itself,  held  many  surprises  for  her. 
She  watched  the  pale  yellow  hills 
flow  by. 

They  parked  on  the  main  street, 
not  far  from  where  Gant  had 
stopped  before,  and  got  out  of  the 
car.  The  street  was  empty,  the  few 
stores  still  in  business  closed  on 
Sunday.  A  light,  dry  wind  shuffled 
scraps  of  paper  along  the  sidewalk, 
scratched  across  the  old  wood  of 
rooftops. 
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“It's  awfully  hot,"  Trish  said, 
blinking  in  the  glaze  of  sun. 

"Put  your  sunglasses  on,  honey," 
her  mother  told  her.  Janice  smiled 
at  Gant,  ready  for  anything. 

"Where  to?"  she  asked. 

"Let's  walk,"  Gant  said. 

The  three  of  them  strolled  up  the 
street,  Gant  and  Janice  lightly  hold¬ 
ing  hands,  Trish  trailing  behind.  She 
stopped  at  empty  store  windows 
and  pulled  the  sunglasses  down  her 
nose,  squinting  over  them  into  the 
darkness  beyond.  Mostly  she  saw 
only  her  reflection,  but  she  could 
sense  the  dim,  vacant  rooms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass. 

"Looks  like  everybody's  left,"  she 
said.  "Guess  they've  all  moved  to 
Dallas." 

Gant  stood  on  the  sidewalk  in  the 
glassy  afternoon  heat,  his  head 
cocked  toward  the  only  sound  he 
could  hear  in  the  almost  perfect 
silence  of  the  street:  gently,  from 
very  far  away,  came  the  faint 
whistle  of  a  train.  He  looked  down 
the  street,  could  glimpse  between 
the  buildings  the  huge  prairie 
stretching  away  from  the  town, 
away  from  Texas  like  a  yellow, 
grassy  sea  and  he  felt  utterly,  com¬ 
pletely  at  peace. 

"It's  lovely,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Really  lovely." 

Janice  looked  at  his  rapt  face,  the 
first  worry  line  dimpling  between 
her  eyes. 

"How  about  some  lunch,"  she 
said.  "I  spotted  a  McDonald's  on 
the  freeway." 

"I've  been  thinking  about 
moving,"  Gant  announced  a  few 
mornings  later  at  breakfast. 

Janice  looked  up  from  her  toast. 
She'd  felt  something  was  coming, 
something  she  didn't  want  to  think 
about.  Gant  had  seemed  preoccu¬ 
pied  after  their  visit  to  Prairieville, 
and  she  suspected  that  he  had  been 
back  to  the  town  since  then.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  married  life,  she  had 
begun  to  feel  unsure  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

"Oh  really?"  she  asked  carefully. 

"We're  outgrowing  this  place, 
don't  you  think?" 

"I  hadn't  noticed.  It  seems  fine  to 
me." 


"I've  found  a  house  in  Prairieville 
I  think  we'd  like.  It's  old  and  needs 
work,  but  it  sits  on  about  two  acres. 
Wonderful  amount  of  space." 

Trish  studied  her  cereal,  stirred 
soggy  corn  flakes  in  the  milk. 

"We'll  have  to  talk  about  this," 
Janice  said.  Her  voice  sounded 
strange  to  her,  as  though  it  came 
from  across  the  room. 

Gant  sat  back  in  his  chair.  "We'll 
have  to  sell  this  place,  of  course. 
And  we  may  have  to  rent  for  awhile, 
until  we  fix  up  the  new  house." 

Janice  looked  around  at  the 
suburban  kitchen  she'd  cooked  in 
for  most  of  her  marriage.  The 
morning  sun  shone  softly  through 
the  curtains  over  the  sink,  dappling 
the  countertop,  the  toaster,  the 
microwave.  She'd  spent  an  entire 
afternoon  searching  for  just  the 
right  color  for  those  curtains,  a  light 
shade  of  blue  to  match  new  wall¬ 
paper.  Trying  to  picture  them  in 
another  kitchen  made  her  dizzy. 

"We've  lived  here  for  ten  years," 
she  said.  "We'll  have  to  talk  about 
this." 

"Oh  sure.  Nothing's  settled  yet." 

Trish  looked  up  from  her  cereal. 
"I  won't  go,"  she  declared.  "I  don't 
want  to  leave  Dallas." 

Gant  smiled  at  her.  "Don't  worry, 
honey.  Nothing's  decided  yet. 
Besides,  we  wouldn't  be  very  far 
from  Dallas." 

"I  won't  go,"  Trish  repeated. 
"You  can't  make  me." 

"More  coffee?"  Janice  asked  her 
husband. 


The  house  Gant  had  picked  out 
sat  on  one  and  three-quarter  acres 
of  old  pasture  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  outside  Prairieville.  It  had  been 
built  in  1929  for  the  local  banker, 
the  real  estate  agent  had  told  him, 
and  had  been  in  the  banker's  family 
for  two  generations.  The  family  was 
"scattered  all  over  creation  now," 
the  agent  had  said,  and  wanted  to 
sell.  The  house  had  been  empty  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Gant  liked  it  at  once.  A  wide 
verandah  stretched  along  the  broad 
front,  facing  what  had  once  been  a 
lawn  that  sloped  away  from  the 
house.  The  yard  was  choked  with 


weeds  and  wild  grass,  but  Gant 
could  see  how  it  must  have  looked 
when  cared  for:  verdantly  lush, 
closely  cropped,  cool  to  the  touch 
in  summer. 

Inside,  wallpaper  peeled  away 
from  yellowing  plaster,  but  the 
wooden  floors,  though  worn  and 
sometimes  deeply  scratched, 
seemed  sound.  Varnish  would  bring 
the  floors  back,  Gant  thought.  The 
rooms  were  large,  ceilings  high.  He 
wandered  through  the  downstairs, 
noting  the  occasional  cracked  wall, 
the  splintered  window  sills. 

"Vandals,"  the  real  estate  agent 
said.  "You  know  how  people  are 
with  a  house  that  stays  empty  too 
long.  They  want  to  destroy  it." 

"I'd  take  out  all  the  plaster  and 
put  in  wall  board,  anyway,"  he  told 
her. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "That  will  look 
better." 

Upstairs  the  rooms  were  smaller, 
except  for  the  master  bedroom 
which  occupied  an  entire  quarter  of 
the  upper  floor,  with  double 
windows  in  one  corner  looking  out 
on  both  the  front  and  side  of  the 
house.  A  fireplace  filled  half  a  wall, 
and  Gant  imagined  the  banker  and 
his  wife  sitting  in  front  of  it  on  dark 
winter  evenings,  drinking  tea  or 
perhaps  a  little  brandy  before  bed, 
the  firelight  playing  on  their  drowsy, 
contented  faces. 

He  began  to  feel  excited.  He 
mentally  arranged  furniture,  rugs, 
pictures  and  mirrors  on  the  walls. 
He  could  see  where  plants  might  be 
placed  to  catch  the  best  light, 
imagined  a  headboard  that  would 
match  the  heavy  wainscotting 
around  the  fireplace. 

After  the  real  estate  agent  had 
left,  Gant  stood  for  awhile  in  the 
front  yard,  surveying  the  house. 
Once  many  years  before  he  had 
travelled  to  California  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives,  and  he  had  always  remem¬ 
bered  his  first  glimpse  of  San 
Francisco  as  he  rode  across  the  Bay 
Bridge.  The  city  had  loomed  up  out 
of  the  early  mist  like  a  dream  land¬ 
scape,  the  closely  packed  buildings 
crowned  with  a  pale  nimbus  of 
morning  fire.  Gant  had  found  the 
sight  astonishing,  and  he  had  told 
himself  that  he  belonged  there,  that 
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he  would  someday  live  in  a  city  that 
promised  such  beauty. 

He'd  never  been  back  to  San 
Francisco.  But  now,  twenty  years 
later,  he  felt  the  same  excitement 
looking  at  a  decaying  old  house  in 
Prairieville  that  he  had  once  felt  as 
he  approached  the  edge  of  the  con¬ 
tinent:  a  heady  sense  of  possibility, 
an  anticipation  of  something  he 
might  have  called  happiness. 

Gant  lay  awake,  watching  his 
wife  sleep.  Janice  was  on  her  back, 
head  turned  toward  him  on  the 
pillow,  and  he  liked  the  soft  lines  of 
her  face  in  repose,  the  smooth  rise 
and  fall  of  her  breast  under  the 
sheet.  They  had  argued  earlier,  but 
she  slept  easily  now,  one  hand  rest¬ 
ing  close  to  her  face,  the  fingers 
curled  slightly  inward  toward  the 
delicate  white  of  her  upturned 
palm. 

Gant  loved  his  wife,  and  watch¬ 
ing  her  sleeping  face,  he  felt  an 
almost  unbearable  tenderness  fill 
him,  like  warm  liquid  flowing  into 
his  chest.  He  wanted  the  house  for 
all  of  them,  he  thought;  he  wanted 
Janice  and  Trish  to  see  it  the  same 
way  he  did,  wanted  them,  in  fact,  to 
share  the  kind  of  feeling  he  had 
now,  poised  in  a  moment  of  silent, 
rapturous  discovery. 

"Where  will  you  work?"  Janice 
had  asked  earlier.  "You  can't  find  a 
job  there." 

"I  might  someday.  For  now  I'd 
commute,"  he'd  answered. 

"Commute?  You'll  be  on  the 
freeway  three  hours  a  day." 

"It's  worth  it,"  he  said. 

"We've  lived  here  for  ten  years. 
How  can  you  think  of  leaving?" 

"Come  with  me  to  look  at  the 
house.  It  won't  hurt  just  to  look.  I'll 
take  a  day  off  and  we'll  go  when 
Trish  starts  school  next  week." 

"I  don't  understand  this,"  Janice 
said.  "None  of  this  makes  sense." 

"At  least  give  it  a  chance." 

"What  is  it  about  that  town, 
anyway?"  Janice  worked  hard  to 
keep  her  voice  level,  and  the  strain 
tightened  the  skin  across  her  face. 
She  almost  wanted  to  hold  on  to 
something  to  keep  her  balance. 

He  looked  at  her,  tried  to  hold 
her  eyes  but  she  looked  away.  "It's 


hard  to  explain.  It  just  seems.  .  . 
beautiful." 

"This  is  destroying  us,"  Janice 
said. 

Janice  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
front  room  of  the  house,  looking 
out  the  streaked  windows  into  the 
weed-choked  yard  beyond.  The 
large,  high-ceilinged  room  made  her 
feel  small,  and  she  stood  with  her 
purse  held  to  her  chest,  as  though 
for  protection. 

Gant  was  in  the  open  doorway, 
examining  the  heavy  wood  of  the 
front  door. 

"Solid  as  granite,"  he  said, 
rapping  the  door  with  his  knuckles. 
"Doors  like  this  disappeared  forty, 
maybe  fifty  years  ago." 

Janice  looked  at  the  floor.  Scars 
in  the  ancient  wood  gleamed  like 
snail  tracks  across  the  bright  square 
of  sunlight  in  front  of  the  doorway. 
She  looked  up.  Something  indeciph¬ 
erable  had  been  spray-painted 
across  the  walls  and  she  squinted, 
trying  to  make  it  out. 

"Vandals,"  Gant  explained. 
"Don't  worry.  Those  walls  needed 
replacing." 

She  walked  tentatively  into  the 
dining  room,  watching  carefully 
where  she  put  her  feet,  alert  for 
holes  in  the  floor.  Gant  followed 
her,  mentally  polishing  window 
panes,  hanging  curtains. 

"Is  that  the  kitchen  through 
there?"  she  asked,  nodding  toward 
a  doorway.  She  noted  wallpaper 
bleached  bone  white,  delicate  webs 
of  spidery  cracks  radiating  through 
it  around  door  frames,  baseboards. 

"Let's  take  a  look  upstairs  first," 
Gant  said.  The  kitchen  had  been 
wrecked;  no  point  in  seeing  that  too 
soon,  he  thought. 

They  climbed  the  stairs  and  he 
showed  her  into  the  master 
bedroom,  waving  her  through  the 
door  with  a  small  flourish,  as 
though  seating  her  at  a  table  in  an 
expensive  restaurant. 

"This  is  the  best  room  in  the 
house,"  he  said.  "Aren't  these 
windows  something?"  He  stepped 
across  the  floor  and  with  some 
effort,  managed  to  lift  open  the 
heavy  frame  of  one  window.  A 
slight  breeze  drifted  the  sheen  of 


dust  along  the  window  sill  into 
small,  dancing  clouds  that  hung  in 
the  air. 

Janice  looked  dubiously  at  the 
window,  wondering  how  she  could 
ever  open  it.  She  turned  toward  the 
fireplace. 

"Native  stone,  I'll  bet,"  Gant 
offered,  following  her  glance. 
"Whoever  built  it  was  an  artist. 
There's  not  a  single  crack  in  the 
mortar." 

Janice  thought  how  cold  the 
house  would  be  in  the  winter. 

"I  know  this  place  will  take  a  lot 
of  work,"  he  went  on.  "But  we  can 
afford  it  now.  It'll  take  a  while,  too, 
as  long  as  a  year,  maybe.  But  we 
can  wait."  He  looked  out  the  open 
window. 

"It's  so  quiet  here.  You  can 
almost  hear  the  world  breathe." 

Janice  stood  across  the  bedroom 
from  her  husband,  her  body  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  pale  wash  of  sun 
from  the  windows,  her  hair  stirring 
in  the  freshening  breeze.  She  felt  an 
airy  lightness  envelope  her,  as 
though  her  flesh  had  become  as 
translucent  as  the  feathery  dust  that 
powdered  the  floor,  slicked  the 
window  sill. 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  she  said  so 
softly  Gant  could  barely  hear  her. 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"I  know  what  it  is,"  she  repeated. 
"There's  another  woman.  You're 
seeing  someone  in  Prairieville, 
aren't  you?" 

"What?"  he  said  again,  stupidly. 
He  looked  at  his  wife  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wide  floor,  the  space 
between  them  immense  in  the 
emptiness  of  the  room. 

"It's  the  only  thing  that  makes 
sense,"  Janice  said.  "I  want  to  go 
home  now."  She  walked  out  the 
door  and  down  the  stairs.  Gant 
could  hear  the  fast  click  of  her 
heels  across  the  old  wood  of  the 
front  room  floor  and  down  the 
verandah  steps  outside. 

Gant  was  working  late.  He  had 
turned  off  the  overhead  lights  and 
sat  at  his  desk  in  the  middle  of  the 
bright  cone  of  light  cast  by  a  single 
lamp.  He  liked  the  feel  of  the  build¬ 
ing  after  nearly  everyone  had  left. 
Outside  the  door  of  his  office  the 
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secretaries'  phones  were  quiet,  their 
typewriters  covered,  chairs  neatly 
pushed  to  the  desks.  When  he  lis¬ 
tened  closely,  he  could  hear  the 
muffled  whine  and  occasional 
bump  of  the  janitor's  vacuum 
cleaner  from  somewhere  down  the 
hall,  but  the  building  was  otherwise 
at  rest,  relieved  of  the  clatter  and 
hum,  the  noisy  strain  of  the  day. 

Lately  he'd  preferred  working 
alone  in  the  evenings,  had  taken 
pleasure  in  the  almost  pure  con¬ 
centration  he  could  bring  to  bear 
only  late  in  the  day.  He  felt  most 
comfortable  here  — shirt  sleeves 
rolled  up,  tie  loosened  — a  solitary 
in  the  yellow  pool  of  lamplight. 

After  a  while  he  would  begin  the 
nightly  ritual  of  leave-taking.  Rising 
from  the  cluttered  desk,  he'd  look 
tiredly  around  the  shadowy  office 
for  the  chair  where  he  had  tossed 
his  suit  jacket.  He  would  stand  in 
front  of  the  window,  watching  his 
reflection  as  he  buttoned  his  shirt 
cuffs,  put  one  arm,  then  the  other, 
through  the  jacket  sleeves. 

The  window  covered  almost  an 
entire  wall,  and  through  his  image 
in  the  glass  he  would  see  the  wide, 
coursing  glare  of  the  freeway 
fifteen  stories  below.  Beyond  the 
freeway,  the  city  raised  its  dense 
grids  of  light  against  the  darkness. 

Sometimes  he  came  very  close  to 
the  window,  so  close  his  reflection 
lost  itself  in  the  shuffling,  changing 
blur  of  traffic  and  city  lights.  He 
would  always  be  part  of  that.  But 
for  a  moment  he  liked  to  linger  on 
his  side  of  the  glass,  where  the  roar 
of  the  night  was  barely  more  than  a 
hollow,  gassy  sigh  from  below. 
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A  Lament 


When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  yearned  to  be  profound 
and  impress  others. 

Had  I  not  sought  so  determinedly 
to  become  meticulously  learned 
there  is  always  the  possibility 

that  I  might  have  made  love 
considerably  more  often 
and  by  now  I'd  be  a  wise  man. 

—  Brian  Compton  McGlynn 


Afterward 

with  no  phones 
for  hours  my 
heart's  loud 
as  a  footstep 
on  snow  that's 
crusted  over 
"heat"  I  wrote 
not  heart  holding 
my  own  arms 
shaking.  As  a 
baby  my  mother 
always  asked 
me  was  I  happy 
until  I  wondered 
if  I  was 

—  lyn  lifshin 


Knife's  Edge,  Mesa  Verde 

Snake  on 

knife's 

edge 

Above  a  sandstone  face 
below  sharp  clutching  talus 

straining 
with  fear 
grasping  at 

twigs 

grains  of  sand 

to  stay  a  certain  plunge. 

—  David  Staley 


Mid-Life 

Ocean  beaches  of  decay,  debris, 
the  messages  scotch-taped 
to  helium  balloons. 

If  you  find  this,  write  to  me, 
and  say  if  it  is  better  there, 
and  should  I  follow. 

Did  it  weather  crossing? 

Janet  Lincoln, 

three  blocks  over,  found  the  card, 
and  sent  it  back  by  mail. 

No,  here  it  is  the  same. 

I  found  your  card  just  at  low  tide, 
before  the  rain. 

—  Linda  Moore  Spencer 
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The  Land  of  Eisteddfod 


Let  us  shake  the  hand  of  Wales 
Outstretched  in  a  quiet  country  lane. 

You  will  find  the  spinning  wheel  of  Summer 
Upon  green  mountains  and  in  green  valleys, 
Weaving  threads  of  Nature 
In  floral  tapestry 

Of  honeysuckle  and  wild  hedge  roses. 

The  gentleness  of  Sundays  peals  in  bells 
Ringing  back  to  Celtic  kings, 

From  towered  churches  plundered. 

Let  us  wander  through  the  lichgate 
That  squeaks  on  agued  hinge, 

And  read  the  tumbling  tombstones, 

Till  we  reach  the  massive  door, 

That  groans  like  old  bones, 

As  we  slide  into  solitude. 

We  are  overcome  with  awe 

At  the  magic  of  masons 

And  the  cool  magnitude  of  space  enthroned 

By  hand-hewn  stones, 

That  have  absorbed  a  thousand  years 
Of  canticles  and  prayers. 

Shall  we  not  be  touched 

By  a  child  asleep  upon  a  tomb, 

Sculptured  in  Innocence, 

Marbled  in  Beauty? 

Medieval  knight  beneath  our  feet, 

Heroic  in  armour,  ball  and  chain  and  sword, 
Engraved  with  legend  onto  brass. 

We  rub  into  a  minor  immortality. 

The  stained  transparency  of  Christ 

—  His  twelve  apostles, 

Transmitting  light 

From  Eternity  to  Posterity 
In  shafts  of  eddying  dust, 

Highlight  the  lectern's  regal  eagle, 

Spreading  the  bible  on  golden  wings 
For  silvered  tongues  to  come  and  preach. 

Emerging  into  the  sun  again 

Shall  we  not  be  bowed  by  all  of  this? 

—  Enamoured  be  of  natural  heritage 
Meandering  through  villages 

And  past  aspiring  spires  and  crumbling  towers 

—  Moated  ruins,  mullioned  inns 

With  painted  signs  of  swans  and  kings. 

The  eye  seeks  further  down  the  lane 

—  Sees  old  folk  sit  by  window  pane 
Where  once  upon  all  fours  they  crawled, 

Much  as  their  parents  did  before. 

Deep  in  ancestral  cottage  thatch 
Birds  will  nest  and  yearly  hatch 

The  speckled  eggs  that  soon  become 
The  winged  sweet  chorus  of  Eisteddfod. 

—  Jonathan  Russell 
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A  Lament 


When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  yearned  to  be  profound 
and  impress  others. 

Had  I  not  sought  so  determinedly 
to  become  meticulously  learned 
there  is  always  the  possibility 

that  I  might  have  made  love 
considerably  more  often 
and  by  now  I'd  be  a  wise  man. 

—  Brian  Compton  McGlynn 


Afterward 

with  no  phones 
for  hours  my 
heart's  loud 
as  a  footstep 
on  snow  that's 
crusted  over 
"heat"  I  wrote 
not  heart  holding 
my  own  arms 
shaking.  As  a 
baby  my  mother 
always  asked 
me  was  I  happy 
until  I  wondered 
if  I  was 

—  lyn  lifshin 


Knife's  Edge,  Mesa  Verde 

Snake  on 

knife's 

edge 

Above  a  sandstone  face 
below  sharp  clutching  talus 

straining 
with  fear 
grasping  at 

twigs 

grains  of  sand 

to  stay  a  certain  plunge. 

—  David  Staley 


Mid-Life 

Ocean  beaches  of  decay,  debris, 
the  messages  scotch-taped 
to  helium  balloons. 

If  you  find  this,  write  to  me, 
and  say  if  it  is  better  there, 
and  should  I  follow. 

Did  it  weather  crossing? 

janet  Lincoln, 

three  blocks  over,  found  the  card, 
and  sent  it  back  by  mail. 

No,  here  it  is  the  same. 

I  found  your  card  just  at  low  tide, 
before  the  rain. 

—  Linda  Moore  Spencer 
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The  Land  of  Eisteddfod 


Let  us  shake  the  hand  of  Wales 
Outstretched  in  a  quiet  country  lane. 

You  will  find  the  spinning  wheel  of  Summer 
Upon  green  mountains  and  in  green  valleys, 
Weaving  threads  of  Nature 
In  floral  tapestry 

Of  honeysuckle  and  wild  hedge  roses. 

The  gentleness  of  Sundays  peals  in  bells 
Ringing  back  to  Celtic  kings, 

From  towered  churches  plundered. 

Let  us  wander  through  the  lichgate 
That  squeaks  on  agued  hinge. 

And  read  the  tumbling  tombstones, 

Till  we  reach  the  massive  door, 

That  groans  like  old  bones, 

As  we  slide  into  solitude. 

We  are  overcome  with  awe 

At  the  magic  of  masons 

And  the  cool  magnitude  of  space  enthroned 

By  hand-hewn  stones, 

That  have  absorbed  a  thousand  years 
Of  canticles  and  prayers. 

Shall  we  not  be  touched 

By  a  child  asleep  upon  a  tomb, 

Sculptured  in  Innocence, 

Marbled  in  Beauty? 

Medieval  knight  beneath  our  feet, 

Heroic  in  armour,  ball  and  chain  and  sword, 
Engraved  with  legend  onto  brass. 

We  rub  into  a  minor  immortality. 

The  stained  transparency  of  Christ 

—  His  twelve  apostles, 

Transmitting  light 

From  Eternity  to  Posterity 
In  shafts  of  eddying  dust, 

Highlight  the  lectern's  regal  eagle, 

Spreading  the  bible  on  golden  wings 
For  silvered  tongues  to  come  and  preach. 

Emerging  into  the  sun  again 

Shall  we  not  be  bowed  by  all  of  this? 

—  Enamoured  be  of  natural  heritage 
Meandering  through  villages 

And  past  aspiring  spires  and  crumbling  towers 

—  Moated  ruins,  mullioned  inns 

With  painted  signs  of  swans  and  kings. 

The  eye  seeks  further  down  the  lane 

—  Sees  old  folk  sit  by  window  pane 
Where  once  upon  all  fours  they  crawled, 

Much  as  their  parents  did  before. 

Deep  in  ancestral  cottage  thatch 
Birds  will  nest  and  yearly  hatch 

The  speckled  eggs  that  soon  become 
The  winged  sweet  chorus  of  Eisteddfod. 

—  Jonathan  Russell 
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The  Longer  Way 

I  always  take  the  longer  way, 

The  ugly  scenic  route;  a  landscape 
Made  for  troubled  travel. 

I  follow  detours  toward  delay, 
Treading  where  the  pavement 
Does  not  even  measure  gravel. 

The  driven  traverse  metered  spans, 

But  short-cuts  tend  to  take  their  toll. 
But  voyagers  are  lost  on  roads; 

Such  interstates  are  careful  plans 
To  sew  together  cities  where 
A  journeyman  implodes. 

I  am  not  where  I  should  be 
By  this  watch  and  intersection; 

My  natural  course  is  cause  to  stray, 

I  can  not  grasp  this  small  cartography, 
Tardy  to  the  simple  destinations. 

I  always  take  the  longer  way. 

—  Brian  Mahoney 
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THE  SUNSHINE  COVENANT 

by 

Virginia  A.  Deweese 


"Thar  he  goes.  Better  than  my 
pappy's  solid  gold  pocket  watch," 
Harry  Griggs,  a  small  bird  of  a  man, 
remarked  as  he  watched  Arnold 
Travis  lock  the  drugstore.  It  was 
exactly  six  o'clock,  the  time  Travis 
closed  his  shop  every  afternoon. 

The  five  men  occupying  the  two 
benches  in  the  small  park  area  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  square  had 
observed  the  same  ritual  for  nearly 
fourteen  years.  It  was  as  familiar  to 
them  as  their  own  faces. 

Slim  Thompson  spat  a  stream  of 
tobacco  juice  into  a  rusty  tin  can 
sitting  between  his  dust-covered 
boots.  "Yessiree  and  Miz  Harriet 
will  have  his  dinner  on  the  table  at 
six-fifteen  come  damnation  or  high 
water."  Heads  bobbed  in  unison  as 
five  pair  of  eyes  followed  Travis's 
progress  across  the  square  and  onto 
the  small  side  street  where  he  lived. 

"Ain't  done  bad  for  a  new¬ 
comer,"  Albert  Hayes  commented. 
"But  he  shore  has  peculiar  ways. 
Ain't  never  seen  a  man  keep  to  him¬ 
self  so  much."  Travis  had  disap¬ 
peared  from  view  but  the  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  stare  in  the  direction  he 
had  gone. 

Frank  Haskell  removed  his  straw 
hat  and  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
bald  head  with  a  bandana,  which  at 
one  time  had  been  red  but  was  now 
a  brownish-pink  from  so  many 
washings.  "Now  that  Miz  Harriet  is 
a  nice  lady.  She  always  has  a  smile 
and  a  'howdy-do'  for  everybody. 
Been  like  that  ever  since  she  was 
knee  high  to  a  cotton  boll.  Good 
stock  is  Miz  Harriet.  Jest  like  her 
folks.  Why  if  I  had  a  woman  like 
Miz  Harriet—" 

"You  old  buzzard,"  Albert  inter¬ 
rupted,  "if 'n  you  had  a  lady  like  Miz 
Harriet  you  wouldn't  have  the 
slightest  idee  what  to  do  with  her." 

Frank's  rheumy  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "I'da  love  her  just  like  I  did 
my  Bertha,  God  rest  her  soul." 


The  other  men  looked  away  from 
the  pain  lining  Frank's  face.  Except 
for  Slim  who  was  a  confirmed  bach¬ 
elor,  each  of  them  had  lost  a  wife, 
either  to  death  or  divorce.  However, 
Frank's  grief  was  the  freshest  as  his 
beloved  Bertha  had  passed  away 
only  a  year  before. 

"Wal,  I  heared  something  about 
old  Travis  the  other  day  that  damn 
near  set  me  back  on  my  ear,  let  me 
tell  y'all."  Slim  shook  his  head  as  he 
broke  the  silence  that  had  been 
hanging  over  the  small  group. 
"Course  I  ain't  saying  it's  the  gospel 
but  I  heared  it  from  old  Samuel  and 
you  know  he's  kinda  slow  and  don't 
have  a  mean  bone  in  his  body."  He 
stopped  and  waited.  It  didn't  take 
long. 

"I'll  bite,  Slim.  What  did  old 
Samuel  say?"  Harry  was  the  first  to 
speak  just  as  Slim  knew  he  would. 

"Yeah,  out  with  it,"  Charles 
Tidwell  urged.  "You  knows  we  all's 
as  closed  mouthed  as  mountain 
ticks  on  a  dog's  back  if  need  be." 

When  Slim  was  sure  he  had  his 
friends'  complete  attention,  he  said, 
"Wal,  old  Samuel  was  apicking  up 
the  trash.  It  must  have  been  day 
before  yesterday."  He  scrunched  up 
his  weatherbeaten  face  until  it  was 
a  mass  of  wrinkles,  making  him 
appear  even  older  than  his  seventy 
years.  "Wal,  anyhow,  old  Samuel 
says  he  was  out  that  night  at  Travis' 
back  fence  when  the  man  hisself 
got  home  at  exactly  ten  minutes 
after  six. 

"He  said  Travis  didn't  see  him 
'cause  of  that  white  oak  he  sets  the 
garbage  cans  under  must've  been 
blocking  his  view.  Anyhow,  Travis 
takes  a  key  out  and  lets  hisself  in 
the  back  door  and  'fore  he  can  even 
get  all  the  way  in,  old  Samuel  hears 
Miz  Harriet  raising  cain." 

Harry,  Albert,  Charles  and  Frank 
sat  up,  abandoning  their  relaxed 
positions,  and  leaned  towards  Slim 


to  catch  every  world. 

"What  was  she  fussing  about?" 
Frank  asked. 

Slim  gave  them  a  knowing  grin, 
displaying  tobacco  stained  teeth. 
"As  fur  as  old  Samuel  could  make 
out,  Miz  Harriet  was  'cusing  Travis 
of  stepping  out  on  her  with  some 
fancy  piece  from  over  in  Carlisle 
County." 

A  stunned  silence  followed.  Then 
a  chorus  of  "I'll  be's"  rang  out, 
accompanied  by  knee  slapping  and 
foot  tapping. 

"And  all  this  time  we  thought 
Travis  was  the  straightest  shooting 
gent  in  town,"  Harry  said,  still 
trying  to  take  it  all  in.  "Son  of  a 
gun,  if  that  ain't  the  lowest  thing  I 
ever  heared  of.  And  to  a  nice  lady 
like  Miz  Harriet." 

Frank  asked,  "What  else  did  old 
Samuel  hear?" 

"Not  much,"  Slim  answered, 
spitting  into  the  can  again.  "Except 
that  Travis  never  said  a  word  or  at 
least  Samuel  didn't  hear  him.  But  he 
did  see  Travis  raise  his  arm  and 
swing  it  downwards.  Then  he 
heared  a  loud  smack  and  right  after 
that  he  heared  weeping." 

A  hush  fell  over  the  men  as  they 
each  became  lost  in  thought. 

"I  don't  cotton  with  no  man¬ 
handling  of  the  womenfolk,"  Frank 
said  quietly  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Me  neither,"  Harry  echoed  as 
Charles  and  Albert  nodded  their 
agreement. 

"Wal,  what're  we  gonna  do 
about  it?  Are  we  gonna  let  that 
lowlife  get  away  with  treating  Miz 
Harriet  that  away?"  Frank  asked. 

"What  can  we  do?"  Harry 
wondered  aloud. 

"How  about  having  a  talk  with 
the  sheriff?"  Albert  suggested. 

Slim  looked  at  each  of  his 
buddies,  then  turned  to  study  the 
drugstore's  plate  glass  window 
which  reflected  the  light  from  the 
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The  Longer  Way 

I  always  take  the  longer  way, 

The  ugly  scenic  route;  a  landscape 
Made  for  troubled  travel. 

I  follow  detours  toward  delay, 
Treading  where  the  pavement 
Does  not  even  measure  gravel. 

The  driven  traverse  metered  spans, 

But  short-cuts  tend  to  take  their  toll. 
But  voyagers  are  lost  on  roads; 

Such  interstates  are  careful  plans 
To  sew  together  cities  where 
A  journeyman  implodes. 

I  am  not  where  I  should  be 
By  this  watch  and  intersection; 

My  natural  course  is  cause  to  stray, 

I  can  not  grasp  this  small  cartography, 
Tardy  to  the  simple  destinations. 

I  always  take  the  longer  way. 

—  Brian  Mahoney 
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THE  SUNSHINE  COVENANT 

by 

Virginia  A.  Deweese 
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Miz  Harriet—" 

"You  old  buzzard,"  Albert  inter¬ 
rupted,  "if'n  you  had  a  lady  like  Miz 
Harriet  you  wouldn't  have  the 
slightest  idee  what  to  do  with  her." 

Frank's  rheumy  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "I'da  love  her  just  like  I  did 
my  Bertha,  God  rest  her  soul." 


The  other  men  looked  away  from 
the  pain  lining  Frank's  face.  Except 
for  Slim  who  was  a  confirmed  bach¬ 
elor,  each  of  them  had  lost  a  wife, 
either  to  death  or  divorce.  However, 
Frank's  grief  was  the  freshest  as  his 
beloved  Bertha  had  passed  away 
only  a  year  before. 

"Wal,  I  heared  something  about 
old  Travis  the  other  day  that  damn 
near  set  me  back  on  my  ear,  let  me 
tell  y'all."  Slim  shook  his  head  as  he 
broke  the  silence  that  had  been 
hanging  over  the  small  group. 
"Course  I  ain't  saying  it's  the  gospel 
but  I  heared  it  from  old  Samuel  and 
you  know  he's  kinda  slow  and  don't 
have  a  mean  bone  in  his  body."  He 
stopped  and  waited.  It  didn't  take 
long. 

"I'll  bite,  Slim.  What  did  old 
Samuel  say?"  Harry  was  the  first  to 
speak  just  as  Slim  knew  he  would. 

"Yeah,  out  with  it,"  Charles 
Tidwell  urged.  "You  knows  we  all's 
as  closed  mouthed  as  mountain 
ticks  on  a  dog's  back  if  need  be." 

When  Slim  was  sure  he  had  his 
friends'  complete  attention,  he  said, 
"Wal,  old  Samuel  was  apicking  up 
the  trash.  It  must  have  been  day 
before  yesterday."  He  scrunched  up 
his  weatherbeaten  face  until  it  was 
a  mass  of  wrinkles,  making  him 
appear  even  older  than  his  seventy 
years.  "Wal,  anyhow,  old  Samuel 
says  he  was  out  that  night  at  Travis' 
back  fence  when  the  man  hisself 
got  home  at  exactly  ten  minutes 
after  six. 

"He  said  Travis  didn't  see  him 
'cause  of  that  white  oak  he  sets  the 
garbage  cans  under  must've  been 
blocking  his  view.  Anyhow,  Travis 
takes  a  key  out  and  lets  hisself  in 
the  back  door  and  'fore  he  can  even 
get  all  the  way  in,  old  Samuel  hears 
Miz  Harriet  raising  cain." 

Harry,  Albert,  Charles  and  Frank 
sat  up,  abandoning  their  relaxed 
positions,  and  leaned  towards  Slim 


to  catch  every  world. 

"What  was  she  fussing  about?" 
Frank  asked. 

Slim  gave  them  a  knowing  grin, 
displaying  tobacco  stained  teeth. 
"As  fur  as  old  Samuel  could  make 
out,  Miz  Harriet  was  'cusing  Travis 
of  stepping  out  on  her  with  some 
fancy  piece  from  over  in  Carlisle 
County." 

A  stunned  silence  followed.  Then 
a  chorus  of  "I'll  be's"  rang  out, 
accompanied  by  knee  slapping  and 
foot  tapping. 

"And  all  this  time  we  thought 
Travis  was  the  straightest  shooting 
gent  in  town,"  Harry  said,  still 
trying  to  take  it  all  in.  "Son  of  a 
gun,  if  that  ain't  the  lowest  thing  I 
ever  heared  of.  And  to  a  nice  lady 
like  Miz  Harriet." 

Frank  asked,  "What  else  did  old 
Samuel  hear?" 

"Not  much,"  Slim  answered, 
spitting  into  the  can  again.  "Except 
that  Travis  never  said  a  word  or  at 
least  Samuel  didn't  hear  him.  But  he 
did  see  Travis  raise  his  arm  and 
swing  it  downwards.  Then  he 
heared  a  loud  smack  and  right  after 
that  he  heared  weeping." 

A  hush  fell  over  the  men  as  they 
each  became  lost  in  thought. 

"I  don't  cotton  with  no  man¬ 
handling  of  the  womenfolk,"  Frank 
said  quietly  after  a  few  minutes. 

"Me  neither,"  Harry  echoed  as 
Charles  and  Albert  nodded  their 
agreement. 

"Wal,  what're  we  gonna  do 
about  it?  Are  we  gonna  let  that 
lowlife  get  away  with  treating  Miz 
Harriet  that  away?"  Frank  asked. 

"What  can  we  do?"  Harry 
wondered  aloud. 

"How  about  having  a  talk  with 
the  sheriff?"  Albert  suggested. 

Slim  looked  at  each  of  his 
buddies,  then  turned  to  study  the 
drugstore's  plate  glass  window 
which  reflected  the  light  from  the 
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lowering  sun.  "Hah!  Do  you  think 
he'd  listen  to  us?  A  bunch  of  old 
geezers  who  never  do  nothing  but 
park  our  backsides  on  these  here 
benches  all  summer  and  play 
checkers  all  winter  in  the  back 
room  of  Braswell's  Shell  Station?" 

"What  about  the  preacher?" 
Frank  said  eagerly. 

"Wal,  Brother  Hearn  is  a  right 
good  man  for  officiating  at 
weddings  and  he  does  some  great 
baptisings,  not  to  mention  some 
humdingers  of  laying-outs,"  Slim 
said.  "But  I  don't  much  think  he'd 
want  to  stick  his  nose  in  Travis' 
business.  Might  get  it  cut  off." 

"We  can't  just  sit  here  and  do 
nothing  but  twiddle  our  thumbs. 
Miz  Harriet  deserves  better," 
Charles  stated,  emphasizing  each 
word  with  a  cutting  motion  of  a 
gnarled  hand. 

"I  ain't  saying  we  don't  do 


nothing  atall,  but  there's  not  much 
we  can  do.  Except,  mayhaps.  .  . " 
Slim's  voice  trailed  off  as  he  once 
more  studied  the  drugstore  window. 
Across  one  wide  pane  was  written, 
"We  care  for  your  family's  health." 

Each  of  the  men  looked  at  Slim 
expectantly.  He  was  always  a  good 
one  for  finding  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  plaguing  a  body  and,  if  he  had 
an  idea,  they  wanted  to  hear  it. 

"Wal?"  Frank  prompted  when 
Slim's  silent  contemplation  of  the 
pharmacy  lengthened  into  minutes. 

Shaking  himself  out  of  his 
musings,  Slim  continued  as  though 
he'd  never  stopped.  "Mayhaps  we 
can  kinda  spread  the  word  that 
them  pills  he  dispenses  made  one  of 
us  real  sick." 

"And  just  what  good  is  that 
gonna  do?"  Harry  asked. 

"The  way  I'm  thinking  is  that 
when  the  townspeople  hear  about 


the  bad  batch  of  pills  Travis  gave 
one  of  us,  they'll  stop  agoing  to  his 
store  and  take  their  business  over  to 
the  new  Walgreen's  that's  just  been 
built  out  on  the  highway." 

"That's  a  right  good  idea.  Slim," 
Harry  agreed.  "But  I  still  don't  see 
how  it's  gonna  help  Miz  Harriet." 

"You  ain't  let  me  finish,"  Slim 
said  impatiently,  settling  himself 
more  comfortably  on  the  hard 
bench.  "I  figure  if'n  Travis  don't 
have  the  money  he  can't  be  avisit- 
ing  his  fancy  woman,  and  then  it 
won't  be  ahurting  Miz  Harriet." 

Frank  gave  a  sharp  nod.  "Shore 
sounds  like  it  might  work,  but  what 
about  his  slapping  her  around?" 

Sometimes  you  have  to  draw 
them  a  map,  Slim  thought,  before 
saying  aloud,  "We  can  drop  a  few 
hints  to  Travis,  after  his  business  has 
gone  down  of  course  and  he's  in  a 
more  agreeable  mood,  that  we 
knows  what  he's  been  up  to  and 
that  we  expect  him  to  treat  Miz 
Harriet  with  the  respect  she 
deserves." 

"And  if  that  don't  work?"  Charles 
voiced  the  question  on  all  their 
minds. 

Slim  leaned  back  against  the 
wooden  slats  and  crossed  his  leg 
over  his  knee,  adopting  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  has  to  be 
done  and  is  willing  to  do  it.  "Then 
we  find  something  that  will." 

Each  man  nodded  in  agreement 
and  adjusted  themselves  on  the 
benches  in  order  to  catch  the  final 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  square 
was  now  deserted  as  most  folks  had 
retired  to  their  homes  for  their 
evening  meals.  Soon  it  would  be 
dark  and  Slim  and  his  friends  would 
abandon  the  benches  until  early  the 
next  morning. 

Meanwhile  there  was  time  to  kill, 
so  in  his  best  story-telling  voice, 
Slim  said,  "You  know,  there's  been 
a  lot  of  tales  in  this  part  of  the 
country  about  grown  men  disap¬ 
pearing  to  never  be  heared  from 
again.  In  fact,  just  the  other  day,  I 
heared  of  this  fellow  that  got 
washed  up  out  of  the  Miz'sippi. 
Why  he'd  been  in  that  old  muddy 
water  so  long,  his  own  mama 
wouldna've  recognized  him.  .  ." 
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That  lark  from  Harper  Avenue 
envies  Charlie  Parker. 

Saves  his  best  stuff  to  strut 

when  the  moon  leans  against  midnight. 

You  can  see  his  body  hop, 
his  head  bob,  slick,  outside 
my  bedroom  window. 

Sensible  robins  digging  his  style. 

Heads  tucked  under  a  wing, 

they  chill  cool 

to  his  weird  wail 

rising  on  the  rustling  breeze. 

Six  days  jamming  hard 

drove  a  dozen  oaks  to  distraction. 

Made  them  stop  sleeping- 

bud  alive  with  green  goosebumps. 

Now  fifty  pairs  of  eyes 
follow  an  alleycat's  slink, 
his  primeval  stalking  arc 
curling  into  my  yard. 

The  party  goes  quiet. 

I  hold  my  breath  in  the  dark. 

The  lark  is  blowing  solo 
as  the  alleycat  springs. 

—  Orin  Arlington  Fraser 


Night  Song 

small  summer  moon 
sliver  of  silver 
moving  silently 
through  the  western  sky 
a  hook  you  are 
on  which  to  hang 
my  private  dreams 

yet  you  are  always 
much  too  far  away 

—  Gerald  Oosterveen 
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lowering  sun.  "Hah!  Do  you  think 
he'd  listen  to  us?  A  bunch  of  old 
geezers  who  never  do  nothing  but 
park  our  backsides  on  these  here 
benches  all  summer  and  play 
checkers  all  winter  in  the  back 
room  of  Braswell's  Shell  Station?" 

"What  about  the  preacher?" 
Frank  said  eagerly. 

"Wal,  Brother  Hearn  is  a  right 
good  man  for  officiating  at 
weddings  and  he  does  some  great 
baptisings,  not  to  mention  some 
humdingers  of  laying-outs,"  Slim 
said.  "But  I  don't  much  think  he'd 
want  to  stick  his  nose  in  Travis' 
business.  Might  get  it  cut  off." 

"We  can't  just  sit  here  and  do 
nothing  but  twiddle  our  thumbs. 
Miz  Harriet  deserves  better," 
Charles  stated,  emphasizing  each 
word  with  a  cutting  motion  of  a 
gnarled  hand. 

"I  ain't  saying  we  don't  do 


nothing  atall,  but  there's  not  much 
we  can  do.  Except,  mayhaps.  .  ." 
Slim's  voice  trailed  off  as  he  once 
more  studied  the  drugstore  window. 
Across  one  wide  pane  was  written, 
"We  care  for  your  family's  health." 

Each  of  the  men  looked  at  Slim 
expectantly.  He  was  always  a  good 
one  for  finding  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems  plaguing  a  body  and,  if  he  had 
an  idea,  they  wanted  to  hear  it. 

"Wal?"  Frank  prompted  when 
Slim's  silent  contemplation  of  the 
pharmacy  lengthened  into  minutes. 

Shaking  himself  out  of  his 
musings,  Slim  continued  as  though 
he'd  never  stopped.  "Mayhaps  we 
can  kinda  spread  the  word  that 
them  pills  he  dispenses  made  one  of 
us  real  sick." 

"And  just  what  good  is  that 
gonna  do?"  Harry  asked. 

"The  way  I'm  thinking  is  that 
when  the  townspeople  hear  about 


the  bad  batch  of  pills  Travis  gave 
one  of  us,  they'll  stop  agoing  to  his 
store  and  take  their  business  over  to 
the  new  Walgreen's  that's  just  been 
built  out  on  the  highway." 

"That's  a  right  good  idea,  Slim," 
Harry  agreed.  "But  I  still  don't  see 
how  it's  gonna  help  Miz  Harriet." 

"You  ain't  let  me  finish,"  Slim 
said  impatiently,  settling  himself 
more  comfortably  on  the  hard 
bench.  "I  figure  if'n  Travis  don't 
have  the  money  he  can't  be  avisit- 
ing  his  fancy  woman,  and  then  it 
won't  be  ahurting  Miz  Harriet." 

Frank  gave  a  sharp  nod.  "Shore 
sounds  like  it  might  work,  but  what 
about  his  slapping  her  around?" 

Sometimes  you  have  to  draw 
them  a  map,  Slim  thought,  before 
saying  aloud,  "We  can  drop  a  few 
hints  to  Travis,  after  his  business  has 
gone  down  of  course  and  he's  in  a 
more  agreeable  mood,  that  we 
knows  what  he's  been  up  to  and 
that  we  expect  him  to  treat  Miz 
Harriet  with  the  respect  she 
deserves." 

"And  if  that  don't  work?"  Charles 
voiced  the  question  on  all  their 
minds. 

Slim  leaned  back  against  the 
wooden  slats  and  crossed  his  leg 
over  his  knee,  adopting  the  attitude 
of  a  man  who  knows  what  has  to  be 
done  and  is  willing  to  do  it.  "Then 
we  find  something  that  will." 

Each  man  nodded  in  agreement 
and  adjusted  themselves  on  the 
benches  in  order  to  catch  the  final 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  square 
was  now  deserted  as  most  folks  had 
retired  to  their  homes  for  their 
evening  meals.  Soon  it  would  be 
dark  and  Slim  and  his  friends  would 
abandon  the  benches  until  early  the 
next  morning. 

Meanwhile  there  was  time  to  kill, 
so  in  his  best  story-telling  voice, 
Slim  said,  "You  know,  there's  been 
a  lot  of  tales  in  this  part  of  the 
country  about  grown  men  disap¬ 
pearing  to  never  be  heared  from 
again.  In  fact,  just  the  other  day,  I 
heared  of  this  fellow  that  got 
washed  up  out  of  the  Miz'sippi. 
Why  he'd  been  in  that  old  muddy 
water  so  long,  his  own  mama 
wouldna've  recognized  him.  . 
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That  lark  from  Harper  Avenue 
envies  Charlie  Parker. 

Saves  his  best  stuff  to  strut 

when  the  moon  leans  against  midnight. 

You  can  see  his  body  hop, 
his  head  bob,  slick,  outside 
my  bedroom  window. 

Sensible  robins  digging  his  style. 

Heads  tucked  under  a  wing, 

they  chill  cool 

to  his  weird  wail 

rising  on  the  rustling  breeze. 

Six  days  jamming  hard 

drove  a  dozen  oaks  to  distraction. 

Made  them  stop  sleeping- 

bud  alive  with  green  goosebumps. 

Now  fifty  pairs  of  eyes 
follow  an  alleycat's  slink, 
his  primeval  stalking  arc 
curling  into  my  yard. 

The  party  goes  quiet. 

I  hold  my  breath  in  the  dark. 

The  lark  is  blowing  solo 
as  the  alleycat  springs. 

—  Orin  Arlington  Fraser 


Night  Song 

small  summer  moon 
sliver  of  silver 
moving  silently 
through  the  western  sky 
a  hook  you  are 
on  which  to  hang 
my  private  dreams 

yet  you  are  always 
much  too  far  away 

—  Gerald  Oosterveen 
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November  rain 
no  overcoat 
again 

standing  hunchback 
flashlight  in  hand 

over  a  small  black  puppy 

waiting  for 
nature  to  call 
louder 

long  underwear 
and 

cowboy  boots 

no  match 

for  wet 
darkness. 

—  Sean  A.  Lawrence 


We  Live 


We  live 

only  for  a  moment; 
as  April's  rain 

enriches  barren  earth  — 
as  July's  sun 

warms  the  blue-clear  lake  — 
as  September's  wind 

tugs  at  scarlet  oak  leaves, 
as  December's  ice 

kills  the  pure  chrysanthemum. 

We  live 

only  for  a  moment, 
realizing  our 
potentialities 
only  partially. 

—  Natrona  F.  Wilson 


Staying 


I'm  not  sure 
why  I  stay. 

It's  not  that  I'm  unhappy 
nor  that 

I've  stopped  loving  you. 

I'm  used  to  the  dirty  socks 
on  the  bedroom  floor 
and  the  forgotten  phone  calls 
whenever  you  are  late. 

I  must  have  misplaced 

those  dreamy  feelings  of  anticipation 

and  I  can't  recall 

idly  thinking  about  you  lately. 

However, 

once  in  your  arms  again, 
feeling  your  loving  touch 
I  can  always 
remember  why  I  stay.  .  . 

Like  the  old,  worn-out 
tennis  shoes 

in  the  back  of  my  closet, 
our  Love 

is  very  carefully  broken  in  — 
a  smooth  fit 
every  time. 

—Carol  Ann  Bekavac 
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Sitting  on  her  bed,  Lisa  wonders 
whether  she  should  pack  the  bulky 
paddles  or  leave  them  here,  when 
Nils'  face  appears  in  the  open 
window. 

"I've  got  it." 

He  heaves  his  freckled  little  body 
up  and  sits  down  on  the  wooden 
sill. 

"I  — I  — I  know  what  we  can 
do—".  He  takes  a  deep  breath. 
Overwhelming  thoughts  are  hard  to 
put  into  smooth  sentences.  "We 
can  stick  a  banana  in  the  exhaust 
pipe.  I  saw  them  do  that  on  Beverly 
Hills  Cop.  That  way  their  car  won't 
start.  They'll  never  know  what 
happened.  I  can  do  it.  I'll  just  crawl 
up  to  the  back  of  their  car  and  stick 
it  in.  They'll  never  know  what  hit 
'em.  It  works." 

His  beautiful  idea  lights  up  his 
face. 

It  is  a  beautiful  idea.  Quite 
daring.  More  daring  than  anything 
she  has  done  during  the  last  five 
years. 

"But  what  if  they  catch  you?" 

"They'll  never  catch  me." 

They  probably  won't.  When  they 
played  rummy  with  his  parents,  he 
wasn't  caught  cheating,  either.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  noticed  him 
pick  up  two  or  three  cards  from  the 
deck  at  a  time  and  select  the  best 
one.  But  she  never  betrayed  him. 
After  all  she  was  his  chosen  partner, 
and  they  were  winning. 

"Yeah,  let's  do  it  then." 

She  smiles,  picturing  them  sitting 
in  their  hot  station  wagon,  all 
packed  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
beach.  The  father  turns  the  key  in 
the  ignition.  Nothing  but  the  tired 
sound  of  a  dying  engine.  He  tries 
again.  Nothing  again.  Then  the 
crash  of  an  explosion  as  the  car 
backfires.  This  triggers  one  of  baby 
girl's  everlasting  screams.  She  is 
always  screaming.  You  can  tell  the 
family  is  back  from  the  beach  when 
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you  hear  that  scream.  She  is  not  in 
agony  or  pain.  She  screams  as  a  way 
of  getting  attention.  Experience  has 
taught  her  that  it  works.  The  mother 
attempts  to  stifle  her  daughter's 
crying  by  holding  the  baby  closer  to 
her  stretchmarked  stomach.  "What 
is  it  now  — hush,  baby,  hush  — didn't 
I  tell  you  to  have  them  check  every¬ 
thing  before  the  trip?  Didn't  I?"  The 
two  boys  on  the  backseat  start 
whining  "I  wanna  go  diving"  and 
"Shut  up,  nobody  asked  you 
anyway,"  and  shove  each  other  in 
frustration  and  out  of  brotherly  dis¬ 
like.  The  father  gets  out  of  the  car 
and  opens  the  front  hood,  not 
knowing  where  to  look.  By  now 
they  are  all  soaked  in  sweat  from 
the  heat,  the  father  also  from  vis¬ 
ualizing  the  Italian  mechanic  he 
will  probably  have  to  implore  to 
look  at  the  car.  Repair  shops  are 
bad  enough  back  in  Germany.  Here, 
where  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  limited  to  quanto  costa?— how 
much  does  it  cost?  — and  uno ,  due, 
tre,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  it 
will  take  them  to  fix  it.  And  then 
they  will  take  him  for  all  he  is  worth 
as  a  tourist. 

Maybe  the  backfire  will  induce 
him  to  crawl  under  the  back  of  the 
car  and  check  the  exhaust  for  any 
holes.  If  he  knows  something  about 
cars  — and  he  doesn't  look  like  the 
type  who  is  able  to  change  a  tire  — 
he  will  look  inside  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  poke  around  with  a  cooking 
spoon,  until  he  finds  the  obstructive 
object.  He  will  demand  to  know 
which  one  of  his  sons  is  responsible 
for  this,  and  they  will  put  the  blame 
on  each  other. 

It  is  a  rather  vicious  trick,  really. 
She  wishes  she  could  stay  here  to 
see  it  all.  The  father  who  has 
blocked  both  parking  spaces  with 
his  car  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
who,  when  she  asked  him  if  he 
could  maybe  possibly  park  closer  to 


the  wall,  told  her  surlily  that  there 
was  only  room  for  one  car,  so  she 
should  perhaps  leave  hers  up  in  the 
street.  His  wife  who  never  smiles 
and  who  ignores  her  repeated 
'Good  Morning'.  Their  precious 
sons  who  are  constantly  in  each 
other's  hair,  and  only  stop  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  kick  the  stray  cats 
on  the  lookout  for  leftovers  from 
breakfast.  And  their  baby  sister  who 
usually  has  her  first  fit  of  the  day 
around  seven  in  the  morning.  Since 
the  family  occupies  the  apartment 
to  her  left,  this  has  meant  a  sudden 
end  to  her  morning  slumber. 

Nils  does  not  like  them  either  and 
has  been  plotting  against  them  for 
days. 

"I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  see 
it,"  he  says. 

But  she  can't.  Two  weeks  is  the 
longest  she  can  stay  away  from  her 
work.  Besides,  this  vacation  has 
done  her  good.  She  is  ready  to  face 
life  again. 

She  glances  at  her  watch.  Two  in 
the  afternoon. 

"You  want  to  go  to  the  beach 
soon?" 

The  last  three  days  brought  on  a 
heat  wave,  and  the  thought  of 
stepping  out  into  the  sun  is  not  all 
that  pleasant.  By  three  the  heat  will 
be  unbearable. 

He  is  ready,  goggles  and  all. 

"Just  run  over  and  tell  your 
parents  where  you're  going." 

He  already  did. 

The  beach  is  a  fifteen-minute 
drive  away,  down  narrow,  winding 
roads,  along  cactus  plants  and 
brambleberry  bushes  covered  in  a 
grey  blanket  of  thick  dust.  They  are 
almost  run  off  the  road  by  an 
oncoming  Fiat  miniature  imitation 
of  a  car,  called  Panda,  which  seems 
to  pounce  on  them  while  passing  a 
Vespa.  Italian  drivers  are  even  worse 
than  the  Germans. 

One  last  time  she  rents  a  paddle 
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late 


November  rain 
no  overcoat 
again 


Staying 

I'm  not  sure 
why  I  stay. 

It's  not  that  I'm  unhappy 
nor  that 

I've  stopped  loving  you. 

I'm  used  to  the  dirty  socks 
on  the  bedroom  floor 
and  the  forgotten  phone  calls 
whenever  you  are  late. 

I  must  have  misplaced 
those  dreamy  feelings  of  anticipation 
and  I  can't  recall 
idly  thinking  about  you  lately. 
However, 

once  in  your  arms  again, 
feeling  your  loving  touch 
I  can  always 
remember  why  I  stay.  . 

Like  the  old,  worn-out 
tennis  shoes 

in  the  back  of  my  closet. 

We  Live  our  Love 

is  very  carefully  broken  in  — 

We  live  a  smooth  fit 

only  for  a  moment;  every  time, 

as  April's  rain 

enriches  barren  earth—  —Carol  Ann  Bekavac 

as  July's  sun 

warms  the  blue-clear  lake  — 
as  September's  wind 

tugs  at  scarlet  oak  leaves, 
as  December's  ice 

kills  the  pure  chrysanthemum. 

We  live 

only  for  a  moment, 
realizing  our 
potentialities 
only  partially. 

—  Natrona  F.  Wilson 


standing  hunchback 
flashlight  in  hand 

over  a  small  black  puppy 

waiting  for 
nature  to  call 
louder 

long  underwear 
and 

cowboy  boots 

no  match 

for  wet 
darkness. 

—  Sean  A.  Lawrence 
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Sitting  on  her  bed,  Lisa  wonders 
whether  she  should  pack  the  bulky 
paddles  or  leave  them  here,  when 
Nils'  face  appears  in  the  open 
window. 

"I've  got  it." 

He  heaves  his  freckled  little  body 
up  and  sits  down  on  the  wooden 
sill. 

"I  — I  — I  know  what  we  can 
do—".  He  takes  a  deep  breath. 
Overwhelming  thoughts  are  hard  to 
put  into  smooth  sentences.  "We 
can  stick  a  banana  in  the  exhaust 
pipe.  I  saw  them  do  that  on  Beverly 
Hills  Cop.  That  way  their  car  won't 
start.  They'll  never  know  what 
happened.  I  can  do  it.  I'll  just  crawl 
up  to  the  back  of  their  car  and  stick 
it  in.  They'll  never  know  what  hit 
'em.  It  works." 

His  beautiful  idea  lights  up  his 
face. 

It  is  a  beautiful  idea.  Quite 
daring.  More  daring  than  anything 
she  has  done  during  the  last  five 
years. 

"But  what  if  they  catch  you?" 

"They'll  never  catch  me." 

They  probably  won't.  When  they 
played  rummy  with  his  parents,  he 
wasn't  caught  cheating,  either.  She 
was  the  only  one  who  noticed  him 
pick  up  two  or  three  cards  from  the 
deck  at  a  time  and  select  the  best 
one.  But  she  never  betrayed  him. 
After  all  she  was  his  chosen  partner, 
and  they  were  winning. 

"Yeah,  let's  do  it  then." 

She  smiles,  picturing  them  sitting 
in  their  hot  station  wagon,  all 
packed  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
beach.  The  father  turns  the  key  in 
the  ignition.  Nothing  but  the  tired 
sound  of  a  dying  engine.  He  tries 
again.  Nothing  again.  Then  the 
crash  of  an  explosion  as  the  car 
backfires.  This  triggers  one  of  baby 
girl's  everlasting  screams.  She  is 
always  screaming.  You  can  tell  the 
family  is  back  from  the  beach  when 
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you  hear  that  scream.  She  is  not  in 
agony  or  pain.  She  screams  as  a  way 
of  getting  attention.  Experience  has 
taught  her  that  it  works.  The  mother 
attempts  to  stifle  her  daughter's 
crying  by  holding  the  baby  closer  to 
her  stretchmarked  stomach.  "What 
is  it  now  — hush,  baby,  hush  — didn't 
I  tell  you  to  have  them  check  every¬ 
thing  before  the  trip?  Didn't  I?"  The 
two  boys  on  the  backseat  start 
whining  "I  wanna  go  diving"  and 
"Shut  up,  nobody  asked  you 
anyway,"  and  shove  each  other  in 
frustration  and  out  of  brotherly  dis¬ 
like.  The  father  gets  out  of  the  car 
and  opens  the  front  hood,  not 
knowing  where  to  look.  By  now 
they  are  all  soaked  in  sweat  from 
the  heat,  the  father  also  from  vis¬ 
ualizing  the  Italian  mechanic  he 
will  probably  have  to  implore  to 
look  at  the  car.  Repair  shops  are 
bad  enough  back  in  Germany.  Here, 
where  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  limited  to  quanto  costa?— how 
much  does  it  cost?  — and  uno,  due , 
tre,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  it 
will  take  them  to  fix  it.  And  then 
they  will  take  him  for  all  he  is  worth 
as  a  tourist. 

Maybe  the  backfire  will  induce 
him  to  crawl  under  the  back  of  the 
car  and  check  the  exhaust  for  any 
holes.  If  he  knows  something  about 
cars  — and  he  doesn't  look  like  the 
type  who  is  able  to  change  a  tire  — 
he  will  look  inside  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  poke  around  with  a  cooking 
spoon,  until  he  finds  the  obstructive 
object.  He  will  demand  to  know 
which  one  of  his  sons  is  responsible 
for  this,  and  they  will  put  the  blame 
on  each  other. 

It  is  a  rather  vicious  trick,  really. 
She  wishes  she  could  stay  here  to 
see  it  all.  The  father  who  has 
blocked  both  parking  spaces  with 
his  car  for  the  past  two  weeks  and 
who,  when  she  asked  him  if  he 
could  maybe  possibly  park  closer  to 


the  wall,  told  her  surlily  that  there 
was  only  room  for  one  car,  so  she 
should  perhaps  leave  hers  up  in  the 
street.  His  wife  who  never  smiles 
and  who  ignores  her  repeated 
'Good  Morning'.  Their  precious 
sons  who  are  constantly  in  each 
other's  hair,  and  only  stop  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  kick  the  stray  cats 
on  the  lookout  for  leftovers  from 
breakfast.  And  their  baby  sister  who 
usually  has  her  first  fit  of  the  day 
around  seven  in  the  morning.  Since 
the  family  occupies  the  apartment 
to  her  left,  this  has  meant  a  sudden 
end  to  her  morning  slumber. 

Nils  does  not  like  them  either  and 
has  been  plotting  against  them  for 
days. 

"I  wish  you  could  be  here  to  see 
it,"  he  says. 

But  she  can't.  Two  weeks  is  the 
longest  she  can  stay  away  from  her 
work.  Besides,  this  vacation  has 
done  her  good.  She  is  ready  to  face 
life  again. 

She  glances  at  her  watch.  Two  in 
the  afternoon. 

"You  want  to  go  to  the  beach 
soon?" 

The  last  three  days  brought  on  a 
heat  wave,  and  the  thought  of 
stepping  out  into  the  sun  is  not  all 
that  pleasant.  By  three  the  heat  will 
be  unbearable. 

He  is  ready,  goggles  and  all. 

"Just  run  over  and  tell  your 
parents  where  you're  going." 

He  already  did. 

The  beach  is  a  fifteen-minute 
drive  away,  down  narrow,  winding 
roads,  along  cactus  plants  and 
brambleberry  bushes  covered  in  a 
grey  blanket  of  thick  dust.  They  are 
almost  run  off  the  road  by  an 
oncoming  Fiat  miniature  imitation 
of  a  car,  called  Panda,  which  seems 
to  pounce  on  them  while  passing  a 
Vespa.  Italian  drivers  are  even  worse 
than  the  Germans. 

One  last  time  she  rents  a  paddle 
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boat  on  the  beach,  and  they  are  on 
their  way  to  their  favorite  spot  off 
crowded  Lido  beach.  It  is  a  small 
cove,  walled  in  by  huge  white  rocks. 
Here  the  water  is  made  of  clear 
turquoise  glass,  and  almost  too 
warm  to  offer  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  stinging  August  sun. 

While  the  boy  snorkles  and  dives 
and  waves  at  her  before  plunging 
underwater  yet  again,  she  settles 
down  on  a  rock  and  watches  his 
strawberry-blond  head  disappear 
and  re-emerge.  "You  have  a  way 
with  children,"  his  mother  said  to 
her  while  they  were  sipping 
amaretto  out  of  juice  glasses.  It  was 
after  the  card  game,  and  after  they 
had  finally  been  able  to  send  Nils  to 
bed.  His  father  had  also  retired  to 
bed,  and  the  two  women  stayed  on 
the  patio,  enveloped  by  the  warm 
night  and  the  sound  of  crickets  and 
laughter  carrying  over  from  a 
balcony  across  the  valley. 

Elvira's  remark  surprised  her  who 
never  knew  how  to  even  hold  a 
newborn,  afraid  of  letting  his  head 
drop  at  an  awkward  angle. 

That  remark  induced  her  to  tell 
Elvira  all  about  her  being  pregnant 
and  not  being  sure  whether  she 
wanted  to  have  the  baby.  She  likes 
her  life  the  way  it  is  right  now.  After 
her  divorce  from  Clyde  and  his 
room  full  of  model  airplanes  she 
started  her  life  over  from  scratch. 
She  found  a  fulltime  job  with  the 
Army,  and  saved  enough  for  a 
down-payment  on  an  apartment  in 
a  house  built  before  World  War  I. 
She  became  a  certified  translator.  A 
year  ago  her  father  died.  He  never 
said  goodbye,  but  he  left  her  a  life 
insurance  policy  that  enabled  her  to 
quit  her  job  and  start  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  translator.  At  this  point  in 
her  life  she  has  a  car  that  leaves 
most  other  cars  behind  when  the 
light  turns  green,  a  home  furnished 
in  pastels  and  with  a  renovated 
plumbing  system,  a  binder  that  is 
getting  fat  with  invoices  she  sent 
out,  and  a  circle  of  friends  who  like 
to  have  fun.  She  has  even  learned 
how  to  ask  a  man  if  he  would  like  to 
dance. 

Now  she  is  thirty  and  not  sure  if 
she  wants  to  add  a  child  to  this  list 
of  accomplishments. 


"What  about  the  baby's  father?" 

Elvira  asked. 

It  was  fun  to  dance  with  him,  but 
she  never  thought  of  marrying  him. 
By  the  time  she  missed  her  first 
period,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Hood,  Texas,  for  another  three 
years  of  playing  with  tanks. 

Elvira  was  nice  enough  not  to 
make  up  Lisa's  mind  for  her.  "It's 
your  decision,"  she  said.  "You  will 
have  to  live  with  it,  whatever  it  is." 

But  she  had  observed  Lisa's 
enchantment  with  her  own  son,  and 
from  this  night  on  she  would  let  the 
other  woman  'borrow'  him. 

Lisa  and  Nils  genuinely  enjoyed 
each  other's  company.  Sometimes 
she  wonders  why  he  likes  to  be 
around  her,  this  kid  who  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  not  because  he  is  pretty,  but 
because  he  is  real. 

They  spent  a  lot  of  time  together. 
She  took  him  to  the  Mickey  Mouse 
Pizzeria,  because  he  had  to  find  out 
if  they  really  did  serve  pizza  in  the 
shape  of  Mickey.  They  went  on  an 
all-day  boat  excursion  around  the 
island,  and  she  pointed  the  small 
neighbor  isles  out  to  him,  where  the 
convicts  are  kept.  He  strained  his 
eyes  for  any  fugitives  who  might  be 
making  their  escape  right  now.  You 
never  knew. 

He  lent  her  his  goggles,  so  she 
could  look  at  the  real  live  octopus 
underwater  without  letting  her  con¬ 
tacts  swim  away.  Elvira  told  her 


with  a  smile  that  he  had  put  all  the 
shells  he  had  collected  last  summer 
in  Portugal  into  his  suitcase  to  take 
them  to  Elba.  She  made  him 
unpack  them,  assuring  him  he 
would  find  more  on  the  beach.  But 
to  his  disappointment  there  are  no 
shells  on  Elba's  beaches. 

Only  the  souvenir  shops  in  Porto 
Azzurro  are  filled  with  large  shells 
in  many  different  colors  and 
shapes.  Lisa  suspects  they  were 
imported  from  more  exotic 
beaches.  She  cuts  a  watermelon 
into  thick,  ripe,  juicy  slices.  Nils  lets 
out  a  scream. 

"Hey—,"  he  yells,  waving  some¬ 
thing  white  in  the  air.  "Look  —  look 
what  I  just  found!" 

He  climbs  out  of  the  water, 
slipping  on  the  mossy  rocks.  He 
hands  her  the  shell.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen;  larger  than  a  fist,  whiter 
than  the  rocks  that  surround  them, 
perfectly  shaped  with  spikes  that 
look  like  little  white  wings,  and  a 
pink  interior.  It  cost  her  8,000  lire. 
He  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  he 
found  it. 

"I  swear  it  wasn't  there  yester¬ 
day!" 

On  the  way  back  she  buys  a 
pound  of  bananas,  one  for  their 
plan  and  the  rest  for  tomorrow's 
trip  back  home. 

They  wrap  the  incriminating  evi¬ 
dence  up  in  their  beach  towels. 

The  boy  holds  the  shell  in  his  lap. 

"If  you  hold  it  against  your  ear, 
you  can  hear  the  ocean." 

He  listens  and  nods. 

So  he  listens  to  his  shell  in 
concentration,  as  if  receiving  an 
important  phone  call,  and  she  steers 
her  car,  taking  it  easy  in  the  curves. 
She  is  in  no  hurry. 

"Hey,  Lisa—",  he  says,  "how  did 
the  ocean  get  in  the  shell?" 

She  has  no  answer  to  that  one. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  says.  "But 
you  will  always  be  able  to  hear  it, 
even  twenty  years  from  now." 

Her  answer  seems  to  satisfy  him. 
By  the  time  they  reach  the  small 
community  up  in  the  hills,  she  has 
made  up  her  mind.  She  will  furnish 
the  room  for  the  baby  in  peach  and 
white,  peach  being  her  favorite 
color. 
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"Amelia!" 

"What?" 

"Josie's  mother  is  on  the  phone. 
You  know  that  farm  where  Josie 
goes  every  summer?  Well,  the 
woman  who  owns  the  place  has 
written  to  ask  if  Josie  would  like  to 
bring  a  friend  this  year.  If  you're 
interested—" 

Amelia  whooped. 

"Hear  that?"  Mrs.  Feingold 
laughed.  "Am  I  to  interpret  that  as  a 
'yes'?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes!" 

"You  can  tell  Josie  that  Amelia 
says  yes.  Uh-huh.  Yes,  I'll  tell  her." 

"Tell  me  what?" 

Mrs.  Feingold  held  the  receiver 
away  from  her  face.  "Josie's  mother 
wants  me  to  be  sure  to  tell  you  that 
this  will  be  a  working  vacation.  Mr. 
Muller  died  this  winter." 

"So?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Muller  wants  two  of 
you  because  she's  going  to  need 
extra  help." 

Amelia  wrinkled  her  nose.  "You 
mean  cleaning  the  house  and  doing 
the  dishes  and  stuff?" 

"No,  taking  care  of  the  animals 
and  weeding  the  garden  — 'and 
stuff.'" 

"Oh.  That's  not  work." 

"I  see."  Mrs.  Feingold  spoke  into 
the  receiver  again:  "According  to 
Amelia,  farm  chores  are  not  work." 
She  laughed  again.  "All  right; 
thanks.  You  too."  She  hung  up  and 
looked  at  Amelia.  "At  any  rate,  we 
won't  have  to  sew  on  name  tapes 
this  summer,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Muller  had  set  up  a  bed  for 
them  in  the  attic  of  the  farmhouse. 
The  windows,  tucked  under  a  slop¬ 
ing  ceiling,  caught  the  sunset  view 
of  the  woods  beyond  the  pasture; 
from  their  big  bed  the  two  girls 
could  watch  for  shooting  stars. 

The  first  morning  there  was  a 
wasp  buzzing  inside  their  window 


screen.  Josie  groped  over  the  side  of 
the  bed  for  a  sneaker,  reached  past 
Amelia  and  mashed  it  flat. 

"Yuck,"  said  Amelia. 

"Better  dead  than  alive,"  said 
Josie  cheerfully;  "that  bother  you?" 
She  flicked  the  twisted  black  corpse 
onto  the  floor. 

"Yes/"  said  Amelia;  "take  it 
away." 

"Better  get  used  to  it,"  grinned 
Josie.  "You're  in  the  country  now, 
girl."  But  she  got  some  toilet  paper 
and  picked  up  the  wasp. 

"You  girls!"  Mrs.  Muller  called  up 
the  stairs;  "You  come  down  soon?" 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Muller,"  Josie  yelled 
back.  "Come  on,"  she  added  to 
Amelia;  "I  smell  bacon." 

There  were  eggs  and  bacon  and 
pancakes  and  syrup  and  bread  and 
butter  and  jam  on  the  table. 

"You  wash  up  so  fast?"  said  Mrs. 
Muller,  eyeing  them  suspiciously. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Muller,"  Josie 
answered. 

Amelia  tried  to  look  innocent. 

"Ya.  Well,  Josephine,  since  this  is 
Amelia's  first  day,  maybe  today  you 
not  work.  Maybe  today  you  take 
her  around,  show  her  where  every¬ 
thing  is.  You  like  that?"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Amelia. 

"Yes,  fine;  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Muller." 

"Tomorrow  is  time  enough,  I 
show  you  what  is  your  work." 

So  Josie  took  Amelia  to  the 
meadow  where  the  last  wild  straw¬ 
berries  grew  and  into  the  hayloft 
where  barn  swallows  criss-crossed 
the  dusty  sunbeams  in  their  flight. 
They  picked  their  way  along  the 
boggy  banks  of  the  creek  in  the 
woods,  swatting  at  mosquitos  and 
stopping  to  admire  the  hooded 
purple  and  gold  flowers  of  the 
skunk  cabbage.  Josie  showed 
Amelia  the  pond  ringed  with 
willows,  a  place  so  private  that  they 


could  take  off  their  clothes  and  go 
skinny  dipping  among  the  lily  pads. 
Shimmering  dragonflies  laced  the 
air. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  them,"  Josie 
said;  "they  won't  hurt  you.  Besides, 
they  eat  mosquitos." 

And  Amelia  gasped  with  delight 
as  a  dragonfly  lit  beside  her,  all 
peacock  blue  and  irridescent  in  the 
sun. 

After  lunch  they  walked  down 
the  dusty  road  to  where  unripe 
blackberries  hung  in  hard,  red 
clusters. 

"Three,  four  weeks  from  now, 
we'll  come  back  and  pick  'em.  Mrs. 
Muller  makes  jam.  And  pies." 

"Mm,"  said  Amelia. 

"You  hungry?  Come  on;  let's  see 
if  there're  any  peas  left  in  the  gar¬ 
den." 

"Won't  Mrs.  Muller  mind?" 

"Nah.  Besides,  we  can  feed  the 
hulls  to  the  goats." 

"There  are  goats?" 

Josie  laughed.  "By  this  time 
tomorrow  you'll  be  learning  how  to 
milk  'em." 

"Oh,  wow." 

By  the  time  they  got  to  the  barn 
Mrs.  Muller  was  turning  the  goats 
out  to  pasture  for  the  night.  Josie 
showed  Amelia  how  to  offer  them 
pods  on  the  flat  of  her  palm  and 
Amelia  held  her  breath  as  the  goats 
lipped  them  up,  looking  at  her  slant¬ 
wise  with  shy,  golden  eyes  and 
flicking  their  ears. 

"I  feel  like  Heidi,"  she  said. 

Josie  laughed  and  Amelia  did 
too;  they  were  too  happy  not  to 
laugh. 

The  next  day  their  work  com¬ 
menced  in  earnest:  pulling  weeds, 
gathering  eggs,  hauling  bales  of  hay 
for  the  goats  and  shoveling  out  the 
barn.  Mrs.  Muller  showed  them  how 
to  grasp  the  goats'  teats  high  up  and 
squeeze  down  so  the  milk  spurted 
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into  the  pail. 

"My  hands  hurt,"  said  Amelia. 

"Is  okay.  You  get  strong.  See?" 
And  Mrs.  Muller  extended  her 
corded  forearms. 

"Wow!" 

"Watch  out,  Mealie!" 

"Oh-" 

Mrs.  Muller  laughed  and  righted 
the  pail. 

"Come,  come;  sit  back  down.  She 
don't  know  you  yet,  is  all.  She  say, 
'Who  is  this  strange  little  girl 
grabbing  me  like  this?'" 

Amelia  tentatively  reached  for 
the  goat's  teats  again. 

"The  goats  in  Heidi  were  nicer," 
she  said. 

"No,  no;  is  nice  goat.  Come,  my 
sweet;  you  let  Amelia  milk  you  now, 
ya?"  and  she  scratched  between  the 
goat's  curved  horns  as  the  animal 
pressed  against  her  with  pleasure. 

As  the  girls  became  proficient  in 
their  chores,  Mrs.  Muller  left  them 
more  and  more  to  their  own 
devices.  Gradually  they  noticed 
that  except  for  mealtimes  they 
hardly  saw  her  any  more;  only  now 
and  then  they'd  come  upon  her 
walking  aimlessly  through  the  big, 
empty  house  or  humming  to  herself 
as  she  rocked  on  the  porch. 

"What's  wrong  with  her?"  asked 
Amelia;  "you  suppose  she's  mad  at 
us?" 

"We'd  know  it  if  she  was  mad  at 
us,  believe  me.  I  think  maybe  she 
misses  Mr.  Muller." 

"Oh.  I  forgot." 

"Well,  you  didn't  know  him." 

"Was  he  nice?" 

"Yeah." 

"I  wonder  what  it's  like.  Being 
married  and  then,  you  know,  all  by 
yourself  again." 

"It's  probably  pretty  tough." 

"Yeah,"  said  Amelia;  "I  guess." 

The  last  week  in  July  it  was  time 
to  start  picking  blackberries. 

"We're  taking  the  milk  pails,  Mrs. 
Muller,  okay?" 

"Ya,  ya,  is  fine." 

Josie  lingered.  "Will  you  be 
making  jam?" 

"Sure.  My  Peter,  he  always  likes 
my  jam." 

"Yeah.  Well,  we  might  be  a  little 
late  for  lunch." 


"Is  okay." 

Amelia  was  waiting  on  the  porch. 

"Can  we  go?" 

"Yeah."  Josie  frowned. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  probably.  Just— well, 
Mrs.  Muller  said  something  weird  in 
there." 

Amelia  lifted  her  eyebrows. 
"Weird?" 

"Yeah.  I  asked  if  she  was  going  to 
make  jam  and  she  said  — get  this!  — 
Mr.  Muller  likes  her  jam.  Likes!  Like 
she  doesn't  know  he's  dead." 

Amelia  shrugged.  "I  don't  think 
it's  such  a  big  deal.  You  know  how 
her  English  is." 

"Yeah,  I  know.  It  just  gave  me  the 
creeps,  that's  all." 

"You  know  what  would  give  me 
the  creeps?" 

"What?" 

"We're  all  eating  our  dinner, 
right?  And  there's  this  knock  at  the 
door  and  Mrs.  Muller  says,  'Who  is 
it?'  and  this  spooky  voice  says,  'Vere 
iss  my  jam?'" 

"Ewww!  Yucky!" 

"You  started  it." 

"Did  not!" 

"Come  on,"  laughed  Amelia;  "we 
still  have  to  do  the  weeding  after 
lunch." 

It  was  while  they  were  picking 
berries  that  Amelia  found  the 
rabbit. 

"Josie!"  she  whispered  urgently. 

"What?" 

"Shh!  Come  here." 

"Omigod." 

"What's  wrong  with  him?" 

"He's  got  a  wire  around  his  neck, 
can't  you  see?" 

"Ohhh .  .  ." 

"Here,  hold  him.  I'll  see  if  I  can 
get  it  loose." 

Amelia  gathered  the  soft,  trembl¬ 
ing  body  into  her  arms  while  Josie 
wrenched  at  the  wire. 

"Got  it!" 

"It's  all  bloody." 

"Yeah." 

Amelia  looked  at  the  rabbit's 
neck  and  hastily  set  it  back  on  the 
ground. 

"Is  he  going  to  die?" 

"How  should  /  know?  I  hope 
not."  Josie  laid  her  hand  on  the 
rabbit's  heaving  side.  "We'd  better 


take  him  back  with  us.  Here  — take 
the  buckets.  I'll  carry  him." 

"Wait  a  minute." 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"I  have  blood  on  me;  I  want  to 
wash  it  off." 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake.  Hurry  up, 
then." 

Amelia  knelt  by  the  little  stream 
that  ran  under  the  roadway  and 
scrubbed  at  her  arms.  Josie  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  rabbit,  cradling  it 
against  her  body  with  one  arm  as 
she  scooped  a  palmful  of  water  for 
it  to  drink. 

"Look  Mealie!  He's— what  are 
you  doing ?" 

Amelia  glanced  up,  startled. 
"Getting  a  drink." 

"You  shouldn't  drink  that  water!" 

"Why  not?  You  gave  some  to  the 
rabbit." 

"Mrs.  Muller  told  me  not  to  drink 
from  any  of  the  creeks  around  here. 
She  said  they  might  be  polluted." 

"Tastes  fine  to  me." 

Josie  rinsed  off  her  hand,  dipped 
up  some  more  water  and  took  an 
experimental  sip. 

"Yeah,  it  does,  doesn't  it.  Maybe 
she  just  meant  the  creek  up  by  the 
farm  where  the  animals  go." 

"Must've." 

"Come  on;  we'd  better  get  him 
home  if  we're  going  to." 

Amelia  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
rabbit. 

"Is  he  still  alive?" 

"'Course  he  is.  Can't  you  see  his 
nose  twitching?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"As  long  as  it  does  that,  he's  still 
alive." 

"Poor  little  bunny,"  crooned  Mrs. 
Muller.  "Ya,  ya,  sure;  take  him  up  to 
your  room.  Feed  him  good.  Amelia, 
go  to  the  barn,  get  him  some  hay  to 
sleep  on,  ya?" 

"Sure,  Mrs.  Muller."  Amelia  fled 
to  the  barn,  glad  to  escape  the 
kitchen  where  Mrs.  Muller  and  her 
friend  were  washing  the  rabbit's 
mangled  neck.  She  gathered  a  huge, 
prickly  double  armful  of  hay, 
lugged  it  up  to  their  room  and  care¬ 
fully  fashioned  a  nest  in  the  corner. 
By  the  time  she  had  to  go  back  to 
the  kitchen  to  ask  for  a  water  dish, 
Josie  was  already  upstairs. 
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"His  bed  ready?" 

"Yeah.  I  was  just  going  for 
water." 

"Good  idea.  Better  go  out  to  the 
garden,  pull  a  couple  of  carrots  for 
him,  too,  while  you're  at  it." 

"Okay." 

Mrs.  Muller  was  still  in  the 
kitchen  talking  to  the  rabbit.  Amelia 
thought  it  was  lying  awfully  still, 
but  at  least  all  the  blood  had  been 
washed  away  and  the  fur  was  clean 
and  fluffy  again.  She  came  closer. 

"Is  he  going  to  be  all  right?" 

"Sure,  sure.  Is  fine." 

"His  nose  isn't  moving." 

"Is  all  right.  He  sleep  a  little,  is 
all" 

"Oh.  I  was  afraid  —  " 

"No,  no.  Is  fine." 

Amelia  backed  away.  "Is  it  okay 
if  I  take  some  carrots  upstairs?  And 
a  dish  for  water?" 

"Sure."  Mrs.  Muller  was  bent 
over  the  rabbit,  stroking  its  limp 
form.  "Sure;  take  whatever  you 
need." 

"Josie?" 


"What?" 

"The  rabbit.  I  think  it's  dead." 

Josie  rolled  her  eyes.  "What  does 
Mrs.  Muller  say?" 

"She  says  it's  asleep."  Amelia  laid 
the  carrots  on  the  floor  and  set  the 
water  dish  beside  them. 

"Well  then." 

"But  its  nose  isn't  moving,  Josie!" 

"It's  not?" 

"No!" 

Josie  frowned.  "Mrs.  Muller 
ought  to  know.  I  mean,  she's  been 
around  animals  all  her  life.  If  she 
says  it's  okay ..." 

They  both  swung  around  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Muller  stood  on  the  landing 
struggling  to  catch  her  breath.  The 
rabbit  was  in  her  arms. 

"I  bring  him  up,"  she  said 
unnecessarily.  Neither  girl  said  a 
word.  Mrs.  Muller  clumped  across 
the  room  and  laid  the  rabbit  on  the 
nest  of  hay. 

"Take  good  care,"  she  said.  And 
she  smiled  and  left. 

"Is  he  —  ?"  whispered  Amelia. 

"I  don't  know."  Josie  walked  over 
to  the  nest  and  squatted.  "Doesn't 


look  like  he's  breathing.  What  do 
you  think?" 

Amelia  shook  her  head.  " I'm  not 
going  over  there." 

"He  can't  do  anything  to  you , 
Mealie." 

"I  don't  care.  I  —  "  Amelia 
sounded  close  to  tears.  "I  don't  like 
it,  Josie!  I  don't  want  it  to  be  in  the 
room  with  us!" 

Josie  stood  up  with  a  sigh.  "Can't 
do  anything  about  it  for  now.  Come 
on,  let's  go  down  and  see  what  Mrs. 
Muller's  fixed  us  for  lunch." 

They  avoided  going  back  to  their 
room  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Out  in 
the  sunlight  pulling  weeds,  milking 
the  goats  in  the  sun-streaked 
shadows  of  the  barn,  it  was  easy  to 
forget  the  rabbit  lying  in  the  nest  of 
hay  in  the  corner.  But  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  trees  and  the  sky 
darkened  they  had  to  go  back  to 
the  house,  up  the  stairs  to  the  room 
where  the  rabbit  waited. 

"Josie?" 

"What?" 

"I  — wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  he  ate 
the  carrots?" 

Josie  grunted. 
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“If  he's  dead,  will  he  be  — you 
know-all  swollen  and  yucky?" 

“I  don't  know." 

Josie  opened  the  door.  Amelia 
hung  back  until  her  friend  had 
crossed  over  to  the  bed  and  turned 
on  the  light. 

“Has  he  moved?" 

“Huh-uh“  Josie  stood  peering 
down  at  the  rabbit.  “Not  a  bit."  She 
poked  it  with  the  toe  of  her  sneaker. 
It  shifted  on  the  hay  all  of  a  piece, 
as  if  it  were  made  of  wood.  “It's 
dead  all  right." 

“We'll  have  to  tell  Mrs.  Muller." 
Amelia  sounded  tearful  again. 
“She'll  have  to  come  up  and  take  it 
away." 

Josie  turned  towards  the  stairs. 
“I'll  go  tell  her." 

“I'm  coming  with  you,"  Amelia 
said  hastily. 

“Come  on,  then." 

All  the  lights  were  out  down¬ 
stairs. 

“You  suppose  she's  asleep 
already?"  Amelia  whispered. 

“I  don't  know." 

They  crept  noiselessly  to  Mrs. 
Muller's  room.  The  door  was  shut 
and  no  light  showed  under,  it. 
Amelia  crowded  closer  to  Josie. 

“Is  she-?" 

“Shh!  Listen!" 

“What-?" 

Mrs.  Muller  was  talking  to  some¬ 
body. 

“'Peter'?"  asked  Amelia;  “Who's 
Peter?" 

“Mr.  Muller,"  whispered  Josie. 

“But  he's  — ohhh.  .  ." 

“Come  on." 

“But  what  about  the  —  ?" 

“Come  on,  I  said!" 

And  Josie  led  Amelia  back  to 
their  room. 

The  rabbit  was  still  dead. 

Josie  got  a  dirty  towel  out  of  the 
hamper  and  covered  it  up  and  the 
two  girls  went  to  bed. 

“This  is  nice,  you  make  a  blanket 
for  the  bunny,  ya?"  Mrs.  Muller 
bent  smiling  over  the  rabbit's  bed. 
“But  why  you  cover  up  his  face? 
This  way  is  better."  She  pulled  the 
towel  down  a  little  and  ran  a  hand 
over  the  rabbit's  stiff  ears. 


Josie  and  Amelia  watched  in 
horrified  disbelief  from  their  bed. 

“You  sleep  late  today,  you  girls. 
Come,  come!  We  have  breakfast." 

“We'll  be  right  down,"  Josie  said. 

“Good."  Mrs.  Muller  smiled 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  rabbit 
and  left. 

“Doesn't  she  know?"  asked 
Amelia. 

“I  guess  not.  Come  on;  let's  get 
out  of  here." 

“I  don't  feel  like  it." 

“What  d'you  mean?" 

“I  don't  feel  good,  Josie.  My 
stomach  hurts.  Tell  Mrs.  Muller?" 

“Okay.  You  think  you're  going  to 
throw  up?" 

“Huh-uh.  I  just  want  to  sleep." 

“Okay,"  Josie  said  again. 

Amelia,  oblivious  of  the  dead 
rabbit,  turned  away  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow. 


At  lunchtime  Mrs.  Muller  sent 
Josie  upstairs  with  a  tray. 

“Mealie?  You  up?" 

Amelia  groaned. 

“Mrs.  Muller  said  maybe  you'd 
like  some  soup." 

“I  don't  want  anything." 

“God,  your  face  is  all  red.  You 
think  you  have  a  fever?" 

“I  don't  know.  I  feel  pretty 
lousy." 

“You  want  Mrs.  Muller  to  come 
up?" 

“I  don't  care.  I  think  I  need  a 
doctor,  Josie." 

“That  bad,  huh?"  Josie  regarded 
her  friend  thoughtfully.  “You  do 
look  pretty  awful.  I'll  tell  her  when  I 
go  down." 

Amelia  closed  her  eyes. 


Mrs.  Muller  was  standing  next  to 
the  bed. 

“Josephine  says  you  wanted  I 
should  call  the  doctor,"  she  said; 
“let  me  see."  She  laid  her  hard,  red 
hand  on  Amelia's  forehead.  “Ya, 
you  have  fever.  I  bring  aspirin,  you 
will  feel  better." 

“She  says  her  stomach  hurts," 
said  Josie. 

“When  I  go  downstairs  I  will 
make  her  my  peppermint  tea.  It  is 
very  good  for  the  stomach."  She 
smiled  down  at  Amelia.  “And  my 


other  patient?"  she  asked  Josie, 
“How  is  he?" 

“'Your  other  —  ?'  Oh,  the  rabbit. 
He's  — I  think  you'd  better  take  a 
look  at  him,  Mrs.  Muller." 

“Sure,  sure.  How  is  our  little 
bunny  friend?"  She  drew  back  the 
towel. 

The  rabbit's  body  looked  smaller 
than  it  had  the  day  before  and  its 
eyes  had  shrunk  back  into  their 
sockets.  Josie  thought  that  you 
didn't  even  have  to  touch  it  now  to 
know  that  it  was  dead. 

“He  did  not  eat  still?  Josephine, 
go  down  to  the  garden  and  bring  up 
some  lettuce;  maybe  that  will  be 
better." 

Josie  went. 

Amelia  watched,  dazed,  as  Mrs. 
Muller  crooned  over  the  rabbit  and 
covered  it  with  the  towel  again.  She 
was  glad  she  didn't  have  to  look  at 
it.  After  awhile  she  fell  asleep. 

“Mealie?"  Josie's  voice  was 
beside  her  in  the  darkness.  “I'm 
going  to  turn  on  the  light,  okay?" 

“Uh-huh." 

“Mrs.  Muller  sent  you  some  tea. 
And  aspirin.  Can  you  sit  up?" 

“I  think  so.  I  have  a  terrible  head¬ 
ache." 

“The  aspirin  ought  to  fix  that," 
Josie  said. 

“Did  Mrs.  Muller  talk  to  the 
doctor?" 

“I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  she 
thinks  it's  that  serious." 

“Oh,  God." 

“You  want  me  to  ask  her  again?" 

Amelia  shook  her  head. 

“Finish  your  tea;  maybe  it'll  help. 
You  want  anything  to  eat?" 

“Huh-uh.  I  need  to  use  the  bath¬ 
room.  Can  I  lean  on  you?" 

“Sure.  Watch  it!  My  God,  your 
legs  are  all  rubbery."  She  put  an 
arm  around  Amelia's  waist.  “I'm 
kind  of  tired  myself.  I  think  I'll  go  to 
bed  early  tonight.  I'll  just  take  your 
cup  down  and  then  I'll  help  you  get 
back  to  bed,  okay?" 

“Okay." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Amelia 
woke  up  to  the  sound  of  Josie 
retching  in  the  bathroom. 
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"So.  What  is  this?  Two  sick  ones 
we  have  now?"  Mrs.  Muller  stood 
smiling  down  at  them.  "Is  okay:  I 
take  care  of  the  goats  for  you.  You 
rest,  get  well  soon."  She  went  over 
to  the  corner  where  the  rabbit  lay. 
"You  don't  like  your  nice  lettuce?" 
She  picked  up  the  wilted  leaves, 
shaking  her  head.  "How  you  get 
nice  and  strong  again  if  you  don't 
eat?"  She  turned  and  disappeared 
down  the  stairs,  still  shaking  her 
head. 

"Mealie?" 

"What?" 

"How  are  you  feeling?" 

"Bad." 

"I  think  I  got  it  too." 

After  a  minute  Amelia  said,  "You 
think  it  was  the  water?" 

"What  water?" 

"The  day  we  found  the  rabbit. 
Remember?" 

"God,"  Josie  breathed. 


Amelia  started  to  cry. 

"Don't,  Mealie." 

"I  feel  so  stupid.  You  told  me  not 
to  drink  it." 

"You  didn't  know." 

Amelia  didn't  answer,  josie  was 
beginning  to  doze  off. 

"Josie?" 

"What?" 

"She  isn't  going  to  get  a  doctor,  is 
she?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

Amelia  began  to  sob  again. 

"What?" 

"It's  — I  feel  so  bad,  Josie.  And 
she  — she  isn't  doing  anything.  I 
think  she's  just  going  to  keep  on 
bringing  us  tea  — and  smiling  — I 
wish  I  were  home." 

"Me,  too." 

"Let's  call  our  mothers." 

Josie  shook  her  head.  "She 
doesn't  have  a  phone.  We'd  have  to 
go  to  the  next  farm." 


"But  she  could  call." 

"Like  she  called  the  doctor.  Can 
we  talk  about  it  later,  Mealie?  I 
can't  keep  my  eyes  open." 

Amelia  moved  over  to  the  far 
side  of  the  bed  where  it  was  cooler; 
lying  next  to  Josie  was  like  being 
near  an  oven. 

There  was  a  fly  on  the  ceiling.  As 
Amelia  watched,  it  circled  down 
and  settled  on  the  rabbit.  Its 
buzzing  sounded  very  loud.  Amelia 
let  her  eyes  turn  towards  the  ceiling 
again,  let  her  mind  go  blank  as  the 
buzzing  advanced  and  receded  in 
waves.  Her  eyes  wouldn't  stay 
focussed. 

After  awhile  she  stopped  trying 
to  keep  herself  awake.  She  let  the 
fly's  buzzing  lead  her  away  from 
herself,  down  a  long,  steep  stairway 
into  the  dark. 


O  Fons  Bandusiae 

O  sparkling  spring  of  Bandusia, 

your  waters  are  clearer  than  crystal, 

cascading  over  the  rocks.  We'll  pour 

sweet  wine  and  throw  in  flowers; 

we'll  pour  in  the  blood  of  a  kid 

whose  budding  horns  promise 

battles  for  love 

that  will  never  take  place; 

for  his  bright  blood 

will  warm  your  chilly  stream, 

and  he'll  play  and  run  no  more. 

The  dog  days  of  August 

cannot  scorch  you  with  their  fire; 

you  provide  cool  refreshment 

for  the  oxen  exhausted  from  the  plough. 

You'll  be  a  world  famous  fountain, 

because  I  sing  these  lines  on  the  oak 

that  hangs  over  the  rocks 

that  you  dance  down  delightedly  singing. 

—  Horace 

(Prose  Translation  by  John  Sheehan) 
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Looking  Off  the  Boilerhouse  Roof 

From  up  here, 

on  the  cracked  and  split  asphalt  roof, 
soft  as  a  cheek  bruise, 
the  lake  looks  bluish  calm  almost  serene 
and  a  deadly  fake  for  winter. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  ducks  and  geese  glided 

through  this  late  afternoon,  yellow  sky 

to  bed  in  two  thousand  acres  of  deep  lake  marsh, 

and  soft-shoed  Potowatomis  waded  the  shores 

for  four  thousand  years, 

living  as  quietly  as  a  flock  of  Bluebills. 

Last  Thursday, 

from  up  here,  where  the  cracks  leak 
a  black,  spongy  water  onto  the  fuscous  steam, 

I  watched  the  waves  shatter  like  cold  window  glass 
and  throw  their  wind-driven  bits  of  self 
against  the  steel  and  concrete  pilings 
of  the  refinery  shore. 

—  Robert  P.  Cooke 
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The  Rehearsal 


Grandfather  lies  on  the  dune, 
where  sand  blows  in  crystal  patterns, 
the  smooth  dome  of  his  head 
freckled  and  stained  with  silica. 
Transferring  to  presence, 
he  cradles  his  head 
in  the  billowing  sand, 
dreaming  dreams  of  the  afterlife, 
preparing  for  the  leave. 

Up  on  the  hill, 

father  can't  hear  beyond  his  chair, 
drinking  coffee, 
the  fatigue  of  war, 
the  sweaty  shirt. 

Taking  those  long  steps, 
walking  over  the  death  thoughts, 
hearing  only  the  siren 
of  beach  grass,  wind,  and  rain. 

And  far  above, 
seagulls  hawk  menacing, 
sweeping  past  the  dimming  figures 
of  grandfather  in  sand, 
father  at  his  watch. 

—  Renee  Denfeld 


Green  Mask 

she  is  wearing  a  new  face 
still  wet  to  the  touch 
faintly  lined  from  a  smile 
slick  as  a  glass  snake 

as  it  dries,  it  tightens 
like  a  boa  constrictor 
slanting  her  eyes  slightly 

she  becomes  the  cayman 
looking  up  from  the  river 
through  a  decayed  layer 
of  dark  leaves 

their  veins  splayed 
like  dead  hands 
plastered  to  her  cheeks 

her  reptilian  eyes 
unblinking 


Frog  Horrigan 

He  shot 

The  man  drove  a  battered  yellow 
tire  truck  and 
serviced  the  backhoes, 
frontloaders  and  dumptrucks. 

Once,  when  we  were 
out  pickin'  rocks  on  US  131 
near  the  Thornapple 
bridge,  he  stopped 
and  gave  us  some  old 
inner-tubes  so  we  could  go 
tubing  at  lunch 
and  he  laughed  hard 
at  the  sun 

when  we  told  him  dirty  jokes. 

Head  tilted  back 
mouth  open 
laughing  up  at  the  sky. 

Like  most  of  the 

shop  mechanics,  he  wasn't 

so  much  covered  with 

dirt,  oil,  grease, 

diesel,  and  hydraulic  fluid, 

as  made  out  of  it. 

He  left  his  tools  behind 
and  walked  out  to  the  gravel  pit 
and  that's  where  we  found  him, 
stretched  out. 

White  as  anything  running  and 
only  a  little  warmer  than 
the  snow. 

His  face  was  tilted  back, 
laughing. 

He  shot  his .  .  . 

He  shot 

his  head  clean 

off. 

—  William  Boerman-Cornell 


—  Elizabeth  Charlton 
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Indian  Country 


My  feet,  imagining  moccasins, 
tread  lightly  the  well  worn  path, 
moon  washed  between  the  tangled  trees. 
An  owl  shatters  silence  that  mends 
itself  without  a  crack. 

Abruptly,  the  forest  ends  in  grass 
knee  deep  and  cool  with  dew. 

Under  a  quiver  of  sharp  stars 
the  river  dreams  its  troubled  sleep, 
mist  rising  like  the  restless  spirits 
of  our  native  dead. 

A  mythic  memory  breaks  the  boundary 
of  twisted  time,  remembering  a  face 
wet  with  red  glisten  of  paint, 
a  head  proud  with  eagle  feathers. 

—  Dawn  Zapletal 


Reciprocity 

Not  that  she  was  beautiful  — 

That  was  not  her  attraction. 

She  was  so  stable  and  sensible 

That  she  was  caught  by  my  vulnerability. 

I  needed  her  soul. 

In  the  decades  of  give  and  take, 

We  have  found  our  style  of  living. 

Her  lack  is  my  plenitude, 

And  my  lack  hers. 

We  balance  like  a  bascule. 

We  do  not  have  an  exciting  life. 

We  don't  want  one. 

Our  ways  are  sedentary  as  a  monument 
And  contemplative  as  the  Buddha's. 

No  one  else  could  fulfill  the  other  — 

Not  yesterday,  certainly  not  today,  perhaps  tomorrow, 
But  let  tomorrow  cast  its  own  shadow. 
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—  Henry  White 
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FRIENDS 

by 

Richard  M.  Fletcher 


Harry  and  Gus  are  friends  as  well 
as  members  of  the  Philharmonic. 
Harry's  name  is  something  long  and 
unpronounceable  since  he  was  born 
someplace  that  sounds  perfectly 
enchanting  as  long  as  one  doesn't 
have  to  live  there  oneself,  which  is 
why  Harry  is  now  here  instead  of 
there;  and  Gus  was  born  in  some 
equally  exotic-sounding  someplace 
from  which  he  ran  away  as  soon  as 
he  possibly  could.  His  name  is  as 
unpronounceable  as  his  friend's, 
although  composed  of  almost 
nothing  but  z's  and  x's,  while  Harry's 
consists  mostly  of  k's  and  p's. 
Meaning,  that  since  neither  can 
pronounce  the  other's  real  name,  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  they've 
resorted  to  calling  each  other 
'Harry'  and  'Gus.' 

Harry  is  tall,  skinny,  completely 
bald  and  has  a  face  lined  with 
wrinkles.  Gus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
short,  fat,  has  a  wild  mane  of  brick 
red  hair  and  his  face  resembles  a 
ball  of  Edam  cheese.  Harry  is  dry, 
pedantic  and  taciturn;  Gus  is  effer¬ 
vescent,  loquacious  and  bubbly. 
When  they're  not  playing  music 
they're  playing  chess.  And  neither 
one  is  married.  In  a  word,  they're 
-  both  bachelors.  And  because  of  or 
perhaps  despite  this  fact,  Harry 
sleeps  alone  in  his  long,  narrow  bed 
in  his  apartment,  while  Gus  sleeps 
alone  in  his  short,  wide  one  in  his. 
Maybe  they're  different  from  most 
other  people  in  this  respect,  but 
after  all  they're  musicians,  and  that 
goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  a 
lot  of  things,  now,  doesn't  it? 

They  are  always  to  be  seen 
together,  Harry  not  talking  at  all 
and  Gus  doing  nothing  else  but. 
They  are  indeed  inseparable 
friends,  besides  being  members  of 
the  Philharmonic.  Why  many  musi¬ 
cians  are  members  of  orchestras  is  a 
very  good  question,  since  they  seem 
to  do  nothing  during  concerts 


except  pick  their  noses  and  look  up 
at  the  ceiling  and  whisper  amongst 
themselves.  But  in  Harry's  and 
Gus'  cases,  Harry  played  the  flute, 
quite  vigorously,  in  fact.  While 
Gus'  instrument  was  the  bass 
fiddle,  and  he  seemed  to  play  it, 
too.  At  least  he  went  through  great 
contortions  and  soulful  expressions, 
his  short  chubby  body  clinging  des¬ 
perately  to  the  fiddle,  fully  as  big 
and  fat  as  he  was,  this  absurd¬ 
looking  instrument  rewarding  his 
frenzied  efforts  with  those  dull, 
dispirited  'plunk-plunk'  sounds 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  a 
bass  fiddle  ever  does,  no  matter 
how  it's  played.  And  after  a  hard 
day's  rehearsal,  off  the  two  of  them 
would  go,  Harry  dour  and  taciturn, 
carrying  his  tiny  little  flute  in  its 
miniscule  case;  while  beside  him 
toiled  Gus,  his  shock  of  red  hair 
standing  bolt  upright,  never 
stopping  jabbering  for  a  moment, 
while  hauling  and  tugging  and  push¬ 
ing  and  dragging  the  monstrous 
packing  case  in  which  reposed  his 
beloved  fiddle.  Oh,  it  was  a  sight  to 
see,  Gus  taking  his  bass  fiddle 
home;  or,  looking  at  it  another  way, 
his  bass  fiddle  taking  him  home;  or, 
even,  his  bass  fiddle  preventing  Gus 
from  arriving  home  as  rapidly  as  he 
would  have  had  he  not  had  to  lug  it 
home  at  all. 

Yet  how  proud  they  were  of  each 
other's  musicianship!  a  mutual 
esteem  that  was  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  during  the  weekly 
concerts.  Often,  while  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra  was  doing  one  thing, 
the  flute  would  be  doing  quite 
something  else.  Then  Gus  would 
bend  forward  eagerly  upon  his  high 
stool  all  aquiver,  contorting  his 
pudgy  body  and  seeming  to  impart 
all  the  energy  latent  in  his  soul  to 
his  friend's  efforts  to  get  those  trills 
played  out.  And  when  it  was  over 
and  Harry  was  quite  through,  oh, 


how  Gus  would  beam  and  tap  his 
bow  excitedly  (but  of  course 
silently)  against  his  trouser  leg  for 
applause.  Conversely,  whenever  all 
the  six  or  eight  bass  fiddle  players 
happened  to  have  some  particularly 
difficult  'plunk-plunk'  passage  and 
Harry  had  nothing  better  to  do,  he 
would  hunch  forward  nervously  in 
his  seat,  his  skinny  frame  tense  and 
alert,  his  eyes  staring  intently  into 
space,  his  head  cocked  to  one  side, 
while  listening  with  grave 
solemnity.  When  the  'plunk-plunk' 
crisis  was  past,  putting  his  flute  to 
his  lips  and  pretending  to  blow  a 
gay  piper's  tune  or  some  such 
similar  fandango,  after  which  he 
would  look  at  Gus,  his  lugubrious 
features  softening  into  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  abject  misery. 

So  life  went  on  its  placid  course 
for  the  two,  and  so  it  might  well 
have  gone  on  indefinitely,  they 
relishing  their  music  and  their  chess, 
had  not  fate  entered  their  lives. 
Now  when  fate  enters  the  lives  of 
two  men  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
then  one  knows  there  can  be  only 
one  word  to  explain  this  phenome¬ 
non:  namely,  woman.  Which  is 
exactly  what  happened  to  Harry 
and  Gus. 

Now  it  happened  like  this.  There¬ 
tofore,  until  for  absolutely  no  rea¬ 
son  whatsoever  their  harpist  up  and 
died,  only  men  had  played  in  the 
Philharmonic.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  there  were  no  male  harpists  to  be 
found  anywhere,  even  though  the 
Subscription  Committee  put  ads  in 
all  the  respectable  musical  publica¬ 
tions.  But  in  vain!  so,  finally,  in 
desperation,  they  had  to  hire  a  lady 
harpist,  whose  name  was  Adele.  At 
least  that's  what  she  answered  to  if 
anyone  happened  to  call  her  that. 
And  since  no  one  called  her  any¬ 
thing  else,  unless  it  was  'Honey'  or 
'Doll'  or  'Cutey-Pie'  or  'Baby,' 
which,  incidentally,  she  was  as 
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prone  to  answer  to  as  to  'Adele,'  we 
have  to  assume  her  name  was 
Adele.  More  to  the  point,  Harry  and 
Gus,  both,  instantaneously  and 
simultaneously,  fell  in  love  with  her. 
The  result  being  that  they  abruptly 
terminated  their  chess  games 
together  if,  that  is,  chess  games  can 
ever  be  considered  to  actually  ter¬ 
minate;  and  soon  Harry  and  Gus 
weren't  speaking  to  each  other  any 
more.  While  it  was  only  a  hop,  skip 
and  jump  from  that  to  being  out¬ 
right  enemies.  Indeed,  it  got  to  be 
pretty  dreadful:  Harry  sneering  in 
contempt  every  time  Gus  put  his 
bow  to  a  string;  and  Gus  gazing  in 
moody  malice  at  the  potted  palms 
strewn  about  the  stage  every  time 
Harry  happened  to  burst  into  song 
on  his  flute.  The  cause  of  their 
mutual  enmity  being  simple 
jealousy,  of  course:  jealousy  that 
the  other  would  succeed  in  winning 
Adele  away  from  him.  Oh,  how  Gus 
went  about  combing  his  hair  and 
pouring  talcum  powder  on  his  brick 
red  face;  and  how  Harry  practiced 
smiling  and  looking  courtly  and 
bending  his  thin,  rigid  frame  into  a 
particularly  uncomfortable-looking 
bow.  And  they  went  about  all  day 
long  with  glazed,  lost  expressions 
on  their  faces,  it  being  enough  to 
wring  one's  heart,  it  was. 

And  Adele?  Probably  she  never 
knew  through  what  torment  and 
agony  these  two  were  going.  What 
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is  more,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  utter  indifference  to  her 
that  she  was  breaking  both  silly 
men's  hearts.  Since  it  so  happens, 
Adele  was  interested  in  bigger  game 
than  a  mere  flutist  or  bass  fiddler:  a 
girl  has  to  look  after  her  future, 
after  all.  A  preoccupation  of 
Adele's  that  centered  upon  none 
other  than  Meinhart  Q.  Raszninsky, 
no  less. 

Actually,  his  name  isn't  Meinhart 
Q.  Raszninsky  at  all,  but  something 
like  Adam  Smith  or  joe  Jones:  one 
of  those  good  old  names  perfectly 
good  enough  for  the  millions  of 
men  who  proudly  bear  them.  Not 
only  that,  Meinhart  Q.  Raszninsky 
speaks  with  an  indefinable  East 
European  accent  which  would,  we 
are  sure,  never  fool  any  East 
European  for  a  minute,  and  he 
wears  his  long  gold-dyed  hair  in  an 
artful  pompadour.  He  also  has  a 
lecherous  way  of  looking  at  the 
ladies  which  should  cause  any 
decent  woman  to  slap  his  face.  And 
when  he  conducts!  bowing  and 
swaying  lasciviously  on  the  podium 
like  a  hooch  dancer  with  the  hives, 
disdaining  no  vulgarity  to  make 
himself  appear  more  ludicrous  than 
he  actually  is. 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
was  that  while  Harry  and  Gus  were 
making  goo-goo  eyes  at  her 
between  the  harp  strings,  besides 
neglecting  their  chess  matches  for 


weeks  on  end,  Adele  was  putting  to 
work  on  Meinhart  Q.  Raszninsky  all 
her  womanly  cunning  and  feminine 
charm.  How  it  all  came  about  is 
really  too  vulgar  to  go  into,  but  on 
the  day  after  the  evening  that  Mein¬ 
hart  Q.  Raszninsky  stumbled  into 
the  bathroom  of  his  very  own  house 
on  a  perfectly  understandable 
mission  only  to  be  photographed  by 
a  man  who  was  hiding  under  the 
washbowl;  this  same  photograph 
showing  Adele  in  the  background 
just  as  brazen  as  Mother  Nature 
herself.  .  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  is  that  their  engagement  was 
announced  the  day  after  the 
evening  that... but  there!  we're 
starting  all  over  again.  How  long  the 
marriage  will  last  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  with  her  alimony  and  all,  Adele 
won't  ever  have  to  play  the  harp 
again  in  any  case,  for  which  blessing 
the  whole  musical  world  can  give 
deepest  thanks. 

And  Harry  and  Gus?  Oh,  they're 
the  best  of  friends  again.  Of  course 
during  their  initial  chess  game  they 
were  a  bit  rusty,  but  after  a  couple 
of  several  months'  long  matches 
they  should  be  back  in  tip-top  form 
once  more.  Wherever  Harry  is  to  be 
seen  there  you  can  be  sure  that  Gus 
is,  too,  and  vice  versa  — except 
when  there  are  women  around: 
where  you  can  be  certain  that 
neither  one  of  them  is  ever,  ever  to 
be  found. 
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where  I  left  it 


it's  all  there 

back  in  Nebraska 
just  south  of  Wymore 

all  I  do  is  touch 
these  electrode  tips 
to  my  brain 

then  it  comes 
in  swift  flashes 

the  smell  of  a  field 
of  fresh  mown  alfalfa 
windrows  curing  in  the  July  sun 

the  feel  of  Bessie's  flank  on  my  cheek 
as  I  watch  Gramps 
play  a  pizzicato  into 
the  silver  milk  bucket 

the  taste  of  Gram's  gooseberry  pie 
hot  and  tart  under 
her  rich  hand-churned 
vanilla  ice  cream 

and  the  smell  of  lilac  bushes 
filling  the  summer  air 

thick  and  sweet  as  sorghum  syrup 

it  is  still  there 

just  south  of  Wymore 

where  I  left  it 

—  Sheryl  L.  Nelms 


When  Reality  Turns  To  Fantasy 

Sonya  gives  me  her  smile 
as  I  walk  through  the  door 
of  the  Burger  King 
at  Interstate-94  and  Cline. 

I  shiver  from  the  damp  October  air, 
as  she  takes  my  breakfast  order. 

We  exchange  money  and  our  hands, 
though  not  our  hearts,  meet. 

With  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  one  hand 
and  a  tray  in  the  other, 

I  sit  down  at  the  third  booth  from  the  door 
by  the  north  window 

I  look  for  Verdi's  column 
I  don't  see  it  today  and  I  sigh.  I 
Then  travel  to  Larsen's  Far  Side, 
then  visit  Ann  Landers  and  Dear  Abby 

It  must  be  getting  colder, 
for  I  see  the  regulars  walk  in 
wearing  jackets  and  gloves, 
cursing  the  Canadian  winds. 

She  takes  another  order 
I  hear  the  clap  of  thunder 
and  though  it  is  dark 
God's  lightning  lights  the  sky. 

I  scan  the  business  news 
But  I  am  not  enlightened 
all  my  stocks  are  down, 
but  all  the  rest  are  up. 

I  hope  the  sports  news  is  better 
alas,  this  is  Chicago. 

I  chuckle  as  I  read  Mike  Royko. 

I  glance  at  my  watch  as  I  prepare  to  go 

As  I  turn  towards  the  door 
she  reclaims  her  smile. 

I  leave  a  little  bit  warmer 
but  so  much  more  alone. 

—  Daniel  F.  Landers 
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Maundy  Thursday 
Where  shall  we  unearth  the  word? 

—  Octavio  Paz 

In  the  darkened  church,  my  votive  candle 
makes  marble  columns  bead  in  clouds 
of  beeswax,  their  cold  veins  throbbing. 

The  empty  tabernacle  gapes  over  the  stripped  altar. 
Uneasy  with  its  burden,  a  rosary  stirs 
through  stiff  fingers.  Mystery  has  f led  — 
the  people  stay.  I  pray  your  name. 

Across  the  street  a  peddler  with  patched  elbows 
pushes  a  dolly  laden  with  cardboard  cartons  — 
green-streaked  bananas,  apples  and  oranges 
too  red,  too  orange,  black  grapes  with  soft  stems. 
Oblivious  to  traffic  backing  at  his  heels, 
he  parks  at  the  corner,  stacks  grocery  bags 
under  a  protective  brick. 

His  wife  joins  him,  without  speaking, 
assembles  the  scale  for  kids  who  always  buy 
one  apple,  one  orange,  one  banana. 

He  shifts  crates  under  the  platform, 
she  counts  fruit  into  baskets. 

I  watch  them,  thinking  that  you  and  I 
are  as  different  from  those  two 
as  if  they  spun  from  the  rings  of  Saturn 
to  sell  trinkets  to  the  unsuspecting. 

Our  secrets  must  be  kept  — we  cannot  stand 
on  Hyde  Park  streets  and  hawk  poems  we  write 
about  each  other  in  our  breathless  Spring. 

The  coming  thunderstorm  glowers  through  faces 
of  stained  glass  saints  like  Judgment  Day. 

After  mass,  I  wait  for  the  phone  to  ring, 
your  voice  tailor-made  to  upset  my  night. 

By  morning,  fog  halos  streetlights, 
fading  as  grey  sun  rises  in  a  mizzling  rain. 

—  Martha  M.  Vertreace 
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A  Moment  With  Buson 

The  leaves  have  fallen, 

there  is  nothing  now  between  us 

but  the  sky. 

—  George  Gott 


How  Many  Times? 

How  many  times 
have  I  cried 
alone  at  night 
only  to  find 
that  four  white  walls 
have  no  compassion? 

—  Jeff  Swan 
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WHEN  WORLDS  COLLIDE 

by 

Michael  Beres 
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The  thunder  spoke  to  Andy, 
awakened  him  from  a  dream  in 
which  he  was  in  the  front  vestibule 
of  his  parents'  home.  He  had  been 
testing  the  door  to  make  sure  both 
the  latch  lock  and  dead  bolt  were 
secured.  In  the  dream  someone  or 
something  had  been  pounding  on 
the  door.  In  the  dream  he  had 
begun  to  stand  on  his  toes  to  peek 
through  the  single,  small  window 
high  on  the  door.  He  had  awakened 
at  that  moment  of  terrifying  antici¬ 
pation  of  what  he  might  see.  Now, 
awake  and  shivering  despite  the 
heat,  he  leaned  over  the  edge  of  his 
bunk  and  looked  out  at  the  storm. 

In  a  strobe  of  lightning  from 
directly  above  he  saw  a  single  figure 
in  sweats  running  across  Krannert 
Field  toward  the  south  gym.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  tell  whether  the 
figure  was  male  or  female.  He 
looked  at  the  red  glow  of  the  clock 
radio  on  the  nightstand  next  to  the 
lower  bunk.  Five  AM,  May  17.  The 


day  of  his  physics  final.  The  day  to 
end  all  days  because  if  he  passed 
physics  the  rest  would  be  a  breeze 
that  would  blow  him  home  for  the 
summer,  away  from  this  place. 

When  he  looked  back  outside  he 
could  not  see  the  figure  in  sweats. 
But  to  the  left  he  could  see  the 
perpetually  lit  greenhouses  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture  where, 
inside,  the  environment  might  sim¬ 
ulate  the  tropics  or  perhaps  even 
the  environment  of  another  world. 

Andy  lay  back  and  listened  to  the 
storm  as  it  approached  from  the 
south.  He  wondered  how  it  would 
feel  to  be  at  home  in  his  bedroom. 
The  air  conditioner  would  be 
running,  his  dog  Sam  would  be 
beside  him.  The  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  would  still  be  over  a  hundred 
miles  away. 

A  door  slammed  in  the  hallway, 
the  slamming  door  reminding  him 
of  the  night  last  week  when  Reggie 
was  picked  up,  along  with  his 


weekly  supply  of  grass  and  acid  and 
pills  from  Chicago.  While  others 
had  crowded  into  the  hall  to  watch 
the  police  drag  Reggie  away,  Andy 
had  stayed  in  his  bunk.  He  had 
heard  Reggie  swear  to  get  even  with 
the  snitch.  He  had  stayed  in  his 
bunk  and  imagined  that  the  poor 
soul  being  dragged  away  was  the 
only  one  in  the  dorm  who  hadn't 
received  the  Martian  implant  in  the 
back  of  his  skull,  the  only  one  not 
made  to  conform.  The  reason  he 
imagined  this  was  because  of  the 
emotion  in  Reggie's  screams  and 
threats.  And  in  the  movie,  only 
those  who  had  avoided  the  implant 
retained  their  emotions.  The  rest, 
like  his  roommate  Todd,  stood  in 
their  doorways  like  zombies. 

As  Andy  lay  on  his  back  another 
flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  room 
and  his  Forbidden  Planet  poster 
fastened  to  the  ceiling  came  alive 
for  an  instant.  Dr.  Morbius  scowled 
at  him  while  Altara,  in  her  short, 


short  skirt,  smiled  innocently  but 
provocatively.  Dr.  Morbius 
reminded  him  of  the  need  for  hard 
work,  the  need  to  cram  until  the 
afternoon  physics  final  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  weeks  of  near 
addiction  to  Reggie's  evil  potions. 
Altara  reminded  him  of  the  fact 
that,  despite  having  spent  a  year  at 
a  university  with  thirty  thousand 
female  students,  he  was  still  a 
virgin. 

The  bell  in  the  hallway  was  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  by  the  night  clerk's 
voice  on  the  PA.  A  tornado  had 
been  sighted  and  everyone  was  to 
go  to  the  basement.  Andy  jumped 
down  from  the  top  bunk  and  turned 
on  the  lamp. 

“Come  on,  Todd.  Tornado 
warning." 

Todd  rolled  over.  "Huh?" 

Andy  put  on  a  tee-shirt  and 
slipped  on  a  pair  of  jeans  over  his 
shorts.  "Come  on  Todd.  We've  got 
to  go  to  the  basement." 

"Again?" 

Andy  shook  Todd  by  the 
shoulder  while  on  the  Day  the  Earth 
Stood  Still  poster,  Klato  regarded 
him  proudly.  "Let's  go.  It's  the  calm, 
before  the  storm.  I'll  shut  the 
windows." 

The  basement  was  much  cooler 
than  the  halls  and  the  rooms 
upstairs.  Many  of  the  students, 
looking  for  a  place  to  settle  in  for 
the  wait,  commented  that  perhaps 
they'd  just  sleep  in  the  basement 
during  the  remaining  week  of 
school. 

Most  of  the  students  had  slipped 
on  shorts  or  sweats  for  bottoms. 
Some  of  the  guys  wore  no  shirts  and 
some  of  the  girls  wore  thin,  cotton 
tee-shirts  through  which  the 
absence  of  bras  was  apparent  and, 
in  some  cases,  quite  striking. 
Andrea  Walker,  an  ornamental 
horticulture  major  whom  Andy  had 
sat  next  to  on  the  Christmas  break 
bus  ride  home,  had  attracted  quite 
an  assemblage  of  worshippers.  Her 
Alice  in  Wonderland  tee-shirt  said 
"Take  Me." 

Andrea  was  the  most  popular  girl 
in  the  dorm,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  freshman  girl  on  the  entire 


campus.  She  had  blonde  hair  and 
just-been-woke-up  eyes  and  lips  too 
wide  for  skinny  lipsticks.  The  rest  of 
her,  the  body  proportions,  were 
flawless.  Nick  the  computer  science 
major  once  asked  Andrea  for  her 
measurements  so  he  could  enter  the 
data  into  the  mainframe  and  begin 
his  future  graduate  project,  to 
recreate  Andrea.  And  now,  in  the 
corner  of  the  basement  seated  on 
one  of  the  carpeted  study  cubes, 
there  was  Andrea  with  her  breasts 
pressed  so  elegantly  against  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  tee-shirt. 

"Does  she  have  to  do  everything 
perfect?"  said  one  girl. 

“God,"  said  another.  “She 
doesn't  even  look  like  she's  been 
asleep.  The  goddamn  weather 
bureau  must  have  called  her  an 
hour  ago  so  she  could  do  her  hair." 

A  few  students  seemed  to  have 
prepared  for  the  eventuality  of  an 
extended  tornado  warning.  They 
had  brought  down  their  books  and 
already  staked  out  their  territory. 
Others  had  brought  laundry  and 
were  at  the  washers.  A  few  guys 
started  playing  ping-pong. 

Andy  and  Todd  and  a  few  others 
from  the  guys'  floor  sat  at  the  tables 
near  the  vending  machines.  Mike 
and  Jeff  and  one  other  whose  face 
Andy  couldn't  see,  had  wrapped 
their  heads  in  their  arms  and 
seemed  fast  asleep.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  Andrea  sat 
demurely  amid  a  horde  of  gawking 
humanoids  from  a  distant  galaxy. 

Dwayne,  from  the  room  across 
the  hall,  brought  a  bag  of  onion 
chips  to  the  table  and  sat  down. 
"Ain't  this  the  shits,"  said  Dwayne. 

Everyone  agreed  and  watched 
Dwayne  devour  the  chips  without 
making  any  offers. 

"Take  a  look  at  Andrea,"  said 
Todd.  "She  is  one  fine  chick." 

"Eatin'  stuff,"  mumbled  Mike 
without  lifting  his  head  from  his 
arms. 

"She'll  probably  get  straight  A's 
from  all  her  profs,"  said  Dwayne, 
tossing  the  balled-up  chip  bag 
toward  a  can  and  missing. 

"She'll  get  straight  A's  'cause  she 
wouldn't  go  out  with  you,"  said 
Todd. 

Andy  watched  as  Dwayne 


cleaned  his  teeth  with  his  finger¬ 
nails.  Then  Dwayne  stretched  his 
arms  toward  the  ceiling  displaying 
his  disgusting,  sweaty  armpits. 

"I  could  sure  use  a  hit,"  said 
Dwayne.  “Too  bad  someone 
chickened  on  Reggie.  I  only  got  five 
joints  to  last  me  through  finals." 
Dwayne  looked  at  Andy.  "You  got 
any  extra?" 

"No,"  said  Andy. 

"Yeah,"  said  Todd,  patting  Andy 
on  the  shoulder.  "My  old  roomy 
quit  cold  turkey.  I'm  right  proud 
of'm." 

Todd  winked  and  smiled  at  Andy. 
A  smile  so  big,  just  like  last  week 
when  he  confessed  to  Todd  that  he 
had  turned  Reggie  in.  Todd  smiling 
and  patting  his  shoulder  and  saying 
he  understood,  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  the  only  thing  to  do  to 
the  bastard  who  tripped  him  out  on 
acid  and  put  him  in  another  world 
for  two  weeks  in  the  middle  of  the 
semester. 

Dwayne  had  turned  to  stare  at 
Andrea.  When  he  turned  back  he 
said,  "She's  in  horticulture.  I  bet 
they  grow  their  own  stuff.  Probably 
got  a  whole  greenhouse  full." 

A  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  rattled  hanging 
lights.  One  of  the  guys  with  Andrea 
fell  to  his  knees  and  pleaded  toward 
heaven.  Andrea  glanced  at  the  guy, 
then  at  the  others,  and  shook  her 
head. 

"So  cool,"  said  Andy  to  himself. 

"What?"  said  Dwayne,  turning  to 
look  at  Andrea,  then  back  at  him. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"I  said,  so  cool,"  said  Andy.  "One 
of  the  nerds  made  an  idiotic  move 
and  it  didn't  even  phase  her." 

Dwayne  licked  his  lips,  turned 
back  to  Andy.  "I'll  give  her  some¬ 
thing  that'll  phase  her." 

"You're  a  real  classy  guy,"  said 
Andy. 

"I  know,"  said  Dwayne.  "And  I'd 
still  like  an  extra  joint.  Too  bad 
about  the  rat  turning  in  good  old 
Reggie.  Any  of  you  guys  know  who 
the  rat  was?" 

Another  clap  of  thunder  shook 
the  building.  Then  the  lights  went 
out  resulting  in  a  chorus  of  cheers 
and  whistles. 

When  the  lights  came  back  on  a 
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second  later,  no  one  at  the  table 
spoke.  No  one  had  to  speak. 
Dwayne  had  asked  his  question,  the 
lights  had  come  back  on,  and  Todd 
—  his  loyal  roommate  Todd— was 
staring  at  him  with  a  smile.  A  smile! 

Dwayne  left  the  table  and  word 
was  spread.  In  a  matter  of  moments 
everyone  in  the  basement  knew 
that  Andy  — good  old  quiet,  double- 
E  major  Andy  — had  squealed  on 
Reggie  the  pusher.  Reggie  the 
pusher  with  "friends"  in  Chicago 
who  he  had  promised,  as  he  was 
being  dragged  from  the  dorm, 
would  come  down  the  interstate 
and  seek  vengeance. 

When  Dwayne  came  back  to  the 
table  after  making  his  rounds  he 
seemed  out  of  breath.  He  leaned 
on  the  table  hard  so  that  its  legs 
spread  and  the  table  sunk  an  inch. 
"Hey,  Andy,"  he  said.  "I  bet  this 
ain't  no  tornado  at  all.  I  bet  it's  the 
guys  from  Chicago  coming  to  get 
you.  Pretty  soon  a  dozen 
Cadillacs'll  come  toolin'  right  up 
Stadium  Drive  and  they'll  all  be 
after  your  ass!" 

When  Andy  looked  around  he 
saw  that  everyone,  including 
Andrea,  was  staring  at  him.  Then 
the  lights  went  out  and  stayed  out 
as  thunder  crashed  around  the 
building. 

The  emergency  lights  mounted  at 
the  exit  near  the  stairwell  made  the 
basement  into  a  world  of  shadows. 
To  Andy,  the  others  seemed  a 
gathering  of  onlookers  waiting  for 
the  disgusting  alien  to  slither  from 
his  cocoon-shaped  vessel.  He 
gripped  the  edges  of  his  chair  and 
prayed  — he  actually  prayed  in  his 
mind  with  words  like,  Dear  God 
please  and  Lord  help  me  —  that  the 
lights  would  not  come  back  on. 

After  the  lights  had  been  out  a 
while,  the  shadows  began  moving 
about  and  the  mumble  of  conversa¬ 
tion  resumed.  It  was  so  dark  in  his 
corner  near  the  blackened  vending 
machines,  Andy  could  not  tell  if 
anyone  had  remained  at  the  table 
with  him.  For  a  moment  he  imag¬ 
ined  Cadillacs  and  Lincolns 
speeding  down  the  interstate.  Then 
he  saw  them  on  Stadium  Drive,  the 
sidewalks  on  both  sides  lined  with 
students  pointing  the  way  to  him. 


He  wished  he  was  in  his  physics 
class,  taking  his  final,  guarded  over 
by  his  professor,  guarded  over  by 
the  silence  of  thought.  He  wished 
he  was  alone.  He  wished  his  mom 
and  dad  were  outside  in  the  packed 
car  waiting  for  him. 

A  group  of  guys  began  chanting. 
"Reg-gie.  Reg-gie." 

Soon  others  joined  in.  "Reg-gie! 
Reg-gie!" 

Then  it  was  loud  like  a  goddamn 
pep  rally.  "Reg-gie!  Reg-gie!" 

In  the  midst  of  this  someone 
started  chanting,  "An-dy!  An-dy!" 

And  soon  it  was  alternating. 
"Reg-gie!  An-dy!  Reg-gie!  An-dy!" 

A  scream  stopped  it.  A  penetrat¬ 
ing  scream  from  a  girl  on  the  far 
side  of  the  room.  Then  the  same 
voice  shouted,  "Stop!"  over  and 
over  until  everyone  in  the  basement 
was  silent. 

When  she  spoke,  Andy  could  not 
see  her,  could  not  see  the  others, 
but  he  knew  everyone  was  looking 
in  the  direction  of  the  girl,  the  girl 
who  came  down  from  heaven  and 
said  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"You're  all  a  bunch  of  chicken- 
shit  si imebal Is !  Too  goddamned 
wrapped  up  in  your  egos  and  your 
apathy  to  do  something!  Too 
chicken  to  turn  in  a  creep  who 
comes  down  here  to  make  money 
off  us  and  feed  his  goddamn  mob!  I 
bought  shit  from  him!  I  bought  shit 
from  him  and  got  screwed!  And  you 
know  what?  I  turned  his  ass  in  too! 
It  wasn't  just  Andy!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence, 
then  a  boy  said,  "Yeah,  I  did  too.  I 
told'em  at  the  union.  They  said 
they'd  keep  it  anonymous." 

After  two  more  boys  and  a  girl 
admitted  they  had  turned  Reggie  in, 
Andy  heard  Todd's  voice.  "Hell!  We 
all  turned  him  in!" 

There  was  a  cheer  of  unanimous 
approval.  Someone  slapped  Andy 
on  the  back.  He  expected  the  lights 
to  go  back  on,  but  they  didn't. 
Instead,  when  the  cheering  died 
down,  it  was  replaced  by  a  relent¬ 
less  roaring,  grinding  sound  like  a 
train  on  the  floor  above.  A  second 
later  he  could  hear  glass  shattering 
and  the  air  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  basement.  His  ears 
popped.  Students  shouted  and 


screamed.  But  it  was  over  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  the  basement  was 
silent  and  still  except  for  a  few 
whimpers. 

When  the  all  clear  was  given, 
Andy  and  Andrea  were  the  last  to 
go  up  the  stairs.  They  met  under  the 
emergency  light  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairwell.  Andrea  smiled  at  him, 
held  her  throat  and  said,  "It's  sore 
from  so  much  shouting." 

On  the  way  up  the  stairs  Andrea 
touched  his  hand,  then  held  his 
hand  and  squeezed  it. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  could  see  the  glass  from 
the  front  doors  shattered  across  the 
floor  in  rice-sized  pieces.  Someone 
held  open  the  glassless  doorframe 
and  they  walked  outside. 

It  was  dawn.  A  sliver  of  sun 
shone  at  the  horizon  just  south  of 
the  storm-shrouded  sky.  Several 
trees  around  the  building  were 
blown  down.  One  was  on  a  car  in 
the  parking  lot,  another  had 
crushed  a  row  of  bikes  in  the  racks. 
On  Krannert  Field  flowers  and 
greenery  from  shattered  green¬ 
houses  were  strewn  upon  the 
ground  making  it  look  like  a  multi¬ 
colored  carpet. 

Many  of  the  students  had  run 
onto  the  field  and  were  looking 
back  above  the  building  toward  the 
north.  Dwayne  ran  about  among 
them  shouting,  "I  saw  it!  I  saw  the 
goddamn  thing!" 

Todd  had  gone  down  the  steps  in 
front  of  them  but  turned.  Todd 
looked  at  Andy,  his  lips  pressed 
together.  Then  he  shrugged  and  ran 
off  to  join  the  others. 

In  the  distance  the  remaining 
shards  of  glass  in  the  greenhouse 
frames  glistened  in  the  rising  sun. 
On  Krannert  Field  the  students 
frolicked  like  children  deposited  on 
a  new  world. 

Andy  turned  to  Andrea  who  held 
his  hand  tightly  and  smiled  up  at 
him. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "I  saw  this 
in  a  movie  once." 
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Sunrise 

She  wakes  in  the  early  hours  and 
Listens  to  his  breathing. 

Dark  is  falling  from  the  walls, 

Slipping  off  like  a  blanket  in  the  night. 

Daylight  will  wake  soon, 

With  arms  outstretched  in  greeting, 
And  the  lonely  shadows  that  haunted 
The  night,  disappear  into  tomorrow. 

—  Cathi  Kadow 


Crickets  in  September 

A  million  tiny  players 
In  the  Symphony  of  Summer 

—  Nervous  — highly  strung, 
Sensing  their  season 

Is  drawing  to  a  close. 

—  Quivering  of  bows  on  string 

—  A  few  muted  coughs  on  stage, 
High  up  in  the  trees. 

A  rustle  of  leaves  of  the  score 

—  An  invisible  orchestra 
Tunes  up 

For  a  farewell  performance. 

—  Jonathan  Russell 
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Prairie  Summer 

Summer  sun  swept  gold 

off  the  tops  of  hills, 

then,  melted  in  the  valley 

like  butter  on  a  warm  china  plate. 

—  Alice  E.  W.  Whitmore 
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Seashell 


The  cottage  is  an  empty  shell  now 
except  for  shadows  and  dusty  memories 
that  lurk  in  the  back  bedroom 
remnants  from  a  young  summer 
when  the  lake  was  pure 
and  the  dock  was.  painted  pristine  white 

Now  it's  stripped  down  to  bare  wood 

with  a  few  streaks  of  color  in  the  cracks 

my  brown  feet  rub  across  the  naked  wooden  planks 

worn  smooth 

tanned  by  the  eternal  sun 

One  foot  cautiously  dips  over  the  edge 

down  to  the  gentle-lapping  rhythms  of  the  water 

toes  submerge  into  the  lukewarm  liquid 

I  push  down  deeper,  until  it  swells  up  around  my  ankle 

and  imagine  what  a  fish  might  be  thinking 

upon  seeing  a  slender  foot  wiggling  back  and  forth 

The  cottage  looks  out  at  me  with  its  front  bay  windows 
staring  like  two  blank  eyes 
it  asks  for  an  answer,  I  know  it's  lonely 
maybe  if  I  go  inside  and  hold  the  shell  real  tight 
and  listen  carefully 
I  will  hear  the  sea 

—  Beth  A.  Fhaner 
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Was  It  Too  Soon? 

Did  we  meet  too  soon 
when  our  different  roads 
surprised  us  by  merging? 

For  a  time  we  shared  the  path 
happy  to  walk  together 
but  seeking  different  cities. 

We  paused, 

drank  deeply  of  each  other, 

touched  and  delighted  in  our  touching. 

Our  minds  rode  with  the  hawk 

on  the  high  winds 

and  our  bodies  fused 

in  white  fire. 

But  then  the  road  parted  again. 

Your  city  was  to  the  left; 
the  right  fork  led  to  mine. 

I  have  thought  of  our  shared  journey 
through  many  days  and  nights  of  walking 
wondering  if  any  who  pass 
have  known  what  we  knew 
or  ever  will. 

No,  we  did  not  meet  too  soon. 

The  road  divided  before  we  learned 
our  cities  were  the  same. 

—  John  K.  Ottley,  Jr. 
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Autumn 

I  like  the  feel  of  autumn 
in  the  cool  moist  mornings 
with  the  air  hung  loose 
about  me  and  the  promise 
of  unfolding  splendor 
in  each  tree. 

I  wait  impatiently  for  October  — 
for  the  golden,  garnet  colors 
of  the  earth,  for  the  easy 
nestling-in 

before  long  winter's  call, 
for  evening  skies  that  hug 
the  ground  and  snugly  nights 
beneath  the  down, 
for  apple  cobbler,  pumpkin  pie 
and  red  wine  sipped  slowly  — 
with  you  beside  the  fire. 

—  Cheryl  Dipple 
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Drought 

I  don't  know  why,  but  the  tomatoes 

are  growing  fat  while  the  grass  turns  brown, 

and  I  haven't  watered  anything. 

I'm  sure  there's  an  explanation, 

but  it's  things  like  this 

that  have  always  confused  me, 

and  I've  lived  with  the  confusion  because 

I  don't  want  to  listen  to  complicated  answers 

that  only  raised  more  questions. 

I  just  knew  the  world  wasn't  an  easy  place 
to  understand,  that  you  had  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
shrug-and-shuffle-off  and  live  in  a  kind  of 
stupidity  about  some  things.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  was  always  looking  for  Pavement  Narrows, 
not  knowing  'narrows'  was  a  verb.  I  thought 
I  just  couldn't  see  them,  yet  I  knew  something  was  wrong, 
and  still  I  didn't  ask  my  mother  or  father. 

At  some  level  I  must  have  wanted  to  wonder. 

The  tomatoes  will  ripen,  I  know  that, 
and  while  I  don't  know  where 
they  get  the  moisture  to  be  so  plump, 

I'll  call  it  a  mystery, 

knowing  it's  not  really  one, 

but  I'll  eat  the  red,  juicy  things 

and  keep  wiping  my  mouth,  wanting  more. 

—  Peter  Desy 
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Chuck  comes  in  from  work,  after 
trying  to  push  refrigerators,  stoves, 
and  water  heaters  for  eight  hours  at 
Sears,  wanting  a  couple  beers  and 
an  hour  in  front  of  the  tube:  the 
news,  a  re-run  of  “Bewitched"  or 
“Hogan's  Heroes."  He  wants  to  take 
his  damn  tie  off,  put  on  shorts  and  a 
tee-shirt,  but  what  does  he  hear  first 
thing?  Cheryl  chewing  out  the  kids: 
“Do  you  expect  me  to  do  every¬ 
thing  around  here?  Can't  you  do 
something  the  first  time  I  ask  for  a 
change,  without  complaining?" 
Shit.  When  she  gets  going  like  this, 
everyone  walks  on  eggshells,  slinks 
around  like  there's  a  sleeping  baby 
in  the  house. 

Chuck  stares  at  her.  She's  not 
abusive  — no  four-letter  words,  no 
calling  anyone  an  idiot  or  a  little 
bastard.  But  you  hear  enough  of 
that  shit,  and  you  begin  to  feel  like 
grabbing  her  hair  and  saying, 
“Knock  it  off,  damn  it!  Let  'em 
breathe,  for  Chrissake!  They're  just 
kids!  Eight  and  six!" 

It's  real  odd,  though.  She's 
always  taught  the  kids  things,  taken 
them  to  museums  and  plays  and 
movies,  read  to  them,  made  Chuck 
get  involved  with  them  when  he'd 
rather  watch  the  Yankees  and  suck 
suds.  (He  gets  so  tired,  so  damn 
depressed  about  slow  sales.)  What 
gets  him  is  her  attitude.  Sometimes 
it's  so  damn  obvious  that  even 
though  she  loves  the  kids,  she'd 
rather  be  doing  something  else  — 
anything. 

So  he  listens  for  a  while.  It's  pissy 
stuff,  all  of  it,  but,  Jeez,  there's  so 
damn  much!  Finally  he  says,  “Hey, 
loving  nuclear  family!  The  big 
proton's  home!  How's  my  neutron 
and  my  little  electrons?"  A  little 
humor  to  ease  the  tension,  right? 

“I've  had  it!"  Cheryl  cries.  “They 
have  no  respect  for  me!  They  want 
me  to  wait  on  them!  You  do,  too!  I 
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demand  a  little  respect,  you  under¬ 
stand?" 

Right.  Her  and  Rodney  Danger- 
field.  Her  and  the  President,  and  the 
friggin'  Pope.  “Sure,"  he  says.  “A 
little  respect.  A  little  cooperation. 
What  do  you  say,  guys?"  He  turns 
to  the  kids  so  Cheryl  can't  see  his 
face,  then  winks. 

Lenny,  the  eight-year-old,  looks 
up  at  him.  “I  was  setting  up  my 
train,  Dad.  I  just  had  two  pieces  of 
track  to  finish.  I  was  gonna  set  the 
stupid  table.  Really."  He  has  this 
catch  in  his  throat.  Chuck  realizes 
the  kid's  learned  to  use  it  whenever 
he  wants  sympathy,  but  it's  still 
effective. 

“I  asked  you  three  times]"  Cheryl 
cries. 

“All  right]"  Lenny  says.  "Okay!" 

“Don't  raise  your  voice  to  me!" 
she  says,  slapping  her  bare  thigh. 

“I'm  not!"  he  cries,  like  a  cor¬ 
nered  wolf.  Jesus,  put  an  eight-year- 
old  on  the  defensive  all  the  time, 
and  what  do  you  expect? 

She  points  at  Mary  Lee,  who's 
cringing  against  the  wall  a  few  feet 
from  Chuck.  (Mary  Lee  doesn't  like 
loud  noises.  She  hides  under  her 
bed  during  thunderstorms,  and 
shuts  her  bedroom  door  and  covers 
her  ears  when  Cheryl  and  Chuck 
turn  up  the  stereo  and  dance  to  the 
Stones  and  the  Beatles.  Sometimes 
they  get  going  so  hard  they  make 
the  house  shake,  and  Mary  Lee 
comes  in  and  says,  “You're  gonna 
break  something!")  “That  one!" 
Cheryl  says.  “Thinks  she's  a  queen! 
Won't  empty  the  trash!  Makes  her 
gag,  she  says!  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
something,  little  lamb!  Life  is  full  of 
things  that'll  make  you  gag!  When  I 
was  your  age,  I  had  to  change  my 
brother's  poopy  diapers!" 

(Right.  Once,  maybe.  Even  her 
mother  — that  half-baked  half¬ 
alcoholic— wouldn't  make  a  six- 


year-old  do  that  except  in  an 
emergency.  But  you  don't  dispute 
Cheryl  on  matters  of  family  history.) 

“Go  do  it,  Mary  Lee,"  Chuck  says 
quietly.  “Just  hold  your  breath." 

And  she  turns  and  does  it,  just 
like  that.  He  can  see  that  Cheryl's 
super-pissed,  like  who  the  hell  is  he? 
She  turns  her  eyes  into  lasers,  like 
something  out  of  Star  Wars  or  some¬ 
thing.  “You  think  you're  so  smart, 
don't  you?"  she  says,  pulling  at  her 
hair,  like  she's  gonna  yank  some  out 
by  the  roots.  “You  try  getting  a  little 
cooperation  when  you're  home 
with  them  all  day." 

Chuck  sighs,  wishes  it  was 
September.  Things  aren't  so  crazy 
when  Cheryl  can  get  out  and  sell 
her  Mary  Kay  stuff,  and  the  kids  are 
gone  seven  hours.  “Did  I  say  any¬ 
thing?"  he  says,  raising  his  hands 
like  she's  holding  a  damn  gun  on 
him.  Christ,  she  might  as  well  be.  He 
wonders  about  his  chances  of 
getting  laid  later.  He  can  never  tell. 
Sometimes  when  things  get  to  her, 
she'll  let  him  get  her  started,  and 
then  she'll  be  a  real  tiger.  Relieve 
her  frustrations  or  something.  But 
sometimes  if  he  even  touches  her 
back  by  accident  while  she's  staring 
at  TV,  all  curled  up  and  tight  like  a 
volcano  ready  to  erupt,  she'll  thrash 
and  sputter,  and  he'll  go  watch  the 
Yankees. 


After  supper  — a  simple  meal:  hot 
dogs,  sliced  tomatoes,  corn  on  the 
cob  — he  asks  if  anyone  wants  to 
ride  up  to  Vincent  Park,  on  the 
mountain,  where  it's  cooler.  Then 
maybe  get  hot  fudge  sundaes  at 
Tast-E-Creem.  Nobody  acts  very 
enthusiastic,  and  he  almost  says 
fuck  it,  but  maybe  the  ride  and  the 
air  and  the  sugar  will  take  every¬ 
body's  edge  off. 

They  ride  without  talking  for  a 
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while,  and  then  Cheryl  starts 
pointing  out  big,  gorgeous  houses 
that  they'll  never  be  able  to  afford. 
The  kids  start  counting  cows  and 
horses,  real  quiet.  Cheryl  chatters 
like  nothing's  wrong,  and  Chuck  just 
drives,  saying  things  like  "Uh-huh" 
and  "Really?"  But,  hell,  what  thirty- 
four-year-old  refrigerator  salesman 
wants  to  hear  about  the  next-door 
neighbor's  mastitis,  or  the  caterpil- 
lers  that  have  been  devouring  old 
Mrs.  Franklin's  tomato  plants? 

They  stop  at  the  overlook  at  the 
far  end  of  the  park,  which  stands 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
flat  terrain  below.  There's  this  thick 
stone  wall  a  few  feet  from  the  over¬ 
hang,  to  keep  kids  and  drunks  from 
falling  over  the  edge.  (But  every 
year  somebody  falls,  and  Chuck 
and  Cheryl  watch  news  shots  of  heli¬ 
copters  hovering  over  some  broken 
body,  and  Cheryl  calls  the  kids  in 
and  shouts,  "See?  That'll  be  you  if 
you  step  up  on  that  wall  and  lose 
your  balance!") 

"Look  at  the  chipmunk!"  Mary 


Lee  cries,  leaning  on  the  wall,  and 
Chuck  pulls  her  back,  even  though 
her  feet  never  even  leave  the 
ground. 

Cheryl  whacks  Mary  Lee's  butt, 
and  Chuck  glares  at  her,  wondering 
what  in  hell  happened  to  the  gentle 
girl  he  fell  in  love  with.  God,  look  at 
those  deep  lines  in  her  forehead, 
those  slanting  eyebrows,  those  light¬ 
house  eyes!  "You  want  to  break 
every  bone  in  your  body?"  she  cries. 
(He  thanks  God  there's  no  one  else 
around.)  "You  want  to  sit  in  a 
wheelchair  like  a  vegetable  the  rest 
of  your  life?" 

Mary  Lee's  eyes  fill  right  up,  and 
her  mouth  looks  like  an  upside- 
down  U,  but  she  doesn't  say  a  thing. 
Chuck  imagines  her  trying  to 
picture  a  cucumber  in  a  wheelchair. 

Cheryl  spins  away,  muttering  that 
nobody  ever  pays  any  attention  to 
her,  and  Chuck  feels  like  telling  her 
if  she  doesn't  watch  out,  there 
won't  be  anyone  around  even  to 
hear  her.  He  crouches  in  front  of 
Mary  Lee  instead,  and  she  puts  her 


arms  around  his  neck  and  shudders. 
Lenny  stands  a  few  feet  away,  look¬ 
ing  as  miserable  as  Chuck  feels. 

They  don't  stop  for  sundaes. 
Chuck  knows  the  kids  don't  want  to 
hear  Cheryl  rant  and  rave  about  ice 
cream  on  their  shirts.  Neither  does 
he. 


He  plays  kickball  with  the  kids 
when  they  get  home,  something  he 
hasn't  done  since  the  first  nice 
spring  weather.  Every  once  in  a 
while  he  looks  up  and  sees  Cheryl 
watching  from  the  living  room 
window  or  the  screen  door,  ready  to 
spring  if  Lenny  or  Mary  Lee  falls 
and  scrapes  a  knee  or  ruins  a  pair  of 
shorts  on  the  gravel  or  the  grass.  If  it 
was  up  to  her,  she'd  probably  keep 
them  locked  up  till  they  were 
adults.  Then  she  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  them,  or  what  the 
neighbors  think  of  them,  or  of  her. 
She  sees  all  their  flaws  as  proof  that 
she's  a  lousy  mother.  She  gets  so 
damn  defensive.  It's  okay  for  her  to 
get  on  the  kids'  back  pretty  bad,  but 
let  someone  else  ask  one  of  them 
not  to  walk  in  their  flowers  or  drop 
gum  wrappers  in  the  street,  and  she 
acts  like  there's  some  kind  of  witch 
hunt  going  on.  Calls  her  sisters  and 
her  mother,  and  they  tell  her  she's 
absolutely  right  — those  people  are 
busybodies,  idiots. 

A  couple  of  neighbor  kids  come 
over  and  join  the  game,  and 
Chuck's  having  a  ball,  getting 
sweaty  and  dropping  every  ball  that 
comes  his  way,  making  wild  throws 
so  the  kids  can  score  more  runs,  and 
everyone's  hooting  and  hollering, 
arguing  about  rules  and  the  score. 

And  suddenly  Cheryl  calls,  "Bath 
time!" 

"Aw,  shit,"  Lenny  mutters,  not 
loud  enough  for  her  to  hear.  Chuck 
pretends  not  to,  too. 

Mary  Lee  pouts  silently.  Chuck 
checks  his  watch.  7:45.  Lots  of  day¬ 
light  left.  The  neighbor  kids  trot 
away,  and  he  scoops  up  the  red 
rubber  ball  and  leads  his  own 
inside.  He  checks  Lenny  after  he 
washes,  finds  no  patches  of  dirt. 
Cheryl  bathes  Mary  Lee,  who  can 
do  a  pretty  good  job  herself, 
actually,  and  the  poor  kid  whimpers 
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as  Cheryl  scrubs  some  tender  spot. 
The  kids  watch  Bill  Cosby,  and 
Chuck  wanders  in  and  out  of  the 
family  room,  wondering  if  there  are 
really  families  like  Cliff  Huxtable's. 
After  the  kids  brush  their  teeth, 
Cheryl  tucks  them  in,  kisses  them, 
and  tells  them  how  much  she  loves 
them.  Chuck  stares  at  her.  How  did 
he  miss  her  transformation  from 
Mrs.  Hyde  to  Dr.  Jekyll?  He  reads 
The  Sporting  News  for  a  while,  and 
Cheryl  finds  some  black  raspberry 
ice  cream  tucked  behind  some 
frozen  pizzas.  He  refuses  any  for 
himself. 

He  tries  to  read  Cheryl  as  she  gets 
undressed,  but  can't.  He  watches 
her  drop  her  clothes  in  the  hamper, 
then  turn  the  handles  on  the 
shower,  and  he  wants  to  get  excited, 
but  there's  no  way.  As  he  takes  his 
shower,  he  catches  the  scent  of 
Windsong,  her  favorite  cologne, 
and  he  knows  she's  in  the  mood,  but 
he  still  can't  get  interested.  When 
he  walks  in  the  bedroom,  there's 
one  lamp  on  low,  and  the  fan  is 
going,  and  she  turns  the  radio  on  a 
soft-rock  station.  He  lies  down 
beside  her  and  lets  her  run  her  fin¬ 
gers  through  the  hair  on  his  chest, 
and  then  she  kisses  him,  but  he's  not 
thinking  about  her.  He's  thinking 
about  Bernadette,  the  divorcee  who 
works  one  of  the  registers  at  Sears, 
and  the  smell  of  Aviance  on  her, 
and  the  smile  on  her  face  every 
time  he  comes  near,  and  the  time 
she  asked  him  if  he'd  like  to  buy  her 
a  drink  after  work.  That  was  before 
he  told  her  he  was  married.  (He 
doesn't  wear  a  ring.)  She  doesn't 
offer  any  more,  but  she  still  smiles. 

But  even  thinking  about 
Bernadette  doesn't  work,  and 
finally  Cheryl  pulls  away,  looks 
down  at  his  groin,  and  says,  "You 
under  stress  or  something?" 

"Something  like  that."  He  rolls 
over. 

It  takes  a  couple  minutes,  but  she 
pokes  him  in  the  back  and  says, 
"You  want  me  to  try  anything?" 

"I  want  you  to  keep  your  fucking 
hands  off  me,"  he  mutters.  "You're 
such  a  bitch." 

He  feels  her  pull  away  and  curl 
up,  like  an  armadillo  under  attack, 
and  he  likes  the  feeling  of  power. 


Suddenly  he  thinks  he  understands 
her  a  little,  and  he's  scared. 

He  wakes  up  after  three  and 
looks  around  the  room.  The  light  is 
still  on  low,  and  her  side  of  the  bed 
is  empty.  He  lies  there,  ready  to 
pretend  he's  asleep  if  she  comes 
back.  Finally  he  drifts  off  again,  and 
he  doesn't  wake  till  the  bed  sinks 
and  creaks.  He  looks  up  as  Cheryl's 
head  hits  the  pillow.  He  lies  there 
till  he's  sure  she's  asleep,  then  eases 
out  of  bed,  pulls  on  a  robe,  and  tip¬ 
toes  down  to  the  family  room,  half- 
expecting  to  find  two  small,  bloody 
bodies.  He  sees  three  video¬ 
cassettes  on  the  coffee  table,  then 
touches  the  VCR.  Still  warm.  He 
looks  at  the  handwritten  labels  on 
the  boxes:  Endless  Love,  Dirty 
Dancing,  The  Natural.  Could  she 
have  watched  all  three?  She's  seen 
them  all  five  or  six  times  already. 
He  sees  a  couple  of  women's  maga¬ 
zines  and  reads  the  teasers  on  the 
covers:  "Are  Your  Kids  Too  Much?"; 
"Ten  Ways  to  Better  Tomatoes"; 
"Making  Your  Man  Interested."  He 
remembers  a  short  story  one  of  his 
high  school  English  teachers  had  his 
class  read,  "A  Perfect  Day  for 
Bananafish,"  which  has  a  reference 
to  an  article  about  sex.  The  story's 
about  this  guy  who  looks  like  he's 
going  to  shoot  his  wife  but  shoots 
himself  instead.  Chuck  looks 
around,  wondering  where  Cheryl 
might  hide  a  pistol. 

He  makes  toast  and  coffee  for 
himself,  then  puts  on  a  suit  and  tie, 
and  by  then  the  kids  are  waking  up. 
He  pops  frozen  waffles  in  the 
toaster  for  them,  then  covers  them 
with  the  last  of  the  black  raspberry 
ice  cream.  He  waits  till  they  finish, 
then  looks  in  on  Cheryl,  who's 
pulled  her  pillow  almost  completely 
over  her  head,  and  tiptoes  back  to 
the  family  room,  where  Lenny's 
working  a  jigsaw  puzzle  and  Mary 
Lee's  watching  The  Muppet  Movie 
on  tape.  "Be  good,"  he  tells  them. 

Mary  Lee  nods,  and  Lenny  says, 
"What  do  you  think  we  are,  Dad? 
Stupid?" 

When  he  climbs  in  the  car,  his 
stomach  hurts  so  much  he  thinks  he 
might  throw  up.  After  a  couple 


miles  on  the  arterial,  though,  he's  so 
worried  about  the  loonies  who're 
late  for  work  that  he  forgets  all 
about  Cheryl. 

When  he  gets  home,  there's  no 
bikes  in  the  front  yard,  and  the  kids 
aren't  out  back  on  the  swings  or  in 
the  big  wooden  sandbox  he  built 
when  Lenny  was  two.  There's  a  kick- 
ball  game  a  couple  houses  down 
the  street,  but  his  kids  aren't  there. 
He  looks  in  the  garage.  No  bikes. 

Cheryl's  just  walking  up  the  stairs 
from  the  basement,  carrying  an 
armload  of  her  underwear,  when  he 
opens  the  door.  She  jumps  about  a 
foot,  drops  two  bras,  then  runs  up 
the  stairs.  Her  eyes  and  cheeks  are 
red.  He  takes  the  stairs  two  at  a 
time,  finds  her  shoving  clothes  in  a 
suitcase.  She  slams  it  shut  and  tries 
to  lock  it,  but  it's  too  full. 

"What  the  hell's  this,  Cheryl?"  he 
says. 

"What's  it  look  like?"  she  half¬ 
gasps. 

His  fingers  twitch  like  crazy  at  his 
side,  and  he  flings  his  suit  coat 
across  the  room  at  her.  It  misses, 
hits  the  wall  beyond  the  bed,  and 
slides  to  the  floor,  in  slow  motion, 
like  a  sail  deflating.  "What  the  hell, 
Cheryl?" 

"Don't  try  to  stop  me,"  she  says, 
leaning  on  top  of  the  suitcase  and 
locking  it.  She  turns  to  him,  her 
hands  balled  up  in  fists,  her 
knuckljes  so  white  it  looks  like  the 
skin's  going  to  bust. 

"Where  are  the  kids?" 

"At  Bobbie  Ann's.  She  asked 
them  over  for  dinner.  I  was  going  to 
leave  you  a  note." 

"Bobbie  Ann  doesn't  know  what 
you're  doing?" 

She  shakes  her  head,  then  picks 
up  a  used  Kleenex  and  blows  her 
nose.  She  tosses  the  tissues  aim¬ 
lessly  at  the  basket  in  the  corner, 
and  it  almost  goes  in.  "I'm  worth 
shit  to  you  and  them.  I  shoulda  had 
my  tubes  tied  after  I  got  pregnant  in 
high  school."  (She  told  him  about 
the  miscarriage  right  after  he  pro¬ 
posed,  and  he  told  he  about  the  girl 
he  knocked  up  when  he  was  in  ninth 
grade.  He  has  a  son  somewhere  in 
Idaho.  Sometimes  he  wants  to  see 
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him  so  bad  he  could  hop  a  train 
west— find  out  what  the  kid's  life  is 
like,  if  he's  happy.  But  something 
always  tells  him  he's  better  off  not 
seeing  him.) 

He  can't  think  of  anything  to  say. 
She's  right,  and  she  knows  he  knows 
she  is. 

"You  can  have  the  kids,"  she 
says.  "I  don't  want  them.  I  never 
did."  This  is  no  revelation.  She  used 
to  crawl  back  in  bed  after  a 
two-o'clock  feeding  and  mutter, 
"You  bastard,  this  was  your  idea." 
It's  true.  He  used  to  want  five  or  six 
kids. 

"You  can't  leave,"  he  says.  "I 
love  you.  Lenny  and  Mary  Lee  love 
you." 

"Then  you're  all  nuts." 

"Nobody  ever  said  love  made 
sense."  He  steps  toward  her,  and 
she  grabs  a  shoe  from  the  bed  and 
throws  it,  and  he  has  to  duck.  It  hits 
the  wall  right  next  to  a  painting  his 
mother  did.  "This  is  crazy,  Cheryl." 
He  picks  the  shoe  up  and  tosses  it 
on  the  bed.  She  grabs  it  and  throws 
it  again,  weakly  this  time,  and  he 
catches  it  against  his  chest. 

"I  want  out,"  she  says. 

He  turns  and  runs  down  the 
stairs,  then  gets  in  the  car  and 
screeches  out  of  the  driveway.  He 
does  50  the  whole  way  (in  a  30 
zone)  till  he  hits  Hewitt  Street.  He 
slows  down  and  hunts  for  Bobbie 
Ann's  house  (he  hasn't  been  there  in 
years),  and  almost  runs  over  a  cat 
when  he  pulls  in  the  driveway.  The 
kids  look  up  from  slices  of  water¬ 
melon,  and  he  yells,  "Get  in!" 

They  run  over,  their  eyes  like  half 
dollars,  and  climb  in  beside  him, 
and  he  doesn't  even  wait  till  they 
buckle  their  seat  belts.  No  one  says 
a  word,  and  he  does  50  all  the  way 
back,  too.  When  he  pulls  up  in  front 
of  the  house,  Cheryl's  car  is  gone. 
"What's  going  on,  Dad?"  Lenny 
finally  asks. 

Chuck  stares  at  the  house  for  a 
while,  then  says,  "Your  mother."  He 
speeds  away  from  the  curb.  "Where 
would  she  go?" 

"Go?"  says  Mary  Lee. 

"She's  leaving !" 

"Good,"  Lenny  says. 

Chuck  stops  the  car,  almost 
snapping  their  necks.  "What  do  you 


mean  good?"  he  shouts. 

"Is  she  coming  back?"  Mary  Lee 
says. 

"Not  if  we  don't  find  her!" 

Lenny  nods  at  her. 

"Can  we  get  ice  cream?"  she 
says. 

Chuck  glares  at  her,  his  heart 
pounding  so  hard  he  thinks  he 
might  die  right  there.  Finally  he 
steps  on  the  accelerator,  much 
more  cautiously  this  time.  "Butter 
pecan,  Mary  Lee?" 

"With  chocolate  sprinkles,"  she 
says. 


Chuck  sits  up  watching  The 
Natural  that  night.  Years  ago  he 
read  the  book  for  English  class,  and 
every  time  he  sees  Redford  hit  that 
home  run  at  the  end,  he  wants  to 
kick  the  TV.  Then  he  watches 
Johnny  Carson,  and  pops  his  sixth 
Black  Label.  Then  he  slips  an 
X-rated  tape  in  the  VCR.  It  isn't  too 
bad.  The  actors  even  seem  to  have 
some  acting  ability.  But  he  can't  get 
into  it.  He  watches  the  whole  thing, 
though.  Keeps  him  from  thinking 
about  Cheryl,  and  going  to  bed 
alone.  He  hasn't  done  that  since 
Mary  Lee  was  born. 

It's  three  o'clock  when  he  finally 
crawls  in  bed,  but  it  takes  him  till 
almost  four  to  fall  asleep.  The  kids 
sleep  late  in  the  morning,  and  he 
doesn't  wake  up  till  nine-thirty. 
They  want  bacon  and  eggs,  but  he 
remembers  Cheryl's  sermons  about 
cholesterol.  He  gives  them  Nutri- 
Grain  and  sliced  peaches.  They 
bitch  a  little,  but  he  frowns  and  they 
shut  up. 

It's  Saturday,  so  they  go  to  the 
park  in  the  morning.  After  lunch 
they  go  see  Who  Framed  Roger 
Rabbit?  It's  funny,  but  halfway 
through  Chuck  feels  as  depressed  as 
the  stupid  rabbit. 

Sunday's  a  real  drag.  He  can't 
bring  himself  to  get  worked  up 
about  church,  and  the  kids  keep 
looking  at  the  clock  till  it's 
obviously  too  late  to  get  ready. 
They  sit  around  the  house  all  day, 
and  Mary  Lee  asks  him  to  read  part 
of  Charlotte's  Web.  He  hates  the 
darn  book,  but  the  kids  seem  to 
love  it.  After  a  chapter,  they  quit 


and  play  frisbee  and  croquet,  but 
the  kids  lose  interest  quickly.  Chuck 
orders  a  pizza  with  peppers  and 
olives  (Cheryl  would  never  touch  it). 

And  while  they're  eating  it,  with 
glasses  all  over  the  counters  and 
cluttering  the  sink,  reminding 
Chuck  that  he  ought  to  get  his  ass  in 
gear,  Cheryl  walks  in  the  back  door. 
The  kids  stop  chewing  and  set  their 
slices  on  their  plates.  Chuck  finishes 
his  mouthful  and  says,  "Hi." 

She  says,  "I  left  some  things." 

"You  aren't  staying?" 

She  looks  at  the  kids.  "Should  I?" 

Mary  Lee  won't  look  up.  Lenny 
does  for  a  while,  then  stares  at  his 
pizza.  Cheryl  looks  at  Chuck,  and 
he  says,  "It's  not  up  to  us,  babe." 

"This  place  is  a  sty,"  she  says.  She 
runs  water  in  the  dishpan  and  starts 
stacking  dishes  in  it.  Mary  Lee  starts 
to  cry,  and  Lenny  watches  her  for  a 
while,  then  turns  and  stares  at 
Chuck. 

"I'll  do  those,"  Chuck  says. 

"No,  no,"  Cheryl  says. 

He  stands  up  suddenly,  grabs  her 
by  the  back  of  her  shorts,  and 
remembers  all  the  times  he  tugged 
pants  off  her.  "Go  on,"  he  tells  her, 
his  mouth  dry,  his  eyes  hot. 

She  looks  around  at  the  kids,  her 
mouth  open  slightly,  then  shuts  the 
water  off  and  dries  her  hands. 

He  stares  at  her.  She's  still  pretty, 
almost  like  the  day  they  met. 
"Jesus,  Cheryl,"  he  says.  "This  is 
stupid.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
some  kind  of  happy  medium." 

"You  think  it's  so  easy?"  she  says. 
"You  don't  have  to  live  in  this  house 
twenty-four  hours  a  day." 

"Then  fuck  it,"  he  says.  He 
glances  at  the  kids.  They're  looking 
at  the  floor.  "Go  on,  damn  it. 
Leave." 

She  hesitates,  then  squares  her 
shoulders,  snuffs  mucus  down  her 
throat,  and  walks  out  the  door. 
Mary  Lee  waves,  and  Lenny  tries  to 
pretend  he  isn't  crying.  The  kids 
walk  back  to  the  table,  and  Chuck 
cups  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 
"Anyone  hear  any  eggshells?"  he 
says. 

"Huh?"  Lenny  says. 
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recounting  them  to  me, 

transforming  one 
into  bacon,  setting 
another  free,  freezing 
yet  another  in  snow. 

You  captured  them, 
took  them  in  your 
mind,  like  a  sorceress 
tending  stables, 

who,  on  whim,  would  set 
them  running 
into  foreign  landscapes 
their  hoofs  breaking 
the  ice  of  distant  lakes. 

I  know  that 
I've  fallen  into 
your  dreams.  I  am 
now  part  of  what 
you  try  to  bury 
forever. 

—  Gregory  A.  Ryan 
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A  sort  of  remembrance  of  things  past 

I  still  think  of  her  now  and  then 
with  a  half-heard  whisper  of  regret 
and  a  millisecond  of  annoyance. 

She  sticks  in  my  mind 
like  the  memory  of  a  coverless  paperback 
abandoned  in  a  Greyhound  station  in  Tacoma 
and  skimmed,  lacking  anything  else  to  read, 
until  my  bus  was  called,  then  left  behind. 

I  can  visualize,  with  some  effort, 
the  dried  mustard  on  the  flyleaf 
and  traces  of  lipstick  and  chocolate 
among  the  wrinkled  and  dog-eared  pages. 

But  what  it  was  all  about  I  couldn't  say. 

I  can't  even  remember  the  title, 
have  no  clear  recall  of  character,  if  any. 

There  was  some  sort  of  lingering  aroma 
unclassified,  and  a  vague  sense 
of  having  missed  the  point  and  maybe  the  bus. 
All  that  was,  of  course,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  memory  is  a  sometimes  thing. 

Next  year  I  may  not  think  of  her  at  all. 

—  Ray  Mizer 


Solstice 

An  old  radio  tune 
lingered  in  the  air 
like  forgotten  laundry 
on  a  summer  clothesline. 

Empty  hammocks  swayed 
in  fading  light 
as  a  scent  of  lemonade 
and  cut  grass  played 
a  puckish  scene. 

And  in  tumblers 

near  the  tire  swing, 

ice  cubes  melted 

with  quiet  stories 

of  a  distant,  raging  winter. 

—  John  Bolinger 


Chameleon 

In  the  closet, 

my  chameleon  identities  — 
old  ones  cast  off 
like  molted  layers, 
new  ones,  price  tags 
still  attached  — 
a  forest  of  leaf  brown 
branch  green 
featherless. 

In  daybreak  haze 
I  look  for  a  persona 
labelled  Tuesday, 
a  denim  marked  Mother, 
a  self  that  will  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  other  lives. 

What  I  wear  is  not  always 
what  I  am, 
or  what  I  want  to  be, 
but  a  skin  that  I  assume. 

—  Constance  Vogel 
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The  Reawakening 

It's  easy  to  forget  the  spin  of  earth, 

To  only  see  what  lies  in  front  of  us, 
Assume  the  rise  and  fall  of  sun  and  moon 
And  take  for  granted  every  dawn  of  day. 

Stand  back  some  time,  fly  north  or  south 
Where  sun  appears  on  different  slant, 
Hugs  the  earth  and  hangs  about 
So  short  a  time  that  nightfall  early  comes. 

It  slaps  the  soul, 

Shakes  you  at  the  shoulders, 

Lets  you  know  that  you  are  just  minute, 
And  reawakens  praise. 

—  Helen  May-Wing 
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Blizzard 

This  unexpected  storm 
wraps  in 

her  robe  of  chilly  white 
a  world  bewitched 
by  dancing  flakes 
with  geometric  beauty. 

Infinite  sum 

combines  miniscule  power 
into  a  conquering  force 
that  overcomes  with  ease 
its  unsuspecting  prey. 

—  Gerald  Oosterveen 
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Heart  Talk 


My  heart  speaks  its  own  language. 

It  whispers  in  the  brushing  of  our  lips. 

You  hear  its  urging  as  my  arms 
press  you  to  my  chest. 

Its  laughter  is  my  tongue  finding 
the  secret  places  of  your  neck. 

You  learn  of  its  sadness  when  my  fingers  seek 
across  the  sheets  and  lock  with  yours 
in  the  still  hours  of  the  night. 

My  palm  shapes  the  curve  of  your  breast 
and  you  hear  my  heart  song  of  love. 

My  heart  speaks  of  friendship 

when  I  stop  your  housework  for  a  hug. 

Yes,  your  body  is  the  hearing, 
glorious,  and  fully  listening 
to  the  language  of  my  heart. 

—  John  K.  Ottley,  Jr. 


Naked  or  Dead 

The  innocent  do  not  carry 
The  baggage  of  blighted  vision. 

They  are  able  to  see  beauty  in  all  things 
But  they  are  vulnerable. 

Those  who  see  spaghetti  as  worms, 

Or  bats  as  demons,  or  cats  as  breath  robbers, 

Or  conspiracies  behind  unfortunate  incidents  — 

They  are  imprisoned  in  Dracula's  castle, 

And  must  struggle  to  be  free  of  fear 
And  of  the  demons  of  the  night. 

They  need  the  tenderness  of  a  human  caress 
And  the  warmth  of  a  sincere  smile. 

Those  who  see  the  naked  human  form 
As  repulsive  or  inherently  wicked, 

Are  victims  marked  by  warping  of  the  mind. 

They  are  twisted  and  beaten  by  others 

The  way  insensitive  or  unfortunate  automobile  drivers  wreck  cars. 
They  are  warped  in  order  to  satisfy  the  neurotic  compulsions 
Of  parents  or  teachers  or  peers 

Or  those  who  cannot  see  the  jewel  in  the  toad's  forehead. 

—  Henry  White 
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Winter 


Suddenly 
Children 
Once  again 


Plowing  through  the  snow 
The  fox 
Chasing 
The  goose 

Round  blue  crystalline  circles 

Running 

Wheezing 

Clamoring  for  breath 

Not-so-adolescent  bodies 
Falling 

Arms 

Legs 

Fanning  the  snow 

Leaving  behind 

Angelic  sub-zero  impressions 

Fading 

Like  gusts  of  icy  breath 
Ephemeral 
Dissipating  into  air 

—  Philip  Clark 


Photo  by  Dennis  Hunter 


December  Twenty-Second 

You  are  the  winter  solstice, 

Raw  beginning  of  beauties, 

Of  bundles,  energetic 

Flearth,  fireplace  for  light  for  heat. 

I  came  blue  bawling  before 
Equinox,  intersections. 

I  am  Virgo,  efficient, 

Your  epigone  and  herald; 

Therefore  need  to  know  the  you 
Curled  between  percales  of  sleep. 

I  wait  for  yawns  to  subside; 

We  walk  riverwards  and  cleanse. 

On  the  bridge  we  sway  as  one 
Between  hereness  and  thereness. 

—  Thomas  Kretz 
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High  Desert's  Winter 


dreams 

the  sun 
is  a  broom 
of  bright  straw 

it  wakes 

the  children 

who  sleep 

in  areaways 

between  old 

Spanish  buildings 

and  it  sweeps  them  away 

the  porter 

with  broom  in  his  hands, 

says,  "Get,  now!  Get,  now!" 

and  the  children, 

their  dreams  still  dark 

in  their  eyes, 

scatter  out 

across  the  square 

like  petals 

of  an  ancient 

fallen  blossom 

—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 


During  the  high  desert's  winter 
I  fell  in  love  with  you  again. 

Before  the  weeks  I  spent  there 
You  were  like  a  DeGrazia  painting 
Faceless,  left  with  some  imagination. 

Amongst  the  coyote's  cries 
I  huddled  near  the  Tortolite  sunfire 
A  wild  horse 
Neighing  near  mine 
Camanos  in  the  distance. 

It  was  then  I  understood 
The  children's  need  of  you. 

The  paintings  cut  by  knife 
Sliced  the  priest's  eyes  — 

The  vivid  eyes  that  haunt  me. 

—  Erika  Hartmann-Hayes 


Sundays 


Sundays 

Come  dragging  dreams 
Down  cobwebbed  corridors, 
Shredding  silence, 

Ruffling  repose 

Like  pages  of  a  novel 

Abandoned 

With  graceless  intrusion. 

One  can  hear  the  echoes 
Of  wishes, 

While  unvoiced  thoughts 
Collide 

With  words  unretrievable, 
Reverberate  through  dusty  passages, 
Until  the  interminable  day 
Limps  into  oblivion, 

Dissolves  at  last  into  shadow, 

Melts 

Into  Monday. 

—Marcia  Jaron 
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A  STEEL  MILL  TOWN 

by 

Amy  Garza 


Never  will  I  forget  my  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Northwest  Indiana.  It  was 
mid-February,  1963.  The  sky  was 
overcast  and  dreary,  the  buildings 
seemed  to  be  only  dull  gray  shapes, 
and  soot-covered  snow  spotted  the 
landscape. 

Driving  into  Gary  from  O'Hare 
Airport,  I  was  amazed  at  how  the 
traffic  could  whiz  by  at  seventy-five 
miles  an  hour  and  still  miss  all  the 
potholes  that  gutted  the  freeway. 
But  it  was  the  ominous  dark  smoke 
stacks  of  the  steel  mills  that 
impressed  me  most;  they  crawled 
out  of  the  earthy  horizon  with  a 
suddenness  that  surprised  me.  Gary 
lay  under  a  huge  mushroom  of 
smoke  and  soot.  I  literally  shook 
with  the  uneasiness  that  descended 
upon  me. 

"What  am  I  doing  here?"  I  said  to 
myself.  "Is  this  where  I  will  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life?" 

The  forests  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina  had 
been  my  home.  Even  in  February, 
the  sky  had  shone  deep  blue  in  the 
crispness  of  the  mornings.  And 
although  there  had  been  the  stark¬ 
ness  of  oak  and  dogwood,  the  blue- 
green  limbs  of  the  spruce,  white 
pine,  laurel,  and  cedar  had  covered 
the  mountains  with  color.  The  only 
thing  that  had  resembled  the  smoke 
of  Gary  had  been  the  white  haze 
that  had  drifted  up  just  before 
dawn  from  the  deep  hollows  and 
crevices.  .  only  to  vanish  with  the 


warmth  of  the  morning  sun.  The 
steel  mill  smoke  puffed  toward  the 
sky  twenty-four  hours  a  day;  it 
would  never  vanish. 

But,  despite  the  reservations,  a 
new  family  grew  out  of  the  smoke. 
After  a  few  years,  where  there  had 
been  two  people,  there  were  four. 
My  husband  worked  for  one  of  the 
steel  mills;  I  worked  for  a  truck 
repair  facility,  and  our  lives 
prospered.  However,  I  still  grew 
frustrated  when  I  would  hang 
diapers  out  on  the  clothes  line,  only 
to  find  them  covered  with  soot 
when  I  went  to  take  them  in.  How  I 
longed  for  the  clean  fresh  air  of  the 
mountains! 

Sometime  in  those  years,  my 
husband  arranged  a  tour  of  the  mill 
for  me.  With  large  eyes,  I  watched 
the  red-gold  liquid  steel  being 
poured  from  a  giant  ladle  into  a 
cement  mold  underneath.  I  saw  the 
complexity  of  the  steel-making 
process  and  the  skills  of  the  people 
who  created  the  miracle  of  "steel." 

And  in  that  maze  of  flying  sparks, 
the  liquid  golden  glow  of  unborn 
steel,  the  bobbing  yellow  and  white 
hats  rising  out  of  the  hazy  blue 
depth  of  the  huge  buildings,  I  sud¬ 
denly  realized  a  new  kind  of 
beauty.  What  went  on  under  those 
ominous  smoke  stacks  was  unden¬ 
iably  a  part  of  the  strength  of  our 
nation.  The  steel  mills  employed 
thousands  of  people,  and  that  fact 
in  itself  entailed  feeding  a  lot  of 


mouths,  educating  countless 
families,  and  keeping  a  string  of 
churches  operating. 

"A  steel  mill  town  isn't  so  ugly,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "Overtop  the  soot 
and  smoke  is  a  continuous  fire  — a 
catalyst  of  our  very  lives." 

But  as  the  seasons  change,  the 
patterns  of  life  also  change.  Today 
the  mills  are  not  as  prosperous  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  None¬ 
theless,  there's  a  new  blood,  new 
ideas  and  new  faces.  This  steel  mill 
town  will  survive,  for  creators  live 
here  — people  who  mold  and  shape. 

And  as  for  me,  a  North  Carolina 
transplant,  the  area  has  "grown"  on 
me.  Now,  on  my  way  to  work  each 
day,  I  continue  to  notice  the  gray 
sky  and  the  dullness  of  the  foliage. 
However,  as  I  pass  along  the  back 
roads,  I'm  reminded  of  the  back 
roads  of  North  Carolina.  There's 
one  curve  on  Hendricks  Street 
where  the  slope  of  the  terrain  puts 
me  right  back  on  the  bed  of 
Daddy's  old  logging  truck,  leaning 
into  the  curves  of  Route  107  in 
Tuckasegee,  North  Carolina.  If  I  try 
real  hard,  I  even  get  the  same  thrill. 

For  each  day  that  is  given  us, 
whether  in  Northwest  Indiana,  or  ip 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  it  only 
takes  the  right  frame  of  mind  to 
appreciate  God's  wonders.  There's 
beauty  everywhere!  But,  I'll  tell  you 
a  secret.  .  .1  sure  am  glad  I  don't 
have  an  armload  of  soot-covered 
diapers  to  wash  anymore!!! 


Originally  published  in  the  Gary  Post-Tribune. 
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Along  the  Industrial  Shore 

I  can  see  a  few 
blades  of  tall  grass 
in  the  slag-heap  shore 
in  spring. 

In  summer, 

a  blue  flower  appears 
innocently,  here  and  there, 
in  a  depression  of  cinders; 
or,  rarely,  like  today, 
an  extravagant  August  sunflower 
lives  out  of  place,  wedged 
at  the  edge  of  a  chemical  ooze. 

The  sky  is  full 
of  pink  light 

from  Michigan  City  to  Whiting, 
flashing  across  the  lake 
at  intervals  like  low 
passing  wings. 

So,  even  the  sulfurous  refinery 
and  coke-black  mills 
seem  less  menacing 
in  their  toxic  remnants. 

The  lake  water 

turns  over  its  scummy  surface 
in  brilliant  white  caps 
like  solid  lines  of  white, 
military,  graveyard  crosses 
tumbling  into  the  disappearing 
edge  of  the  shore. 

—  Robert  P.  Cooke 


Courtesy  of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  —  Bob  Daum,  photographer 
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The  Dunes 
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an  extravagant  August  sunflower 
lives  out  of  place,  wedged 
at  the  edge  of  a  chemical  ooze. 

The  sky  is  full 
of  pink  light 

from  Michigan  City  to  Whiting, 
flashing  across  the  lake 
at  intervals  like  low 
passing  wings. 

So,  even  the  sulfurous  refinery 
and  coke-black  mills 
seem  less  menacing 
in  their  toxic  remnants. 

The  lake  water 

turns  over  its  scummy  surface 
in  brilliant  white  caps 
like  solid  lines  of  white, 
military,  graveyard  crosses 
tumbling  into  the  disappearing 
edge  of  the  shore. 

—  Robert  P.  Cooke 


Courtesy  of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  —  Bob  Daum,  photographer 
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From  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  August,  1920 


LEGEND  FROM  THE  DUNES 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  deep  oak 
forest,  there  lived  some  very 
unusual  bugs.  They  were  nocturnal 
insects  but  they  had  no  light,  so 
they  flew  across  the  Dunes  to  fairy¬ 
land,  where  all  the  fairies  glow.  The 
little  bugs  kindly  asked  for  some 
glowing,  but  the  fairies  would  not 
give  them  any. 

While  they  were  arguing,  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan  were  push¬ 
ing  beautiful,  white  sand  up  on  its 
shore.  The  evening  wore  on,  and  at 
last  the  disappointed  bugs  left,  but 
promised  they  would  be  back!  The 
fairies  decided  to  take  their  glowing 
and  get  going!  They  went  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  poured  their  glowing 
in  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Its 
beauty  sparkled  in  the  light. 

Many  days  passed.  The  fairies 
glowed  each  night  as  they  flew  over 
the  shining  lake.  One  day,  the  little 
bugs  came  back  with  a  plan  to  get 
the  light  they  wanted.  The  bugs  put 
the  fairies  on  their  backs  and  flew 
away  with  them!  The  bugs  have 
kept  them,  glowing  there,  ever 
since,  and  have  become  known  as 
lightning  bugs  or  fireflies. 

—  Nicole  Haller,  Age  11 
Calumet  Region  Montessori 
School 

Hobart,  Indiana 


COLORS  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

At  different  times,  Lake 
Michigan  shows  different  colors. 
On  a  bleak  and  stormy  day,  it  is  a 
dreary,  grayish  blue,  but  on  a 
bright  and  sunny  day,  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  sky  blue.  These  are  only  the 
colors  from  a  far-away  glance. 
Going  closer,  by  the  Dunes'  sandy 
beach,  the  colors  seem  to  change. 
Near  the  shore,  the  lake  is  a  shade 
of  greenish-brown,  topped  by 
white  caps.  Farther  out,  toward 
the  horizon,  the  water  is  a  darker 
blue.  Finally,  your  eyes  search  out 
the  horizon,  and  at  this  thin  edge, 
there  are  the  faint  shapes  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  reaching  up  to  the 
clouds.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
seagulls  fly  away,  all  is  quiet,  and 
the  sun  paints  Lake  Michigan  a 
bright  orange. 

—  Stephanie  Schneider,  Age  11 
Calumet  Region  Montessori 
School 

Hobart,  Indiana 
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Lake  Shore  Drive  from  150  ft.  Sand  Dune.  Michigan  City,  !nd.— 29 


HILLS  OF  TIME 

by 

Susan  Erler 


My  overheated  station  wagon 
inches  its  way  forward,  going  north 
toward  Lake  Michigan  on  Highway 
49.  Like  everyone  else  in  the  line  of 
traffic  on  this  hot  June  day,  I'm 
heading  for  the  beach.  Finally,  it's 
my  turn  to  rise  up  over  the  crest  of 
the  last  little  hill  that  has  been 
obscuring  my  view,  and  suddenly  I 
see  it  — the  lake  — brilliant  blue  and 
shimmering  in  the  waves  of  heat 
that  rise  from  the  road.  At  once,  the 
tension  leaves  my  body  to  be 
replaced  by  the  anticipation  of 
pleasure.  How  cool  and  inviting  it 
looks.  How  good  it  will  feel  to  sit 
beside  it  in  the  soft  sand  and  be 
cooled  by  its  breezes  and  the  gentle 
spray  of  its  waves. 

From  my  perch  on  the  little  rise  in 
the  road,  only  the  serenity  of  the 
lake  is  apparent,  along  with  the 
dunes  that  rise  from  its  shore  to 
stunning  heights.  These  enormous 
hills  of  sand,  created  by  the  force  of 
some  long  ago  glacier,  seem 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  other¬ 
wise  flat  and  unimpressive  land¬ 
scape  of  Northwest  Indiana.  The 
dunes  serve  a  dual  purpose  here.  As 
they  sit  silently,  keeping  their 
ancient  secrets,  they  block  the  sight 
of  the  steel  mills  that  intrude  on  the 
long  stretch  of  beach.  The  mills, 
which  are  both  the  lifeline  and  the 


scourge  of  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  are  a  part  of  Northwest 
Indiana,  too.  But  the  lake  and  the 
dunes  are  its  treasure. 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
area,  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
natives  take  their  treasure  for 
granted.  Some  never  visit  it  at  all,  to 
stare  in  wonder,  as  I  do,  at  their 
beauty.  Others  see  them  as  if  they 
were  part  of  just  any  beach,  a  place 
for  fun  in  the  sun,  a  place  to  cool 
off,  to  see  and  be  seen.  As  someone 
who  has  lived  on  some  of  Lake 
Michigan's  other  shores,  I  know 
how  special  this  part  of  the  lake 
with  its  towering  dunes  is. 

The  town  where  I  was  born  sits 
on  the  very  edge  of  Lake  Michigan's 
northern  shores  in  Wisconsin.  Just 
north  of  my  hometown  is  the  penin¬ 
sula  that  juts  out  into  the  lake  and 
has  become  a  vacation  paradise  for 
recreational  fishermen  and  boaters. 
In  my  hometown  though,  the  lake  is 
not  a  good-time  friend  but  an  ally, 
to  be  respected  and  sometimes 
feared.  Many  of  the  men  in  town 
make  their  living  from  its  waters  as 
commercial  fishermen  or  as  guides 
for  the  recreational  fishermen  who 
come  from  Chicago  with  money  to 
spend. 

Here,  the  lake  cannot  be  trusted. 
A  concrete  pier  stretches  straight 


out  into  the  water  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  and  serves  as  a  break¬ 
water  for  the  tiny  beach  area  on  the 
shore.  At  the  end  of  the  pier  sits  a 
lighthouse  with  a  foghorn  to  warn 
boaters  of  the  dangerous  fogs  that 
regularly  envelop  the  area.  The 
sound  of  the  foghorn  is  as  much  a 
part  of  daily  life  as  the  laughter  of 
children.  Children  never,  ever  go 
out  alone  on  the  concrete  pier;  not 
on  a  lark,  not  on  a  dare.  The  lake  is 
rough  and  choppy  and  ice-cold,  and 
the  pier  is  slippery,  its  sides  coated 
with  slime.  The  tiny  beach  is  used 
only  rarely  for  picnicking  or 
swimming.  For  most  of  the  summer, 
the  lake  cools  the  air  uncomfor¬ 
tably,  giving  the  town  its  nickname, 
"the  air-conditioned  city."  There  is 
no  sand  to  speak  of  on  the  beach; 
the  lakebed  is  rocky,  and  the  shore 
is  a  combination  of  roughly-ground 
rocks  and  small  gritty  pebbles. 

In  the  winter,  blasts  of  frigid  air 
sweep  over  the  frozen  water  and 
chill  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 
Children,  clothed  in  layers  so  that 
only  their  eyes  are  exposed,  are 
warned  to  cross  quickly  over  the 
little  bridge  that  spans  the  water 
and  leads  to  the  schoolhouse  up  on 
the  hill.  To  linger  on  the  bridge 
invites  dangers  that  mothers  speak 
of  in  terms  like  frostbite, 
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From  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  August ,  1920 


LEGEND  FROM  THE  DUNES 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  deep  oak 
forest,  there  lived  some  very 
unusual  bugs.  They  were  nocturnal 
insects  but  they  had  no  light,  so 
they  flew  across  the  Dunes  to  fairy¬ 
land,  where  all  the  fairies  glow.  The 
little  bugs  kindly  asked  for  some 
glowing,  but  the  fairies  would  not 
give  them  any. 

While  they  were  arguing,  the 
waves  of  Lake  Michigan  were  push¬ 
ing  beautiful,  white  sand  up  on  its 
shore.  The  evening  wore  on,  and  at 
last  the  disappointed  bugs  left,  but 
promised  they  would  be  back!  The 
fairies  decided  to  take  their  glowing 
and  get  going!  They  went  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  poured  their  glowing 
in  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Its 
beauty  sparkled  in  the  light. 

Many  days  passed.  The  fairies 
glowed  each  night  as  they  flew  over 
the  shining  lake.  One  day,  the  little 
bugs  came  back  with  a  plan  to  get 
the  light  they  wanted.  The  bugs  put 
the  fairies  on  their  backs  and  flew 
away  with  them!  The  bugs  have 
kept  them,  glowing  there,  ever 
since,  and  have  become  known  as 
lightning  bugs  or  fireflies. 

—  Nicole  Haller,  Age  11 
Calumet  Region  Montessori 
School 

Hobart,  Indiana 


COLORS  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

At  different  times,  Lake 
Michigan  shows  different  colors. 
On  a  bleak  and  stormy  day,  it  is  a 
dreary,  grayish  blue,  but  on  a 
bright  and  sunny  day,  it  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  sky  blue.  These  are  only  the 
colors  from  a  far-away  glance. 
Going  closer,  by  the  Dunes'  sandy 
beach,  the  colors  seem  to  change. 
Near  the  shore,  the  lake  is  a  shade 
of  greenish-brown,  topped  by 
white  caps.  Farther  out,  toward 
the  horizon,  the  water  is  a  darker 
blue.  Finally,  your  eyes  search  out 
the  horizon,  and  at  this  thin  edge, 
there  are  the  faint  shapes  of  sky¬ 
scrapers  reaching  up  to  the 
clouds.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
seagulls  fly  away,  all  is  quiet,  and 
the  sun  paints  Lake  Michigan  a 
bright  orange. 

—  Stephanie  Schneider,  Age  11 
Calumet  Region  Montessori 
School 

Hobart,  Indiana 
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Lake  Shore  Drive  from  150  ft.  Sand  Done.  Michigan  City,  Ind. — 29 


Turn  of  the  century  postcard 


HILLS  OF  TIME 

by 

Susan  Erler 


My  overheated  station  wagon 
inches  its  way  forward,  going  north 
toward  Lake  Michigan  on  Highway 
49.  Like  everyone  else  in  the  line  of 
traffic  on  this  hot  June  day,  I'm 
heading  for  the  beach.  Finally,  it's 
my  turn  to  rise  up  over  the  crest  of 
the  last  little  hill  that  has  been 
obscuring  my  view,  and  suddenly  I 
see  it  — the  lake  — brilliant  blue  and 
shimmering  in  the  waves  of  heat 
that  rise  from  the  road.  At  once,  the 
tension  leaves  my  body  to  be 
replaced  by  the  anticipation  of 
pleasure.  How  cool  and  inviting  it 
looks.  How  good  it  will  feel  to  sit 
beside  it  in  the  soft  sand  and  be 
cooled  by  its  breezes  and  the  gentle 
spray  of  its  waves. 

From  my  perch  on  the  little  rise  in 
the  road,  only  the  serenity  of  the 
lake  is  apparent,  along  with  the 
dunes  that  rise  from  its  shore  to 
stunning  heights.  These  enormous 
hills  of  sand,  created  by  the  force  of 
some  long  ago  glacier,  seem 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  other¬ 
wise  flat  and  unimpressive  land¬ 
scape  of  Northwest  Indiana.  The 
dunes  serve  a  dual  purpose  here.  As 
they  sit  silently,  keeping  their 
ancient  secrets,  they  block  the  sight 
of  the  steel  mills  that  intrude  on  the 
long  stretch  of  beach.  The  mills, 
which  are  both  the  lifeline  and  the 


scourge  of  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munities,  are  a  part  of  Northwest 
Indiana,  too.  But  the  lake  and  the 
dunes  are  its  treasure. 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
area,  I  sometimes  think  that  the 
natives  take  their  treasure  for 
granted.  Some  never  visit  it  at  all,  to 
stare  in  wonder,  as  I  do,  at  their 
beauty.  Others  see  them  as  if  they 
were  part  of  just  any  beach,  a  place 
for  fun  in  the  sun,  a  place  to  cool 
off,  to  see  and  be  seen.  As  someone 
who  has  lived  on  some  of  Lake 
Michigan's  other  shores,  I  know 
how  special  this  part  of  the  lake 
with  its  towering  dunes  is. 

The  town  where  I  was  born  sits 
on  the  very  edge  of  Lake  Michigan's 
northern  shores  in  Wisconsin.  Just 
north  of  my  hometown  is  the  penin¬ 
sula  that  juts  out  into  the  lake  and 
has  become  a  vacation  paradise  for 
recreational  fishermen  and  boaters. 
In  my  hometown  though,  the  lake  is 
not  a  good-time  friend  but  an  ally, 
to  be  respected  and  sometimes 
feared.  Many  of  the  men  in  town 
make  their  living  from  its  waters  as 
commercial  fishermen  or  as  guides 
for  the  recreational  fishermen  who 
come  from  Chicago  with  money  to 
spend. 

Here,  the  lake  cannot  be  trusted. 
A  concrete  pier  stretches  straight 


out  into  the  water  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  and  serves  as  a  break¬ 
water  for  the  tiny  beach  area  on  the 
shore.  At  the  end  of  the  pier  sits  a 
lighthouse  with  a  foghorn  to  warn 
boaters  of  the  dangerous  fogs  that 
regularly  envelop  the  area.  The 
sound  of  the  foghorn  is  as  much  a 
part  of  daily  life  as  the  laughter  of 
children.  Children  never,  ever  go 
out  alone  on  the  concrete  pier;  not 
on  a  lark,  not  on  a  dare.  The  lake  is 
rough  and  choppy  and  ice-cold,  and 
the  pier  is  slippery,  its  sides  coated 
with  slime.  The  tiny  beach  is  used 
only  rarely  for  picnicking  or 
swimming.  For  most  of  the  summer, 
the  lake  cools  the  air  uncomfor¬ 
tably,  giving  the  town  its  nickname, 
"the  air-conditioned  city."  There  is 
no  sand  to  speak  of  on  the  beach; 
the  lakebed  is  rocky,  and  the  shore 
is  a  combination  of  roughly-ground 
rocks  and  small  gritty  pebbles. 

In  the  winter,  blasts  of  frigid  air 
sweep  over  the  frozen  water  and 
chill  the  marrow  of  the  bones. 
Children,  clothed  in  layers  so  that 
only  their  eyes  are  exposed,  are 
warned  to  cross  quickly  over  the 
little  bridge  that  spans  the  water 
and  leads  to  the  schoolhouse  up  on 
the  hill.  To  linger  on  the  bridge 
invites  dangers  that  mothers  speak 
of  in  terms  like  frostbite, 
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pneumonia,  and  other,  even  worse 
fates.  Here,  in  my  town,  the  lake  has 
a  beauty  all  its  own;  rough  and 
dangerous,  untamed. 

Later,  my  family  moved  farther 
south  along  the  lake  to  a  city  in 
northern  Illinois.  Here,  the  lake  is 
not  an  ally  but  a  victim,  plundered 
by  the  industries  which  line  it  from 
one  end  of  Waukegan  to  the  other. 
Looking  down  from  the  high  point 
on  which  the  city  sits,  hardly  a  foot 
of  beach  is  visible.  Only  the  smoke¬ 
stacks  and  low,  ugly  buildings  of 
the  factories  can  be  seen.  A  little 
farther  north,  in  Zion,  is  the  Illinois 
Beach  State  Park,  a  section  of  the 
lakefront  saved  by  the  state  from 
industrialization.  I  used  to  spend 
summer  days  there.  It  was  an 
expansive  park,  with  well-groomed 
beaches  (flat  and  rocky  right  near 
the  shore  and  slightly  hilly  with 
roughly  ground  sand  farther  from 
it).  There  were  lifeguard  stands  and 


bath  houses;  concession  stands 
were  patronized  by  crowds  of  sun- 
bathers,  swimmers  and  campers.  A 
day  spent  there  in  the  summer  was 
as  ideal  as  a  young  girl  could  wish 
for. 

Sometime  around  1970,  the  Zion 
Nuclear  Power  Station  was  built 
right  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
park.  It  is  an  eerie  sight,  its  round 
gleaming  tower  rising  right  out  of 
the  lake.  The  park  is  still  there,  but 
few  people  go  there  now.  The  bath 
houses  are  gone,  as  are  the  conces¬ 
sion  stands.  The  summer  sounds  of 
laughter  and  music  have  been 
replaced  by  stillness.  The  power 
plant  has  somehow  changed  the 
quality  of  the  sand  and  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  look  of  the  beach.  In 
some  not  quite  tangible  way,  they 
have  been  soiled.  People  are  afraid 
of  what  might  be  in  the  water  or  the 
air  near  there. 


For  now,  the  dunes  have  been 
spared  a  similar  fate.  And  so,  for 
now,  I  wait  patiently  to  pay  the 
entrance  fee  and  go  into  the  park.  I 
see  the  long,  winding  beach  that 
curves  to  the  north  and  blends  into 
the  horizon  from  which,  on  a  clear 
day,  the  skyscrapers  in  Chicago 
glisten  in  the  distance  like  some 
storybook  emerald  city.  To  the 
dunes  that  stand  as  sentinels,  the 
last  one  hundred  years  — whose 
technology  has  irrevocably 
changed  the  lakefront— are  just  a 
moment  in  time.  They  have  seen  the 
passing  of  a  whole  way  of  life  — that 
of  the  Native  Americans  who  once 
roamed  and  fished  here,  who 
revered  the  land  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  it.  Will  the  dunes  sur¬ 
vive  our  way  of  life  and  the  harm 
we  have  done  them?  Will  they  sur¬ 
vive  to  bury  our  secrets  as  they 
have  buried  the  secrets  of  others? 


Dune  Song 


Dunes 


Winds  sighing 

through  manifold  trees, 

on  graceful  sand  hills 

no  longer  moving, 

having  been  fixed  on  land 

and  in  memory, 

waves  playing  on  busy  shore, 

sun,  moon,,  snow,  rain 

adding  to  an  ambience 

becoming  uniquely,  on  Earth, 

in  our  hearts, 

a  Presence 

more  than  place 

where  one  may  go 

for  soulful  restoration. 

—  Henry  White 


Lazy  dunes.  Lazy  dunes. 

Golden,  smug,  slumbering  bears, 
egocentric  hills  of  sand, 
squatting  gold  in  golden  thrones 
beneath  searing  ribbons  of  sunrise; 

silly,  complacent  fools  believing 
you  own  eternity,  death  invisible 
and  blue  gnaws  your  gilded  hides. 

Your  sheer  bulk  and  mounds  of  wealth 
cannot  halt  this  parricide. 

But  sleep,  sleep  and  dream 
inane  visions  of  power  and  riches 
and  immortality.  Dream  and  die. 

Lazy  dunes.  Lazy  dunes. 

—  Jeffrey  DeVries 
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pneumonia,  and  other,  even  worse 
fates.  Here,  in  my  town,  the  lake  has 
a  beauty  all  its  own;  rough  and 
dangerous,  untamed. 

Later,  my  family  moved  farther 
south  along  the  lake  to  a  city  in 
northern  Illinois.  Here,  the  lake  is 
not  an  ally  but  a  victim,  plundered 
by  the  industries  which  line  it  from 
one  end  of  Waukegan  to  the  other. 
Looking  down  from  the  high  point 
on  which  the  city  sits,  hardly  a  foot 
of  beach  is  visible.  Only  the  smoke¬ 
stacks  and  low,  ugly  buildings  of 
the  factories  can  be  seen.  A  little 
farther  north,  in  Zion,  is  the  Illinois 
Beach  State  Park,  a  section  of  the 
lakefront  saved  by  the  state  from 
industrialization.  I  used  to  spend 
summer  days  there.  It  was  an 
expansive  park,  with  well-groomed 
beaches  (flat  and  rocky  right  near 
the  shore  and  slightly  hilly  with 
roughly  ground  sand  farther  from 
it).  There  were  lifeguard  stands  and 


bath  houses;  concession  stands 
were  patronized  by  crowds  of  sun- 
bathers,  swimmers  and  campers.  A 
day  spent  there  in  the  summer  was 
as  ideal  as  a  young  girl  could  wish 
for. 

Sometime  around  1970,  the  Zion 
Nuclear  Power  Station  was  built 
right  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
park.  It  is  an  eerie  sight,  its  round 
gleaming  tower  rising  right  out  of 
the  lake.  The  park  is  still  there,  but 
few  people  go  there  now.  The  bath 
houses  are  gone,  as  are  the  conces¬ 
sion  stands.  The  summer  sounds  of 
laughter  and  music  have  been 
replaced  by  stillness.  The  power 
plant  has  somehow  changed  the 
quality  of  the  sand  and  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  look  of  the  beach.  In 
some  not  quite  tangible  way,  they 
have  been  soiled.  People  are  afraid 
of  what  might  be  in  the  water  or  the 
air  near  there. 


For  now,  the  dunes  have  been 
spared  a  similar  fate.  And  so,  for 
now,  I  wait  patiently  to  pay  the 
entrance  fee  and  go  into  the  park.  I 
see  the  long,  winding  beach  that 
curves  to  the  north  and  blends  into 
the  horizon  from  which,  on  a  clear 
day,  the  skyscrapers  in  Chicago 
glisten  in  the  distance  like  some 
storybook  emerald  city.  To  the 
dunes  that  stand  as  sentinels,  the 
last  one  hundred  years  — whose 
technology  has  irrevocably 
changed  the  lakefront— are  just  a 
moment  in  time.  They  have  seen  the 
passing  of  a  whole  way  of  life  — that 
of  the  Native  Americans  who  once 
roamed  and  fished  here,  who 
revered  the  land  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  it.  Will  the  dunes  sur¬ 
vive  our  way  of  life  and  the  harm 
we  have  done  them?  Will  they  sur¬ 
vive  to  bury  our  secrets  as  they 
have  buried  the  secrets  of  others? 


Dune  Song 


Dunes 


Winds  sighing 

through  manifold  trees, 

on  graceful  sand  hills 

no  longer  moving, 

having  been  fixed  on  land 

and  in  memory, 

waves  playing  on  busy  shore, 

sun,  moon,  snow,  rain 

adding  to  an  ambience 

becoming  uniquely,  on  Earth, 

in  our  hearts, 

a  Presence 

more  than  place 

where  one  may  go 

for  soulful  restoration. 

—  Henry  White 


Lazy  dunes.  Lazy  dunes. 

Golden,  smug,  slumbering  bears, 
egocentric  hills  of  sand, 
squatting  gold  in  golden  thrones 
beneath  searing  ribbons  of  sunrise; 

silly,  complacent  fools  believing 
you  own  eternity,  death  invisible 
and  blue  gnaws  your  gilded  hides. 

Your  sheer  bulk  and  mounds  of  wealth 
cannot  halt  this  parricide. 

But  sleep,  sleep  and  dream 
inane  visions  of  power  and  riches 
and  immortality.  Dream  and  die. 

Lazy  dunes.  Lazy  dunes. 

—  Jeffrey  DeVries 
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Netting  The  Past 
(for  August  Sabinske) 

The  old  man,  spined 
With  calcium  spurs 
Sharper  than  the  fins 
Of  the  sturgeon, 

Never  gives  frown 
To  his  pain.  He  sits, 

Eighty  years  of  stern 
Dealing  with  the  lake. 

His  face  like  windsweep 
Over  the  water,  his  eyes 
As  keen  as  hooks, 

Among  relics  of  his  past. 

And  dreams  old  stories 
As  waves  splash  in, 

Warily, 

Almost  to  the  line  of  poplars 
Before  his  cottage. 

He  tells 

Of  the  wreck  of  a  sandsucker  — 
Four  men  trapped  lifeless 
As  driftwood  inside, 

Four  others  hanging  by  knives 
From  the  moon-washed  hull 
Till  dawn  found  them 
Pale  as  trout  belly. 

He  tells  of  a  woman 
Whose  tracks  in  the  sand 
Were  light  as  a  doe's, 

A  spindrift  woman 

Of  the  woods  and  the  shore 

Who  made  offering 

To  the  dunes 

Of  her  caring 

And  love. 

In  the  wake  of  the  sun 
Setting  sail  for  tomorrow, 

The  fisherman  beached 
In  his  dinghy  of  cottage 
Sits  in  sly  wait 

For  whole  schools  of  memories, 
For  curious  shapes  of  story 
Harpooned 

From  depths  of  the  past. 

—  Charles  B.  Tinkham 

—  Stanza  two  refers  to  the  aftermath 
of  a  storm  on  Lake  Michigan. 

—  Stanza  three  refers  to  Alice  Mabel 
Gray,  otherwise  known  as  Diana  of  the 
Dunes. 
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April/May 


Verses  on  the  Indiana  Dunes 


Dec/Jan 

As  if  viewed 
through  a 
kaleidoscope, 
the  lake 
in  winter 
changes  as 
the  wind  turns. 
Turn  it  north 
and  the  ice 
packs  in  and 
the  snow  flies, 
turns  it  south 
and  the  ice 
drifts 

and  melts  away. 


Feb/March 

The  clouds' 
shadows  swim 
through  the  water 
like  giant 
manta  rays 
on  parade. 
Shadows  running 
across  the  dunes 
bring  to  mind 
the  battle  of 
late  winter 
and  early  spring. 
The  shadow 
brings  a  chill, 
the  sun 

warms  the  spirit. 


Every  growing 
thing  is 

surging  sunward. 

Every  leaf  rushes 
to  capture 
as  much 
sun  as  it  can. 

Every  wildflower 
by  some 
celestial  cue 

Oct/Nov 

flowers  in  time. 

The  bright  green 

With  each  gust 

of  spring 

the  wind  rips 

is  like  birth  — 

brightly  colored 

so  new,  so  fresh 

red  and  yellow 

so  full 

leaves  from 

of  promise. 

their  perches 

June/july 

and  sends 
them  flying. 

Like  the  birds 
racing  south, 
the  leaves  fly 

Where  sun,  sand 

across  the 
blue  openings 

Where  so  many 
can  come  for 
renewal. 

Renewal  for  eyes, 

renewal 

for  minds. 


renewal 

Dec  '89/Jan  '90 

for  spirits. 

A  secret 

There  is  warmth 

special  place 

in  winter. 

of  healing. 

You  see 

Aug/Sept 

the  warmth 
with  your  eyes, 
you  feel 
the  warmth 
with  your  heart. 

Pushing,  blowing, 

The  dunes  always 

racing  back, 

seem  to  be 

engulfing 

in  that  season 

the  forest 

of  giving. 

like  a  giant 
slow  motion  wave 

Give  them 

that  never 

the  gift 

crashes. 

of  your  caring 

It  gets  stopped 

and  they  will 

in  its  tracks  by 

reward  you 

plants  climbing 

in  full. 

its  crest. 

Dunes  have 
seen  the  wind. 

—  Bob  Daum 
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Courtesy  of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  —  Bob  Daum,  photographer 


My  mood  was  one  of  sadness  as  I 
entered  the  oak  woods  that  day  last 
summer,  having  just  learned  about 
the  death  of  a  good  friend.  For  all 
the  notice  I  took  of  my  surround¬ 
ings,  I  could  have  been  on  another 
planet.  The  beauty  of  the  majestic 
trees  in  all  their  green  and  vibrant 
finery  was  lost  to  me.  As  I  walked 
along  the  dirt  pathway,  I  reflected 
on  what  I  was  going  to  do  next.  And 
I  shivered  as  the  dampness  pene¬ 
trated  my  blouse. 

When  I  reached  the  clearing 
ahead,  the  darkness  of  the  woods 
gave  way  to  the  rays  of  bright 


REFLECTION 

by 

Patricia  Wilson 


sunshine.  Sand  underfoot  was 
getting  into  my  shoes.  So  I  sat  on  an 
uprooted  tree  and  let  my  feet  feel 
the  warmth  of  earth.  After  a  while,  I 
continued  on  down  to  the  beach 
front.  Pausing  by  a  clump  of 
marram  grass,  I  reached  down, 
letting  my  fingers  run  through  the 
fine  grains  of  sand.  Then,  holding 
my  hand  up,  I  watched  the  sand 
blow  away  in  the  breeze.  And  I 
thought:  this  is  life  — here  one 
minute,  gone  the  next.  As  I  gazed 
upward,  the  beauty  of  the  clear 
blue  sky  with  its  twinkling  of  clouds 
overpowered  my  senses,  and  I  knew 


again  the  goodness  of  God.  Here  in 
the  dunes,  I  kept  in  mind  that  life  is 
nature,  nature  is  good  and  good 
prevails.  I  felt  my  friend  had 
understood  this  and  that  I  must  also 
remember  it. 

Having  walked  farther  along  the 
beach,  with  gentle  laps  of  water 
tantalizing  my  toes,  I  left  the  park 
that  day  with  a  better  perspective 
than  when  I  had  entered  it.  But  then 
the  dunes  is  my  special  place,  just 
as  I'm  sure  it  is  for  many  others.  A 
place  for  reflection  and  a  place  for 
living  in  the  goodness  and  wonder 
of  nature  and  God. 
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Summer  at  the  Dunes 


As  I  look  onto  the  Dunes, 

I  see  the  beach,  the  sand; 

The  waves  hitting  the  shore 
Washing  the  wet  footprints  away. 

I  climb  up  a  large  hill, 

Imagining  all  is  my  kingdom,  my  world. 
Hot  crowded  beaches, 

Cool  sailing  boats, 

Birds  flying  overhead. 

The  sun  goes  down. 

The  crowds  disappear. 

All  that  is  left  is 
Water,  sand,  and  hills, 

And  tomorrow. 

—  Kelly  Stiglitz,  7th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


The  Dunes 

There  are  many  places  to  be  that  are  fun, 
But  to  me,  the  Dunes  is  number  one. 

You  can  put  up  a  tent  and  sleep  all  day, 
Or  walk  to  the  beach  and  watch  the 
children  play. 

You  can  take  romantic  walks  along  the 
beach, 

Or  go  inside  and  see  what  they  teach. 

It's  a  nice  place  to  be  when  you're 
feeling  sad, 

It's  even  better  when  you're  feeling  glad! 

—  Kelly  Campbell 

Spohn  School,  Grade  8 
Hammond,  Indiana 


The  Dunes 

All  is  quiet  but  the  cold  wind  blowing. 
Ice  glistens  in  the  sun. 

Not  a  footprint  in  the  snow, 

The  barren  dunes  sleep. 

Warm  winds  begin  to  blow. 

People  walk  the  sandy  shores; 

Waves  lap  noisily  onto  the  beach. 

The  crowded  dunes  awaken. 

—  Nikki  Kraft,  7th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


From  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  June,  1920 


GROWING  UP  IN  THE  DUNES 


Some  people  are  very  fortunate 
to  live  near  or  in  the  Dunes.  I'm 
happy  I  am  one  of  them.  I've  been 
living  in  the  dunes  for  all  of  my 
eleven  years.  My  earliest  memory  of 
the  dunes  is  when  I  was  four,  and  I 
would  always  go  hiking  with  my 
dad.  We  liked  to  take  pictures  a  lot 
because  the  dunes  is  a  beautiful 
environment.  We  especially  liked 
going  hiking  in  the  fall  when  the 
trees  change  to  bright  orange,  red, 
and  yellow.  Everytime  we  went 


hiking,  we'd  go  hunting  for  sand 
cherries.  I  always  enjoyed  them 
after  a  long  hike.  Of  course  we 
couldn't  forget  winter  in  the  dunes. 
I  can't  think  of  a  better  place  to 
sled  down  a  snow-covered  hill.  Also, 
in  the  winter  I  can  look  at  the  snow- 
covered  houses  in  the  hills  and  they 
remind  me  of  a  Christmas  card 
scene.  With  the  thaw  of  winter  and 
the  budding  of  spring,  my  thoughts 
automatically  change  to  the  fun  of 
summer.  Summer  in  the  dunes,  I 


think,  is  the  most  active  season.  You 
can  hike,  take  walks  on  the  beach, 
all  the  while  looking  for  interesting 
rocks  and  things  that  wash  up  on 
the  shore.  Being  able  to  live  in  the 
dunes  is  a  very  special  opportunity. 
I  feel  rather  sorry  for  those  who  live 
in  the  city. 

—  Barbie  Laczi,  Age  11 
Calumet  Region  Montessori 
School 

Hobart,  Indiana 
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Detail  of  Cypress  House  today 
Illustration  by  Mary  Smith  Chant 


FAIR  EXCHANGES 

by 

Pam  Hunter 


In  1893,  sand  from  the  Indiana 
Dunes  helped  fill  in  the  marshy  area 
for  Chicago's  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  And  when  the  Century  of 
Progress  — the  city's  second  world's 
fair— closed  in  1934,  a  real  estate 
developer  bought  several  of  its 
buildings.  They  were  barged  across 
Lake  Michigan  to  Beverly  Shores  to 
promote  land  sales.  Included  in  the 
flotilla  were  five  houses  from  the 
"Home  and  Industrial  Arts"  exhibit. 
And  these  dwellings,  four  of  which 


embraced  all  the  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  of  their  time,  have  stood  near 
the  Indiana  lake  shore  for  over  half 
a  century.  How  have  they  fared? 

Of  these  homes,  the  House  of 
Tomorrow's  exterior  has  been 
altered  most.  Originally,  as  a  proto¬ 
type  to  gauge  consumer  reaction, 
this  geometric  house  with  three 
graduated  tiers  was  a  new  version 
of  the  Victorian  octagonal  folly.  A 
garage  and  airplane  hanger  were 
included  on  the  ground  floor. 


Family  quarters  in  the  middle  level 
provided  access  to  a  deck  terrace 
off  the  living  room.  This  story,  in 
turn,  was  topped  with  a  solarium 
and  surrounding  deck.  Electrically 
controlled  doors,  artificial  lighting 
and  movable  wardrobes  were  a  few 
of  the  house's  up-to-date  conven¬ 
iences.  The  steel  center  support 
contained  the  utilities.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Official  Guide-Book  of 
the  Fair,  air  was  "filtered,  washed, 
heated  or  cooled"  in  ten-minute 
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Detail  of  Rostone  House  today 
Illustration  by  Mary  Smith  Chant 


cycles.  Designed  by  George  Fred 
Keck  of  Chicago  and  built  by  Cen¬ 
tury  Homes,  Inc.,  the  house  was 
actually  twelve  sides  of  glass.  Blinds 
or  drapes  were  advised  for  privacy. 
Today,  although  gray-stained  wood 
siding  has  replaced  the  all-glass 
walls,  there  are  still  enough 
windows  to  give  an  expansive  view 
of  the  beach  across  Lake  Front 
Drive. 

Right  next  door  is  the  Armco- 
Ferro  Enamel  House.  Its  outside 
alterations  have  been  moderate.  At 
the  Century  of  Progress,  visitors 
may  have  marveled  at  the  frameless 
structure  built  by  Insulated  Steel, 
Inc.  According  to  the  Chicago 
Herald  Examiner  for  Sunday,  May 
28,  1933,  the  home's  siding  of 
vitreous  enamel  was  dime-thick  and 
these  sheets  — totaling  14  tons  — 
were  welded  in  the  shop  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  fair  site  in  several 
large  sections.  Similarly,  the  box¬ 
like  interior  walls  were  prefab¬ 
ricated  and  filled  with  rock  wool 
(insulation).  Door  frames,  window 
frames  and  floors  were  metal.  For 
$4,500,  the  builders  and  architect 
Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland, 
offered  a  comfortable  residence 
with  four  bedrooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  a  porch  and  solarium  on 
the  roof.  Today,  the  disappearance 
of  the  integral  garage  appears  to  be 
the  only  major  structural  change. 
And  while  there  are  rusty  crow's 
feet  around  its  seams,  this  white 
house  with  green  trim  seems 
indigenous  to  its  surroundings. 

The  House  of  Tomorrow's  other 
next  door  neighbor,  not  visible  from 
Lake  Front  Drive,  is  the  Cypress 
House.  Built  by  the  Southern 
Cypress  Manufacturers,  it  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  turn-of-the-century 
Adirondack  architecture.  And 
because  the  structure  was  display¬ 
ing  the  versatility  of  a  product 
instead  of  providing  living  quarters, 
it  received  less  boosterism  from 
contemporary  sources.  However,  to 
underline  its  claim  that  cypress 
was  everlasting,  the  manufacturer 
also  had  on  display  sewer  pipes, 
antique  lampposts  and  grave 
markers  of  the  same  material. 

Will  the  Cypress  House  last  for¬ 
ever  in  dune  country?  While  it's  true 


the  shake  roof  undulates  like  a 
wind-ruffled  Lake  Michigan,  the 
building  looks  sturdy,  and  the  log 
siding  has  weathered  to  tan  and 
charcoal,  blending  in  with  the 
encircling  deciduous  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens. 

Across  the  road  on  the  lake  front, 
the  two  remaining  world's  fair 
houses  have  been  treated  less 
kindly  by  nature.  A  sign  at  the 
Rostone  House  warns  that  the  area 
is  closed  to  the  public  because  of 
"emergency  conditions."  In  1933, 
the  innovative  material  this  home 
introduced  was  a  composite  of 
shale  and  limestone  — available  in 
any  color.  Offered  by  Rostone,  Inc. 
and  the  Indiana  Bridge  Company 
for  about  $6,000,  the  house  was 
also  a  prefab.  Like  its  fair  siblings, 
the  structure  encouraged  fresh-air 
activities  with  a  roof  solarium  and 
deck.  Walter  Scholer  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  designed  it  with  six  rooms 
and  built-in  garage.  At  present, 
because  the  building  has  been  re¬ 
sided,  the  original  exterior  remains 
only  around  the  front  door.  In 
pastel  colors,  these  panels  are 
polished  smooth.  Two  stylized 
black-eyed  susans  at  the  top  of  one 
panel  accent  the  decorative 
balcony  over  the  entry.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  settling  cracks  split  some 
of  the  current  siding  like  flashes  of 
lightning. 


After  being  moved  to  Beverly 
Shores,  both  the  Rostone  House 
and  its  neighbor,  the  Florida  Trop¬ 
ical  House,  were  outfitted  with 
basements  built  into  the  hill  rising 
from  the  beach.  The  latter  has  sus¬ 
tained  high-water  damage  close  to 
its  foundation.  The  Official  Guide- 
Book  of  the  Fair  points  out  that  this 
home  wasn't  for  the  average- 
income  family  because  it  cost 
around  $15,000.  Architect  Robert 
Law  Reed  of  Miami  designed  a  full 
dining  room  that  led  to  a  loggia,  or 
enclosed  gallery.  And  the  roof 
served  as  decks  for  recreation  and 
sunning,  too.  Although  built  for  a 
subtropical  climate,  this  structure  — 
as  the  Armco-Ferro  House  — blends 
in  well  with  the  area.  Perhaps  the 
flamingo-pink  stucco  walls  have 
been  diluted  by  wind  and'rain.  And 
the  waves  of  Lake  Michigan  have 
chewed  away  most  of  the  sea  wall 
and  part  of  the  septic  system.  Still, 
its  pink  presence  complements  the 
buff  and  green  scenery  around  it. 

Today,  these  five  houses  — orig¬ 
inally  meant  to  represent  the  latest 
advancement  in  industry  — are  now 
historical  reminders  of  the 
American  spirit,  of  a  future  that 
even  the  Great  Depression  couldn't 
suppress.  Hopefully,  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century,  they'll  still  be  with  us. 
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On  this  page,  unless  noted  otherwise, 
photos  are  by  Dennis  Hunter 


Rostone  House  1989 
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Florida  Tropical  House  1989 
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The  cold  has  burned  the  trees  to  homecoming  fires. 
From  the  window  of  a  train  I  watch  a  crowd  of  crows 
fly  through  graying  skies  over  the  brown  garages 
that  line  the  silver  tracks. 

I  think  of  one  white  gull 
gliding  absolutely  still  over  the  dunes 
that  now  bury  Singapore,  Michigan, 
cleared  of  hardwoods  and  pines  to  rebuild  Chicago 
after  the  fire.  "Under  here  somewhere's 
a  four-star  hotel,"  says  a  man  in  his  sixties, 
who  might  have  been  a  captain  once. 

We're  instant  friends  under  the  KEEP  OUT  sign. 

"Sand  cut  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamazoo 

after  the  trees  disappeared.  The  people  moved  inland 

to  Saugatuck,  channeled  the  river  out  there." 

I  ask  about  the  house  on  a  rise  where 

the  river  used  to  end.  "Ever  since  the  river  closed, 

the  Coast  Guard  Station's  been  a  summer  house. 

Hurricane  in  '56  blew  it  down, 

but  the  owner  put  another  up,  this  time 

steel  and  concrete.  No  electric,  no  road  in, 

have  to  bring  the  groceries  by  boat." 

The  summer  people's  garbage  lay  out  back, 
down  a  hill,  the  twisted  lawn  chairs, 
mayonnaise  bottles,  Four  Roses  fifths, 
and  toilet  cleaners  waiting  for  the  winter 
to  blow  over  them.  Below  the  house 
the  ruined  station's  store  foundation  holds, 
a  brittle  grand  piano  frame 
rusting  into  flakes 


The  sign  above 

the  carport  says,  PEOPLE  WITH  HEART  PROBLEMS 
AND  PREGNANCIES  PLEASE  SIT  IN  FRONT. 

The  driver  comes  over  in  a  black  windbreaker 
and  wool  knit  cap.  "Tighten  yer  seatbelt 
till  it  feels  like  yer  gonna  puke." 

He  smiles  behind  his  mirrored  shades, 
and  then  we're  off,  moving  like  a  passenger  tank 
over  mountains  of  sand,  a  desert  roller-coaster  ride 
until  he  stops  at  the  highest  point  for  the  view. 
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"See  them  trees  comin  out  the  sand  over  there? 

Well,  they  ain't  trees."  He  lights  a  cigarette 
off  a  lighter  blowing  like  a  butane  torch, 
the  only  thing  to  keep  a  flame  in  such  a  wind. 

"They're  branches  of  a  tree.  Sand's  got  the  rest, 
comes  to  stick  on  stationary  things  like  trees 
and  homes.  Now  over  there,  where  a  sailboat's  movin 
up  the  channel  is  Singapore,  where  the  river  used  to  drain." 
A  clean,  white  wing  looks  like  it  sails  over  land. 

"Another  thing  might  interest  you  is  when  the  lightning 
strikes  a  dune  it  melts  the  sand  and  makes  what's  called 
a  fulgerite.  Ya  wanta  take  a  look,  got  some  at  the  store." 

He  gets  back  in  and  roars  the  truck  to  life.  "They  say 
another  hundred  years  the  trees'll  all  be  back, 
the  hill  we're  standin  on  won't  be  a  hill  no  more, 
and  it'll  look  like  what  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Well,  they  say  if  you're  on  top  of  anything,  the  only  way 
is  DOWN!"  I  close  my  eyes  and  lean  into  the  drop. 

The  fulgerites  are  scotch-taped  underneath 
a  dirty  candy  counter,  brittle  fragments 
of  ash-gray  icicles,  reminding  me  of  grandmother's 
Pompeii  glass,  delicate  emerald  douches 
safely  kept  encased  in  glass. 

The  ducks 

on  the  river  wake  me  at  five. 

I  drive  the  road  that  runs  the  beach 
where  there  is  no  longer  any  beach, 
where  houses  back  as  far  as  they  can 
from  blacktop  crumbling  over  cliffs 
where  waves  pound  into  land. 

Someone  is  building  a  wall  in  the  sand  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  a  cement  mix  standing  like  a  sentinel 
over  Lake  Michigan.  I  remember  yesterday  breaking  open 
a  milkweed  pod  and  letting  its  feathers  fly  southeast, 
nothing  to  stop  them  as  they  fly  above  Singapore 
where  sometime  maybe  an  archeologist 
will  find  a  skeletal  piano  and  hotel. 

As  the  last  seed  leaves  its  wrinkled  shell, 

I  know  no  one  will  ever  search  for  such  remains 
of  past  remains,  the  town  picked  over 
by  all  those  leaving  at  sands  advanced, 
another  failing  reign  of  Ozymandias, 
the  last  ones  there  the  meticulous  crows, 
frightened  only  by  the  coming  light 
of  weather  off  the  lake. 

—  Richard  Hollinger 
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Sand  Cannot  Be  Counted  On 

We  have  come  to  the  far  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  (via  charge  cards 
and  a  rented  car)  away 
from  the  City  of  Towers. 

The  surf  eases  toward  our  feet 
leaving  crooked  lines  drawn  by  a  child, 
and  then,  like  the  poet, 
erasing,  erasing. 

For  sand  cannot  be  counted  on. 

It  seems  to  rise  in  horseshoes 

up  the  bluff  behind  us,  but  peering  closer 

we  see  the  sand  melting  and  bending 

with  the  scuttling  of  wind, 

the  hush  of  a  breath. 

As  my  lover  and  I  clamber  up  a  dune 

we  spot  on  the  western  shore 

the  Towers  where  we  make  happy  faces 

for  the  Boss.  We  notice  that  the  Lake 

is  not  smooth  like  glass 

like  they  say  over  there; 

water  will  never  crumble  or  break 

into  sand  as  eventually  will  the  Towers, 

which  shrink  from  our  view. 

Stripped,  warming  our  parts  on  the  sand, 
we  hear  the  water  play  fortissimo, 
more  pure  and  glorious  than  horns. 

Water  and  sand  seduce,  but  a  glimpse 

at  the  Towers  says  pretty  soon 

we'll  have  to  brush  off  our  bare  bellies. 

I  ask  her  why  we  can't 
make  demands  of  the  sand 
like  the  Towers  do  of  us. 

My  demand  is  that  the  sand 
will  stick  to  her  naked  breasts. 

I  spell  my  name  with  sand 
down  her  back,  making  her  laugh 
and  then  roll  down  the  dune. 

She  understands  the  nature  of  sand 
(she  notes  with  the  turning  of  the  moon 
her  own  body  responding,  remolding). 
Naturally,  my  name  spills  away. 

But  I  cannot  be  sad  — 
it's  not  her  alone,  it's  sand. 

And  though  sand,  knocking  around 
the  dunes,  cannot  be  counted  on, 

I  hope  our  stampings  above  the  beach 
will  stay  behind  us  for  a  time. 

My  lover,  I  know,  will  recall  the  tickle 
of  my  name  down  her  spine 
—  for  a  little  while  at  least. 

—  Tim  W.  Brown 


A  Smooth  Black  Stone 

We  padded  along  the  damp 
hard  brown  sand 
daring  waves  to  chill 
our  feet,  past  the  lifeguard, 
past  the  last  frolickers, 
with  the  day  ending 
behind  our  backs. 

He  handed  me 
a  smooth  black  stone, 
perfect,  with  a  tiny  hole. 

Now  flat  on  my  palm 
it  is  a  stranger,  and  I  know 
I  should  have  thrown  it  far 
out  into  the  waves 
for  another  time, 
another  moment. 

—  Dona  Lu  Goldman 


Temptation 

Mystic  voices  call  to  me, 

Call  in  accents  low 
Whispering  of  sandy  trails 
Where  wild  roses  grow. 
Winding  rills  are  beckoning, 
Crystal  waters  flowing 
To  a  marsh  where  willows  nod, 
Gentle  breezes  blowing 
Tempting  me  to  turn  away 
From  the  stresses  of  each  day. 

—  Charles  P.  Isley 
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Jeremy  Lee  Sails  Out  To  Sea 

Jeremy  Lee  first  went  to  sea, 

When  he  was  a  wee-small  lad  of  three. 

He  climbed  aboard  his  folk's  big  bed, 

And  pretended  it  was  a  ship  instead. 

Mother  had  told  him  to  take  a  nap, 

After  reading  a  story  called  "Sailor  Hap". 

His  two  fuzzy  friends  became  his  crew, 

Teddy  and  Kenny  Kangaroo. 

On  one  of  the  bed's  giant  posts, 

He  hung  the  cap  he  wore  the  most. 

He  saluted  his  cap  of  red  and  blue, 

And  helped  Ted  and  Kenny  salute  it,  too. 

"That's  our  flag.  We're  setting  sail. 

Kenny,  you'd  better  pull  in  your  tail!" 

Perched  on  a  pillow,  soft  and  white, 

They  rocked  and  rocked  with  all  their  might. 

"The  sea  is  rough  as  it  can  be," 

Shouted  Jeremy  with  a  sailor's  glee! 

The  green-blue  rug  was  the  ocean's  floor, 

And  Jeremy  could  hear  it  roar. 

The  papered  walls  of  birds  and  flowers. 

Was  the  jungle  they'd  reach  if  they  sailed  for  hours. 

While  sailing  along  past  Mother's  mirror. 

They  spied  a  friendly  ship  to  cheer. 

"Look  how  much  that  mighty  crew, 

Looks  like  me  and  the  two  of  you!" 

Sailor  Jeremy  and  crew, 

Sang  as  they  sailed  the  ocean-blue. 

Then,  Jeremy  saw  his  friends  were  weary, 

And  his  own  eyes  were  a  little  bleary. 

"All  is  well  in  our  ocean-deep," 

He  told  his  friends  and  fell  asleep. 

Jeremy  woke  to  find  his  Mother- 
Cookies  in  one  hand,  milk  in  the  other. 

"How  are  you?  How  was  your  nap?" 

"I  feel  as  good  as  sailor  Hap!" 

But  he  could  see,  she  never  knew, 

That  he  had  sailed  the  ocean  too! 


—  Judith  Lee  Birch 
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Life  is  hard  at  times, 

But  if  someone  is  there  they'll  help  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  call  on  them. 

Call  on  them,  that's  all. 

But  if  there  is  no  one  there, 

Call  on  God,  He'll  help  you. 

Just  call  on  God,  that's  all. 

But  if  there  is  no  one  for  me, 

I  can  always  call  on  you. 

You  mean  the  world  to  me, 

I  know  you  will  always  be  there  for  me, 
I'll  just  call  on  you,  that's  all. 

—Angel  Michelle  Moon 
Age  13 

Dawson  Springs,  Kentucky 


Memories  of  Storms 

The  blackening  clouds  roll  in; 

The  thunder  rumbles  softly. 

Cool  air  surrounds  the  water, 

The  lightening  begins  to  flash. 

The  waves  light  up  with  each  light, 

I  huddle  in  the  corner,  my  blanket  surrounding. 

I  guess  I'm  getting  scared. 

Soon  the  storm  is  over. 

I  explore  the  surrounding  beach. 

My  toes  in  the  sand. 

Little  particles  washed  upon  the  beach, 

I  touch  them  with  my  hand. 

Tiny  pieces  tickle  my  palms, 

With  a  whoosh  of  the  wind. 

The  waves  make  a  line  on  the  shore. 

I  remember  no  more  but  the  water  tickling  my  feet, 
My  falling  asleep,  and  the  memory  I  still  know. 


WHY  THE  GORILLA  HAS  NO  TAIL 

Long,  long  ago  when  Noah  led 
the  animals  into  his  ark,  the  leo¬ 
pards  were  behind  the  gorillas 
thinking  what  nice  tails  the  gorillas 
had.  They  glanced  around  to  see  if 
anyone  was  looking  and  were  just 
about  ready  to  bite  off  the  gorillas' 
tails  when  Noah  called  out,  "Leo¬ 
pards  to  the  left,  gorillas  to  the 
right."  The  gorillas  were  safe  for 
now. 

All  during  the  trip,  the  animals 
were  raving  about  the  gorillas' 
beautiful  tails.  The  jealous  leopards 
tried  many  plans  to  get  the  tails,  but 
never  succeeded.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  ark's  voyage,  the  leopards  went 
up  to  the  gorillas  and  told  them, 
"You  are  going  to  need  money  to 
get  off  the  ark.  We  would  be  happy 
to  trade  you  some  of  our  spots,  that 
are  gold,  for  your  tails."  The  gorillas 
were  sad,  but  they  made  the  trade. 

Noah  shouted,  "The  land  is  dry. 
Everyone  off."  When  the  gorillas 
realized  that  they  have  been 
tricked,  they  were  very  embar¬ 
rassed.  From  then  on,  the  leopard 
was  an  enemy  of  the  gorilla. 

—  John  Leimbach,  2nd  Grade 
Merkley  School 
Highland,  Indiana 


—  Laura  Zandstra,  4th  Grade 
Warren  School 
Highland,  Indiana 
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BEAMER,  THE  STARLIGHT  HERO 


A  long,  long  time  ago  in  a  galaxy 
far,  far  away,  the  constellation 
Pegasus  had  a  supernova,  but 
that's  another  story.  Our  tale 
begins  before  that  event  with  an 
unlikely  hero  named  Beamer. 

Beamer  was  part  of  a  race  of 
beings  called  the  Starlight.  They 
did  not  have  bodies  or  physical 
shapes  like  Earth  people  but 
rather  they  were  a  group  of  light¬ 
wave  energy  particles,  each  of 
which  had  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  much  the  same  as  you  and 
me.  One  would  think  not  having  a 
body  would  be  a  problem  in 
getting  around,  but  not  for 
Beamer  and  the  other  Starlights. 
They  merely  pulsed  along  any  of 
the  light  rays  shining  from  the 
stars  in  their  constellation  and 
could  cover  thousands  of  miles  in 
just  a  few  seconds.  This  was 
important  to  Beamer  because  he 
had  a  girlfriend  on  the  other  side 
of  the  galaxy  named  Aura. 

Beamer  and  Aura  were  fond  of 
each  other  and  had  been  sparking 
together  for  several  years,  but 
Aura's  mother  Electra  felt  Aura 
was  destined  to  fuse  with  Rayo- 
vac,  a  powerful  member  of  the 
Starlight  Council. 

Rayovac  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Beamer,  and  he  had  asked 
Aura  out  many  times.  Aura  turned 
him  down  each  time. 

One  day  Beamer's  friend  Neon 
called.  It  seems  Neon  had  over¬ 
heard  one  of  Rayovac's  communi¬ 
cations  and  he  heard  Rayovac  say 
that  the  only  reason  he  wanted  to 
fuse  with  Aura  was  to  get  the 
family's  power  supply.  He  really 
didn't  love  her  at  all. 

Beamer  immediately  went  to 
Aura's  home  to  tell  her  what  he 
had  just  heard.  Aura  didn't  believe 


Beamer.  She  thought  he  was 
making  up  this  outrageous  story 
just  to  discredit  Rayovac.  Beamer 
tried  to  tell  her  that  he  wasn't 
lying,  but  it  was  no  use.  Her  mind 
was  set  and  she  wouldn't  change 
it.  Beamer  would  have  to  find 
more  proof. 

Beamer  decided  to  check  the 
Starlight  records  for  some  infor¬ 
mation,  and  he  found  something 
interesting.  The  last  two  Starlight 
Council  members  that  were 
opposed  to  Rayovac's  decisions 
mysteriously  disappeared.  Senator 
Breaker  suddenly  dissolved  while 
giving  a  speech,  and  Senator 
Florescence  was  carbonated  by  a 
power  surge.  In  both  cases  Rayo¬ 
vac's  right  hand  man  Phaser  was  in 
charge  of  the  energy  flow  limits 
that  day.  This  made  Beamer  confi¬ 
dent  that  Rayovac  was  power 
mad. 

Beamer  decided  to  stake  out 
Rayovac's  recharging  station  that 
evening.  After  a  few  hours  Beamer 
heard  Rayovac  talking  with  one  of 
the  Starlights'  sworn  enemies,  a 
Flasher.  Beamer  heard  them  say 
that  they  would  rendezvous  at  the 
edge  of  the  Pegasus  constellation. 
Rayovac  would  then  turn  over  the 
secrets,  giving  control  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  energy  reserve  in 
exchange  for  his  total  rule  over  the 
Starlights  after  they  had  been  con¬ 
quered.  A  microchip  would  con¬ 
tain  the  secrets  and  they  would 
switch  in  two  weeks.  Beamer  knew 
he  would  have  to  steal  that  micro¬ 
chip  before  Rayovac  gave  it  to  the 
Flasher. 

Three  days  later  Beamer  broke 
into  Rayovac's  private  facility  and 
he  searched  for  the  microchip. 
Beamer  searched  for  a  half  hour 
before  he  finally  found  it.  While 


Beamer  was  leaving,  Rayovac  saw 
him.  Rayovac  ran  to  his  hiding 
place  and  the  microchip  was  gone. 
He  knew  that  Beamer  had  taken  it, 
and  he  would  have  to  get  it  back 
before  he  was  exposed. 

The  next  morning  Beamer 
received  a  message  from  Rayovac 
saying  that  he  had  kidnapped 
Aura  and  was  threatening  to  dis¬ 
solve  her  if  he  didn't  get  the 
microchip  back.  Beamer  sent  a 
message  back  saying  he  would 
give  him  the  microchip  in 
exchange  for  Aura  that  evening. 

Beamer  knew  he  couldn't  give 
the  microchip  to  Rayovac,  but  he 
also  knew  that  Rayovac  really 
would  dissolve  Aura  if  he  didn't. 
Beamer  had  to  think  of  a  plan. 
Beamer  thought  of  one!  He  would 
give  a  fake  microchip  to  Rayovac. 

Beamer  spent  the  next  few 
hours  preparing  the  fake  micro¬ 
chip  and  finally  the  time  came. 
Beamer  streaked  out  to  the 
assigned  area  and  he  met  Rayovac 
with  Aura.  They  exchanged  and 
left. 

Rayovac  knew  that  as  soon  as 
Beamer  got  home  he  would  tell 
the  other  Starlights  about  what 
had  happened,  so  Rayovac  went 
straight  to  the  constellation 
energy  reserve.  He  took  out  the 
microchip  and  used  it. 

Since  the  microchip  was  fake, 
the  defense  mechanisms  were 
activated.  They  shot  bolts  of 
energy  into  Rayovac  until  he 
finally  overloaded.  There  was  an 
explosion  and  Rayovac  was  gone. 

After  Electra  found  out  that 
Beamer  had  saved  the  Starlights 
she  agreed  that  Beamer  and  Aura 
should  fuse.  The  two  did  fuse  and 
they  lived  happily  ever  after. 


—  David  Kendall 

Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVE  MOUSE 


Illustration  by  Raul  Soto 


I  Wonder  What  Makes  the  Sky  Fall 

I  wonder,  I  wonder 
what  makes  the  sky  fall? 

Is  it  the  thunder  of  the  drum 
that  prepares  men  for  battle? 

Or  is  it  the  lightning  of  the  men  fighting? 
No,  it  is  none  of  these  — it  is  the  rain 
that  makes  the  sky  fall. 

—  Sonya  Gibson,  6th  Grade 
Timothy  Ball  School 
Crown  Point,  Indiana 


Once  upon  a  time,  I  looked  in  my 
desk  and  there  was  a  mouse! 

Every  girl  (including  the  teacher) 
turned  pale  and  ran  out  of  the 
room.  I  asked  the  mouse,  "Who  are 
you?" 

"I,"  said  the  mouse,  "am  Dave 
Destructo.  I  sing,  tap  dance,  and 
most  of  all,  feed  on  school  papers." 

"Oh,  he's  okay."  I  called  to  Ben, 
Matt,  Alex,  Chris,  and  John. 

"His  name  is  Dave  Destructo.  All 
he  does  is  sing,  tap  dance,  and  feeds 
on  school,  hey!  You're  the  one 
who's  been  losing  my  papers, 
Dave!" 

"I  have  not!"  shouted  a  fourth 
grader,  whose  name  was  also  Dave. 
"Not  Dave  Miller,  Dave  Destructo!" 
"Who's  Dave  Destructo?"  asked 
Dave  Miller.  "He  tap  dances,  sings, 
and  has  been  eating  my  papers!" 

"Don't  make  a  fuss!"  said  Dave 
Destructo,  picking  up  a  pencil.  He 
hit  himself  with  it  and  knocked  him¬ 
self  unconscious.  I  picked  him  up 
and  threw  him  out  the  window. 

The  very  next  day,  I  looked  for  all 
the  papers  I  needed  for  that  day, 
and  they  were  there.  "Whew!"  I 
thought,  "What  a  relief!" 

—  Brian  Zaborowski,  3rd  Grade 
Merkley  School 
Highland,  Indiana 
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I  only  know  him  through  the  mail, 

And  his  letters  come  without  fail. 

My  Grandmother  wrote  to  him  during  the  war, 

But  she  hasn't  seen  him  in  forty  years  or  more. 

Now  regularly  to  Everett  I  write, 

We  disagree,  but  never  fight. 

He  always  writes  a  long  and  interesting  letter, 

That  gives  me  a  desire  to  communicate  better. 

He  treats  me  like  an  adult  — not  a  young  boy, 

And  writes  of  many  topics,  which  gives  me  such  joy. 

He  challenges  me  with  new  words,  and  calls  me  young  lad, 
Everett  talks  of  old  days,  and  acts  as  a  granddad. 

We're  from  two  different  worlds,  I  know,  I  know, 

But  I  look  for  our  friendship  to  grow  and  grow. 

He  grew  up  in  a  home  heated  with  coal, 

And  met  Mr.  Gallup,  who  founded  the  poll. 

He  likes  FDR,  JFK,  LBJ —democrats  all, 

I  prefer  Lugar,  Bush,  and  Quayle  elected  last  fall. 

He's  worked  all  his  life,  now  he's  retired, 

I've  only  played,  and  never  been  hired. 

What  I  know  is  movies,  Nintendo,  and  shopping  malls, 

But  Everett's  lived  through  the  Depression,  and  has  seen  it  all. 

So  why  do  I  like  this  old  man  who's  seventy-eight? 

As  you  can  see  our  differences  are  very  great. 

Our  mutual  interest  for  philately  closes  the  gap, 

And  being  a  former  postman,  he  had  many  sources  to  tap. 

He  sends  me  articles,  catalogs,  stamps,  and  covers, 

All  that  I  offer  him  is  being  a  stamp-lover. 

I'm  anxious  to  meet  this  pen  pal  so  dear, 

And  Mom  promises  we'll  visit  sometime  this  year! 

—  Jon  Vander  Wal 
Munster,  Indiana 
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Picture  This.  .  . 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
curled  up  in  a  bed? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
with  a  hat  on  its  head? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
with  a  ring  in  its  nose? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
with  nail-polished  toes? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
sleeping  with  a  mouse? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
walking  into  your  house? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
sitting  in  a  chair? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
with  blond  curly  hair? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
rolling  hills  in  the  park? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
afraid  of  the  dark? 

Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
in  the  kitchen  cooking  stew? 
Can  you  picture  a  dinosaur 
eating  out  of  a  shoe? 

You  can! 

Silly,  silly  me 
and  silly,  silly  you! 

—  Donna  Strabavy 


Nighttime 

Nighttime  is  a  time  for  peace 
Often  a  time  for  fears 
It  is  a  time  for  feeling  joy 
It  is  a  time  for  tears. 

It  is  a  time  for  privacy 
To  dream  your  secret  dreams 
To  open  the  curtains  and  fall  asleep 
In  the  light  of  soft  moonbeams. 

Nighttime  is  the  time  to  plan 
All  the  stories  you've  yet  to  write 
More  can  be  done  than  in  the  day 
In  the  sweet,  dark  night. 

—  Sarah  Hammond 
Age  11 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


A  Short-Headed  Girisle 

A  short-headed  girisle  from  the  land  Runch, 
Always  giggled  while  eating  lunch. 

He  would  giggle  and  wiggle, 

And  crunch  and  munch, 

While  nibbling  on  pizza 
He  liked  for  lunch. 

—  Melanie  Williams 
Edison  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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"DON'T  BUG  ME/' 
SAID  THE  CENTIPEDE 


"Don't  bug  me,"  said  the  centi¬ 
pede  to  her  little  son  one  day. 
"Go  out  into  the  sunshine  with 
your  little  friends  and  play."  Now 
little  Centi  was  a  bug  who  always 
did  obey.  He  didn't  want  to  go  out¬ 
side,  but  he  went  anyway. 

The  sun  felt  good  upon  his 
head.  The  breeze  was  warm  and 
sweet.  The  ground  was  nice  and 
squishy  beneath  his  many  feet. 

Grasshoppers  were  playing  skip- 
rope  with  a  cricket,  just  for  fun. 
"How  many  daisies  on  the  hill? 
...Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
one!"  "Let  me  play!"  Centi 
shouted,  "Oh,  let  me  play,  please 
do."  The  grasshoppers  and  the 
cricket  stared.  But  all  they  said 
was,  "You?" 

He  hung  his  head  and  told  them, 
"Mom  sent  me  on  my  way.  She 
says  I  need  to  exercise.  And  I  do  so 
want  to  play." 

"Okay,"  the  cricket  grumbled, 
"But  I'm  sure  it's  much  too  hard. 
Watch  this  rope  and  remember  to 
always  be  on  guard." 

He  really  tried,  that  little  guy. 
He  jumped  to  the  chanted  rhyme. 
The  trouble  was,  his  several  feet 
got  tangled,  all  the  time.  He  was 
like  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web:  "Oh,  I 


feel  like  such  a  dope!"  "That's  all 
right,"  they  told  him,  "just  give  us 
back  our  rope." 

"Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,"  he  sadly 
cried,  "now  what,  indeed,  shall  I 
do?"  To  some  lizards  farther  on, 
he  said,  "Will  you  let  me  play  with 
you?" 

"Come  on,"  the  lizards 
answered.  "See  this  swimming 
hole?  Join  us,  Centi!  Last  one  in  is 
an  ugly  little  troll!"  Then  they 
made  such  graceful  leaps  as  they 
dived  in  two  by  two's.  "I'll  be  right 
with  you,"  Centi  said,  "but  I  must 
take  off  my  shoes." 

He  started  with  his  sneakers, 
and  he  untied  all  the  laces.  The 
lizards  were  splashing  in  the  pond 
with  eager,  happy  faces.  Next  he 
loosened  his  sandals  as  he  sat  on 
that  bare  rock.  Here  a  shoe,  and 
there  a  shoe,  and  now  and  then,  a 
sock. 

Then  he  took  off  his  loafers, 
setting  them  down  with  care.  And 
lastly  went  his  dress  shoes  'til  by 
now  his  feet  were  bare.  "My  shoes 
are  off,  and  I'll  get  in!"  he  said 
with  a  happy  shout.  But  alas!  As 
he  looked  up,  the  others  were 
getting  out. 


Sighing,  he  picked  up  all  his 
shoes  and  he  put  them  on  again.  He 
said  to  himself,  "Well,  anyway, 
now  Mother  will  let  me  in.  But 
what  will  I  tell  her  when  she  asks  if 
I've  had  lots  of  fun?"  He  looked  at 
his  watches  and  saw  it  was  late, 
and  then  he  began  to  run. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  his  feet  would 
go.  Faster  and  faster  he  fled.  All  he 
wanted  was  just  to  get  home  and 
maybe  curl  up  in  bed.  He  ran  so 
fast  with  his  many  feet  that  it 
seemed  he  almost  flew.  And  then 
he  noticed  as  he  ran  that  others 
were  running,  too.  But  whoever 
they  were,  he  saw  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  didn't  mind  him.  Faster  and 
faster  and  faster  he  ran,  leaving 
them  all  behind  him. 

He  came  to  a  place  with  pretty 
ribbons  stretched  across  the 
street.  And  a  crowd  was  yelling, 
"Yea,  he  won!  The  bug  with  all 
those  feet!" 

Someone  stepped  up  and  said, 
"My  boy,  you  have  won  the  meet. 
The  reason  you  won  is  probably 
'cause  you  have  so  many  feet." 

At  home,  his  mother  welcomed 
him  and  pulled  him  on  her  lap.  She 
said,  "I'll  read  a  story.  Then  you 
can  take  a  nap." 

—  Anne  Mart 


Don't  Look  Back 

Don't  look  back  when  you  head 
for  the  door, 

Because  if  you  do, 

It'll  hurt  even  more. 

If  you're  going  to  leave,  don't 
tell  me  why, 

Don't  stop  to  explain. 

Please,  just  say  goodbye. 


Roomscape 

The  floor  is  the  valley, 
easy  to  run  around  on. 

The  furniture  is  the  mountain, 
rough  to  climb  but  very  smooth. 

The  ceiling  is  the  blue-green  sky, 
for  when  I  am  sad  I  look  up. 

The  walls  are  the  prison  bars, 
the  only  things  that  keep  me 
from  doing  what  I  please. 


Carmen  Dejesus,  8th  Grade 
Spohn  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Olivia  J.  Conover,  6th  Grade 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting,  Indiana 


Pet  Shop 


Kittens 

pawing 

at  the  window 

Puppies 

licking 

children's  faces 

Hamsters 

crawling 

through  toilet  paper  rolls 

Goldfish 

darting 

around  clusters  of  rocks 

Parakeets 
dodging 
anxious  fingers 

Rabbits 

sleeping 

in  the  food  dish 

Ferrets 
gnawing 
at  the  cage 

A  nose 
peeking 

out  of  a  carry-home  box. 
—  Mindi-Michelle  Menconi 


A  Winter  Night 

Slicing  through  the  bitter  night, 

Cold  winds  rushing  by, 

Plunging  through  the  bitter  snow 
To  places,  far  and  near. 

The  cold,  rushing  wind  crackling 
the  leaves  of  dry  trees, 

Making  me  cold  and  rattling  lampposts, 
'Til  I  reach  my  warm,  warm  home. 

—  Michael  Casey  Hopkins,  Age  9 
Frank  H.  Hammond  School 
Munster,  Indiana 


Illustrations  by  Becky  Hernandez,  Age  7 
Foreman  School 
Hobart,  Indiana 


I'm  Black 

My  hair  ain't  straight,  my  nose  ain't 
thin,  my  laugh  ain't  high  — it's  deep 
as  hell, 

My  smile  is  wide,  stretching  my 
skin,  while  my  nose  spreads  as  well. 
I  ain't  did  no  drugs  or  commit  no 
crime,  my  brothers  and  sisters  the 
same.  We  believe  we  can  make  it 
right  in  one  day  in  time.  We  ain't 
fast,  just  square  or  lame. 

I  always  said  I'd  be  somebody, 
make  it  rich,  help  my  people,  make 
it  so  they  can  forget  the  pain, 

Of  slavery,  the  chains,  digging  the 
ditch,  so  they  can  leave  this  world 
sane. 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try  we're 
pulled  back;  the  chains  of  slavery 
are  taking  their  toll, 

And  with  a  single  crack  of  an 
invisible  whip,  we're  back  in  that 
slavery  role. 

But  I've  vowed  to  help  my  people, 
with  our  heads  held  high,  to  help 
them  be  strong,  seeing  the  light. 
Though  it  may  be  tiring  and  some 
may  die,  we  will  win  the  fight. 

Yes,  up  over  the  hills,  the  fight  ain't 
over  yet.  We  continue  to  halfway 
win, 

And  the  pain  we  can't  forget:  the 
torture  of  my  people  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

—  Precious  Muhammad,  Age  13 
Tolleston  Middle  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Why 


Why.  .  . 

Do  people  sometimes  act  like  insensitive  pigs? 
Why .  .  . 

Can't  ugly  people  be  beautiful? 

Why.  .  . 

Are  some  children  starving  to  death? 

Why.  .  . 

Are  there  homeless  people? 

Why.  .  . 

Is  there  so  much  violence? 

Why.  .  . 

Can't  the  world  be  perfect? 

Why? 

—  Connie  Anderson,  8th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


The  Color  Red 

a  big  rose 

a  winter  coat 

a  medium-size  sweater 

a  bunch  of  luscious  strawberries 

a  Valentine  heart 

red  stripes  on  the  American  flag 

ripe  raspberries 

a  ballerina  dress 

a  fire  distinguisher 

blood-shot  eyes 

ripe  apples 

a  bowl  of  cherries 

your  blood 

a  shiny  new  firetruck 

blood  cells 

my  favorite  color 

a  flowered  dress 

a  crayon 

sunset  in  the  west 
a  heart 

—  Lincoln  Branch  Library,  Ages  4-8 
Creative  Writing  Class  Group  Poem 
Prof.  Charles  Tinkham,  Instructor 


Illustration  by  Erin  Pope ,  Age  6 
Foreman  School 
Hobart ;  Indiana 


Seasons  of  a  Tree 

The  winter  tree  stands  gaunt  and  gnarled 
Unmoved  by  wind  and  snow 
Knobby  branches  stretch  towards  the  sky 
Pushing  to  climb,  to  grow. 

Buds  first  appear  on  the  springtime  tree 
Bursting  into  triumphant  bloom 
Green  leaves  grow  on  renewed  branches 
Brightening  dark,  rainy  gloom. 

The  summer  tree  is,  oh,  sweet  shade 
Relief  from  the  hot  burning  sun 
When  a  breeze  blows  through  its  leaves 
A  sigh  is  heard  from  everyone. 

A  tree  is  truly  autumn  beauty 
With  hues  of  red  and  gold 
But  this  is  its  last  show  of  glory 
Because  winter  is  fast  taking  hold. 

Soon  the  leaves  begin  to  fall 
No  longer  needed  for  shade 
And  as  the  tree  stands  passively  by 
Another  year  begins  to  fade. 

—  Sarah  Hammond 
Age  11 

Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Spring 


The  radiant  sun  beams  down 
Upon  all  creation  and  gives 
A  feeling  of  warmth  and  security. 
As  I  walk  through  the  fields 
I  listen  quietly  to  the  cries 
Of  newly  hatched  robins  waiting 
For  their  mother  to  return  with 
Some  food.  The  wonderful 
Sweet  smell  of  flowers  striving 
To  reach  the  sun  gives  an 
Assurance  that  Winter  is  over. 

As  I  walk  further  I  watch  the 
Beauty  of  a  setting  sun. 

—  Carli  Stephan,  8th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


Whiting,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Tina  Manopopoulos,  Age  77 
Foreman  School 
Hobart,  Indiana 


My  Kitties 

I  have  a  big  kitty  named  Sinny. 

Under  the  fluff  of  his  fur  he  is  skinny, 

His  meow  is  so  loud, 

He  is  heard  through  a  crowd. 

One  would  think  he  is  large,  but  he's  mini. 

Now  Skunky  is  Sinny's  cat  brother. 

You  never  see  one  without  the  other. 

He  washes  and  cleans  him, 

He  fluffs  him  and  preens  him. 

You'd  think  that  Skunky's  his  mother. 


Alone 

Alone.  Alone  like  the  last  leaf  on  an  autumn  day. 

Alone.  Alone  like  the  last  petal  on  a  dying  flower. 

I  am  alone;  the  world  has  nothing  left  for  me.  It  is  so 
cruel,  the  feeling  you  get  when  the  world  may  end  for  you. 
Alone.  Alone  like  the  last  tree  in  a  burning  forest. 

Alone.  Alone  like  the  last  person  on  earth  to  be  loved  and 
no  one  will  love  you. 

I  am  alone  and  I  wish  to  be  loved  again. 


You  see,  Skunky's  the  boss  of  this  pair. 
He  always  keeps  everything  fair. 

He  shares  all  the  food, 

Never  stingy  or  rude. 

And  gives  Sinny  the  utmost  of  care. 

—  Holly  Grudzien 
Edison  School 
Hammond,  Indiana 


—  Sunny  Duncan,  6th  Grade 
Forest  Ridge  Academy 
Hammond,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Jenny  Arcella ,  7th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


I  hate  the  ocean.  I've  seen  all  the 
"Jaws"  movies,  so  you  can  probably 
guess  why.  That's  why  I  decided  to 
run  away  when  I  was  told  we  were 
going  there  for  vacation. 

When  I  heard,  I  ran  into  my  room 
to  sulk  (which  never  does  any  good). 
That's  where  I  got  my  brilliant 
ideas.  "First  of  all,"  I  thought,  "I'll 
run  away."  I  made  a  list  of  places  to 
go.  When  I  was  done,  it  looked  like 
this  — 

woods 

Gena's 

Grandma's 

After  that  I  was  stuck.  Woods. 
Well,  we  have  woods  in  our  back¬ 
yard,  so  I  could  camp  out.  Brilliant! 
Except  for  the  fact  that  I'd  seen 
"The  Howling,"  which  is  a  movie 
about  werewolves.  Next,  Gena's. 
Except  that  her  mom  would  throw 
me  out  after  the  first  two  days.  Last 
of  all,  Grandma's.  Brill-,  wait  a 
second!  She'd  bring  me  home  after 
five  minutes! 


WHAT  I  DID  ON 
MY  SUMMER  VACATION 

So  there  I  was,  stuck  with  no 
place  to  go  but  the  ocean. 

"Oh,  this  is  going  to  be  so  fun!" 
exclaimed  my  mom. 

"Sure,  if  you  want  to  be  eaten  by 
a  shark!"  I  muttered  under  my 
breath.  As  I  climbed  into  the  car, 
my  brother  giggled. 

"Nuh-nah!  Nuh-nah!"  he  droned 
the  theme  song  of  "Jaws."  I  ser¬ 
iously  wanted  to  kill  him. 

After  a  very  long  drive,  we 
arrived  at  a  hotel  in  Maine.  We 
were  to  stay  there  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer.  We  were  all  hot,  so  we  decided 
to  take  a  swim  before  unpacking. 
As  I  slipped  my  suit  on  I  became 
very  scared,  and  vowed  not  to  go  in 
past  my  ankles. 

On  the  drive  my  brother  hummed 
softly,  "Nuh-nah!"  We  got  to  the 
parking  lot,  and  already  I  was  roast¬ 
ing.  When  the  ocean  came  into 
view,  I  forgot  my  fears,  grabbed  my 


inner-tube,  and  dove  into  the  sparkl¬ 
ing  water.  It  felt  cool  and  luxurious 
against  my  skin,  and  I  wanted  to 
stay  there  forever. 

That  brings  me  to  where  I  am 
now,  drifting  aimlessly  around  in 
my  inner-tube,  not  a  care  in  the 
world. 

Suddenly,  something  rough  rubs 
against  my  leg,  leaving  a  deep 
wound.  The  salty  water  stings  it, 
and  I  wince  with  pain. 

"That  hurt,  Robby,"  I  yell  to  my 
brother,  but  I  get  no  reply. 

"Did  you  hear  me?"  I  yell  again, 
this  time  shakily.  I  look  up  to  find 
that  I  am  alone  on  the  quiet  waters. 

I  must  have  drifted  out  too  far  while 
I  wasn't  paying  attention.  If  I  yelled, 
would  it  help  any?  I  try  it  and  noth¬ 
ing  happens.  I  look  into  the  water 
and  see  a  pair  of  mean  eyes  looking 
up  at  me,  from  under  the  water,  and 
a  grey  fin  on  top  of  the  water. 

My  aching  leg  is  forgotten,  as  the 
tune  echoes  through  my  head, 
"NUH-NAH!" 

—  Brooke  Hackman 
Age  12 

Crown  Point,  Indiana 
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I've  Known  Beaches 


I've  known  beaches 
of  tiny  sparkle  shells, 
with  windsplit  waves 
and  sun-gold  rays; 
a  world  all  its  own. 


I've  known  the  wispy  sand 

as  it  grinds  away 

the  rocks  of  old, 

and  the  ocean's  soul 

through  the  timeless  misty  day. 

I've  seen  beaches, 

through  shipwrecks  and  pirates'  raid, 
the  ones  that  sea  creatures  bade. 

I've  seen  beaches. 

I  love  beaches, 

for  their  quiet  sense  of  nature, 

for  their  white-washed  shacks  of  'combers  old, 

for  their  treasures  and  gifts  untold. 

I  love  beaches. 

—  Wendy  Jonas 
7th  Grade 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Death 

The  wind  settles  down 
And  the  earth  grows  cold, 

Leaves  crackle  and  fall  off  the  trees 
onto  the  frozen  ground. 

Somewhere  someone  cares, 
Someone  is  watching, 

Someone  is  hurting. 

And  there  is  an  emptiness, 
like  a  hollow  eggshell, 
as  the  wind 

whips  dry  tree  limbs  together. 

They  crackle  and  snap- 
falling  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

The  wind  fiendishly  laughing, 
enjoying  the  destruction. 

—  Marian  Hensley,  8th  Grade 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


Illustration  by  Kane  Maicki,  Age  7 
Foreman  School 
Hobart,  Indiana 


Time 

Time.  There  never  seems  to  be  enough  of  it. 

For  awhile  it  seems  a  person  could  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world,  only  a  second  later  to 
have  it  whisked  away. 

That's  strange,  I  think.  A  week  has  slipped 
by  without  me  knowing  it.  A  week,  a  month,  a 
year,  a  decade.  Where  has  it  gone? 

I  thought  I  had  it  in  my  grasp,  only  now  I  find 
it's  farther  away  from  me  than  I  thought. 

What  happened  to  the  time?  I  can't  find  a  clue. 

Was  it  eaten  by  a  dragon?  No,  that's  not  the 
answer.  It's  the  clock.  The  clock  took  my  time. 

I  can  do  nothing  about  the  time  lost.  I  must  try 
to  make  good  use  of  the  time  I  have  now,  or  it,  too, 
will  be  ripped  from  my  grasp. 

—  Juliet  Orellana,  6th  Grade 
Sacred  Heart  School 
Whiting,  Indiana 
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Illustration  by  Larry  Ramsey 


Frustration 

He  looks  in  the  mirror  and  begins  to  stare, 
Examines  his  head  to  find  no  hair. 

Remedies,  tonics,  he  buys  by  the  drum, 

He  prays  for  stubble,  but  hair  never  comes. 
Numbers  and  ads  he  sees  on  TV, 

From  baldness  and  shame,  promising  to  free. 
Frustrated  is  he,  his  hair  never  grows. 

He's  got  more  hair  on  one  of  his  toes. 

—  Ted  jorin 
Kahler  Middle  School 
Dyer,  Indiana 


A  Winter  Snow 

Snowflakes  fall  onto  the  cold,  cold  ground, 

Nice  warm  coats  and  hats  on  people  outside  playing. 
On  the  windowsill  lies  the  cat,  the  dog  on  the  bed, 
Warm  fire  crackling  in  the  fireplace. 

—  Michael  Casey  Hopkins,  Age  9 
Frank  H.  Hammond  School 
Munster  Indiana 
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PERI  AND  TUFFY 


It  was  all  David's  fault.  If  he 
hadn't  bought  Tuffy  from  Earl 
without  asking  his  mother  first, 
Peri  wouldn't  have  been  in 
another  of  her  messes.  Of  course, 
if  she  hadn't  used  Dad's  golf  club 
hammering  those  nails  last  week, 
which  David  knew  about  and  Dad 
didn't,  then  she  wouldn't  have  had 
to  agree  to  keep  Tuffy  until  David 
had  time  to  tell  his  mother  about  it 
and  she  would  not  now  be  crawl¬ 
ing  on  her  bedroom  floor,  trying  to 
find  an  escaped  white  rat  before 
her  mother  found  out. 

She  sighed  as  her  box  of  string 
toppled  over  and  the  balls  rolled 
across  the  floor  and  joined  the  rest 
of  the  odds  and  ends  scattered 
about.  She  really  must  remember 
to  clean  up  her  room. 

"Peri!" 

She  crawled  over  to  the  corner 
where  she  worked  on  her  model 
cars  and  made  a  hurried  search. 
No  Tuffy. 

"Peri!" 

Her  mother's  tone  was  now 
impatient  and  she  had  to  go 
downstairs. 

"The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  is  coming 
over  and  I  want  you  to  stay  here  in 
the  kitchen  until  time  for  refresh¬ 
ments." 

"But"- 

"Sweetheart,  please  don't  argue. 
It  won't  be  for  long.  I  promise." 

"But,  Mom,  I"  — 

The  doorbell  rang  and  Mrs. 
Hanvey  hurried  out. 

Peri  sat  down  at  the  table.  What 
a  mess!  There  was  no  telling  where 


Tuffy  was.  What  if  he  had  gotten 
outside  and  Tobar,  the  cat  who 
lived  next  door,  had  pounced  on 
him?  David  would  not  be  in  an 
understanding  mood.  To  take  her 
mind  off  such  things,  she  rum¬ 
maged  through  the  junk  drawer 
and  pulled  out  an  old  flashlight 
she  had  been  meaning  to  take 
apart.  How  did  she  always  get  into 
such  things? 

Finally,  it  was  time  for  refresh¬ 
ments.  Peri  entered  the  living 
room  and  offered  each  lady  the 
plate  of  homemade  cookies,  while 
her  mother  poured  coffee.  She 
was  serving  Mrs.  Johnson  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Tuffy.  He  was 
hanging  on  the  curtain  just  above 
Mrs.  Hinkleman's  head! 

"Peri!"  cried  her  mother  in 
alarm.  "Look  out!" 

It  was  too  late. 

Peri  tripped  on  the  leg  of  the 
table  and  bumped  into  her 
mother,  causing  her  to  drop  the 
coffee  pot.  The  cookies  went  in 
every  direction,  while  Peri  landed 
on  the  floor.  In  the  commotion, 
Tuffy  lost  his  grip  and  fell  into 
Mrs.  Hinkleman's  hair. 

The  pastor's  wife  screamed  and 
knocked  poor  Tuffy  to  the  floor. 
Peri  pounced  on  him,  but  not 
before  there  was  a  mad  scramble 
and  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  stood  in 
their  seats. 

With  a  sheepish  look  and  a  glare 
from  her  mother,  Peri  retreated  to 
the  kitchen  where  she  treated  her¬ 
self  and  Tuffy  to  cookies  and 
Kool-Aid. 


"Hello,  Punkin,"  her  father  said 
as  he  came  in  the  back  door. 
"What's  up?" 

Peri  silently  held  up  Tuffy  who 
had  calmed  down  to  enjoy  his 
cookie. 

"I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Hanvey  as 
he  sat  down  and  helped  himself  to 
a  cookie.  "Where  did  he  come 
from?" 

"David." 

"David?" 

Peri  nodded  and  explained  — 
carefully  leaving  out  about  the 
golf  club. 

"I'm  only  supposed  to  keep  him 
overnight,"  she  offered,  hopefully. 

"He  got  loose  in  your  mother's 
meeting?" 

She  nodded  and  giggled.  "He 
fell  in  Mrs.  Hinkleman's  hair 
and"  — 

"Peri  Jo  Anne!"  said  Mrs. 
Hanvey  severely,  as  she  came  into 
the  room. 

"Yes,  ma'am?"  Peri  replied 
meekly. 

"If  you"  — 

To  her  amazement  her  mother 
collapsed  into  a  chair  and  began 
to  laugh. 

Peri  looked  at  her  father  ques- 
tioningly. 

He  winked  — a  sign  for  her  to  let 
him  handle  things. 

With  a  sigh  she  picked  up  Tuffy 
and  went  to  clean  her  room. 
Maybe  David  wouldn't  be  able  to 
keep  Tuffy.  She  hoped  not.  He  was 
turning  out  to  be  a  lot  of  fun. 


—  Pamela  Morgan 
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Illustration  by  Michelle  Samretta,  Age  11 
Foreman  School 
Hobart,  Indiana 


Farewell  Softy 

Dear  Softy  Rabbit, 

I  haven't  seen  you  since  last  year 

Do  you  wish,  like  me 

That  you  could  come  down  here? 

You  were  only  a  tiny  baby 
When  you  came  to  live  with  us 
Even  at  just  six  weeks  old 
You'd  claw,  and  scratch,  and  fuss. 

You  became  a  mother 

When  I  was  only  five 

But  you  didn't  care  for  your  babies 

And  none  could  stay  alive. 

I  didn't  know  how  sick  you  were 
So  sick,  it  made  you  die 
And  like  all  children  facing  death 
I  cried  and  questioned,  "Why?" 

The  sight  of  your  stiff  body 
Lying  so  cold  in  a  heap 
Is  one  I  never  will  forget 
And  one  that  haunts  my  sleep. 

Softy,  I  still  miss  you  sometimes 
Though  the  sting  of  death  has  gone  away 
I  know  you  won't  come  back  to  us 
So  in  my  heart  you'll  stay. 

—  Sarah  Hammond 
Age  11 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Fight 

This  fight  is  not  one  of  weapons, 

But  one  that  leaves  scars 
Upon  our  hearts  and  souls; 

One  that  is  not  of  bricks  and  hot  coals. 

This  fight  is  one  that  is  fought  on  the  streets, 

By  people  not  loved  and  cared  for,  but  are  very  weak. 

You  hear  people  say  what  can  and  will  be  done. 

No  one's  done  it,  they've  all  turned  to  run. 

These  people  were  once  as  we  are  today,  bright, 
Successful  and  loved  in  every  way. 

But  somewhere  down  the  line  a  foot  was  extended, 
They  tripped  and  fell;  their  success  had  ended. 

No  one  cares  anymore,  like  they  once  used  to  do. 

You  should,  for  this  could  have  been  you. 

No.  .  you  sit  in  your  chairs  of  fine,  nice  leather, 
Dress  in  fine  clothes,  have  clothes  for  the  weather. 
These  people  don't  have  clothes  like  we  can  afford. 
They  wear  what  they  have;  that's  why  they  adore 
Their  every  possession,  everything  they  own, 

But  they  do  have  pride  and  it  is  very  well  shown. 

I  get  tired  of  hearing  what  can  be  done, 

For  they  won't  do  it.  Poverty  has  won. 

The  streets,  overcrowded;  the  shelters,  none  there; 
The  feeling  of  sorrow  and  pity  blowing  in  the  air. 

The  American  Dream  is  dying  every  day 

By  the  multiplying  homeless  and  babies  on  the  way. 

It's  dying,  for  people's  homes  have  gone  cold. 

The  American  Dream  has  now  gotten  old. 

—  Kimara  Jamison,  Age  14 
Tolleston  Middle  School 
Gary,  Indiana 
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Customer  Service 


Bank  of  Highland  is 
a  nice  place 
to  do  business. 


It’s  refreshing  to  deal  with  friendly,  profes¬ 
sional  people  who  work  quickly  yet  accurately. 

Service  charges  are  low  while  rates  on 
deposits  and  loans  are  competitive. 

The  locations  are  convenient,  hours  long  and 
24-hour  banking  is  available  with  multiple 
machines  at  every  location. 


Free  Checking.  .  . 

Plus  Interest 

•  Age  55  and  over 

Low  Cost 
Regular  Checking 

Statement  Savings 

•  5V2%  interest.  .  .daily 
compounding 

Prompt  Loan  Approval 


in  VESTMENT  CENTER 

•  The  full  service 
brokerage  program  of 
Robert  Thomas 
Securities,  Inc.,  member 
NASD/S1PC  is  also 
available. 

Trust  Services 

•  Complete  trust  servicing 


LOCATIONS 

MON 

TUE 

WED 

THU 

FBI 

SAT 

MAIN  OFFICE 

2611  Highway  Ave.,  Highland,  IN 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

8pm 

9am 

1pm 

SCHERERVILLE  OFFICE 

450  W.  Lincoln  Hwy.,  Schererville,  IN 

Drive-Up 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

5pm 

9am 

8pm 

9am 

1pm 

7am 

8pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

8pm 

7am 

5pm 

HESSVILLE  OFFICE 

(Inside  Van  Til’s  Mega  Mart) 

2635  169th  St.,  Hammond,  IN 

8am 

9pm 

8am 

9pm 

Sam 

9pm 

Sam 

9pm 

8am 

9pm 

8am 

9pm 

DRIVE-UP  FACILITY 

4Sth  &  Kennedy,  Highland,  IN 

7am 

8pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

7pm 

7am 

8pm 

7am 

5pm 

AUTOMATED  BANKING  CENTER 

(A  Ultra  Foods) 

8401  Indianapolis  Blvd.,  Highland,  IN 

2  ATMs:  °"eou,side 

One  inside 

Automatic  Teller  Machines  (ATMs) 
at  all  locations. 


838-9500 


ISH 


HBank  of  Highland 

MEMBER  FDIC 


t2f 

EQUAL  HOUSING 

LENDER 
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NORTHERN 

INDIANA 

ARTS 

ASSOCIATION 

•  EXHIBITIONS 

regional  and  national  artists 

•  CLASSES  &  WORKSHOPS 

arts,  crafts  and  drama  for  ages  3 -adult 

•  GIFT  SHOP 

cards  &  gifts  from  around  the  corner 
and  around  the  world 

plus  ....  performances,  art  fair,  artists  resources 

&  MUCH,  MUCH  MORE! 

Call  (219)  836-1839  for  program  and  membership  information 


GALLERY  HOURS 

(no  admission  fee) 

Guided  Group  Tours  Available 


Tuesday  -  Friday  10:30-5:00 
Saturday  10:00-2:00 
Sunday  noon -4:00 
Closed  Monday 


1040  RIDGE  ROAD  MUNSTER,  INDIANA  46321  (219)836-1839 


(EcLujazci  S.  (Jtiarljonnzau 

Attorney-At-Law 


(219)  462-0031 


2503  Sherwood  Drive 
Valparaiso,  IN  46383 


Schererville  Lumber  &  Supply,  Inc. 

U.S.  30  &  Cline  Avenue,  Box  177 
Schererville,  Indiana  46375 

(219)  865-1022  (219)  769-3337  (312)  221-9081 


C0ACHM4fy 


^/que 

NORTHERN  INDIANA'S 
LARGEST  ANTIQUE  MALL 
OVER  80  DEALERS 

500  LINC0LNWAY~ 

Three  Blocks  East 
of  the  Court  House 

LA  PORTE,  IND. 

HOURS 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9-5:00 
Sunday  Noon-5:00 

Phone:  (219)326-5933 

David  Nickerson 

OWNER 


CINDY  HUNTOON 

Avon 

Independent  Sales  Representative 

(219)  923-3717 

LOCAL  -  LONG  DISTANCE 
10330  INDIANAPOLIS  BLVD. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN 
DISCOUNT 


‘  -  fjV-  ‘ 

-•V  ;?  > 


219-922-8500 

312-895-1370 


HIGHLAND,  IN. 


THE  CAMERA  EXPERTS 


daue's 

camera 

mart 


Photographic  Equipment 
For 

AMATEUR  -  COMMERCIAL  -  EDUCATION  -  INDUSTRY 

WEstmore  2-3970 

Jerrold  M.  Kaplan  5268  hohman  avenue 

Lawrence  R.  Kaplan  hammond,  Indiana 
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219-844-7030 
312-374-2511 
FAX  219-844-4217 

Ronald  L.  Hunter,  P.E. 

President,  CEO 

Superior  Engineering  Corp. 

Consulting  Engineers 

2345  -  167th  STREET  HAMMOND,  IN  46323 


Quality  Glassware 
and  Furniture 


Datt’fi  Antiques 

BUY  AND  SELL 


Dan  and  Lillian  Drakulich  8703  E.  109th  Avenue 

Telephone  663-4571  Crown  Point,  Ind.  46307 


INTERESTED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  ? 
3-H  CAMERA  CLUB 


3-H  CAMERA  CLUB  MEETINGS  ARE  HELD  ON  THE  2ND  AND  4TH  TUESDAY 
OF  EACH  MONTH  .  SEPTEMBER  THRU  MAY  AT  7:30PM  . 
(VISITORS  WELCOME) 


THORNTON  RECREATION  CENTER 
701  HIGHLAND  AVE 
THORNTON  .  ILLINOIS  60478 
(312)877-4464 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 
(312)  872-8B47  OR  (21®)  322-5468 


KATHLEEN  BALICKI 

SUPERVISOR 


1700  Sibley  Blvd.  6001  S.  Pulaski  Rd 

Calumet  City,  IL  60409  Chicago,  IL  60629 

(312)  891-2470  (312)  585-6001 


SKYLARK  Submission  Guidelines 


•  All  material  MUST  be  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  if  it  is  to  be  returned. 

•  All  material  should  be  typed,  double-spaced,  on  8-1/2  X  11  white 
paper.  (Dot  matrix  and  cl  ear  photocopies  accepted.) 

•  The  author's  name  and  address  should  appear  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  first  page.  (On  children's  writing, 
please  include  age.) 

•  All  graphics  and  photographs  must  be  black  and  white,  and  name 
and  address  must  appear  on  the  back  of  each  entry. 

•  All  material  must  be  original  and  never  previously  published. 
After  first  publication  in  SKYLARK,  all  material  reverts  to 
ownership  of  the  author.  If  it  should  be  republished,  SKYLARK 
expects  to  be  credited  with  first  publication. 

•  Simultaneous  submissions  are  accepted,  but  the  author  must  notify 
us  immedi atel y  upon  acceptance  by  another  publication. 

•  All  artists  published  will  receive  one  copy  of  SKYLARK. 
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Each  grain  of  sand  that  rides  a  wave — 
a  moment  of  my  life; 

The  surf  and  opus  in  my  honor 
I  am  each  bright  reflection 
in  this  pool  of  time. 

Joyce  Michelin 
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